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Fully-insured Nazis 

‘Sometimes, as at the 
Dachau camp, the SS even 
got a discount because of 
the size of their business’ 
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Runaway’s progress 

‘Soon she was caught 
up in prostitution and 
drugs - but all the time she 
continued her writing' 
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The BIG idea 

4 Craig Raine. who prefers 
the common-sense Auden . 
argues that we need ideas, 
but not in our art’ 
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Choice of Chilean 

‘ Chile's strongest suit is 
good value bordeaux-ish red 
even if it may now have 
to be fleshed out ' 
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Palestinian fury at homes plan 

Netanyahu vows to block Jewish housing development in Arab east Jerusalem 


By Judy Dempsey 
hi Jerusalem 

Palestinians warned Israel 
yesterday that plans for a 
new Jewish housing project 
In the heart of Arab east 
Jerusalem amounted to a 
“declaration of war”. 

The municipal authority's 
decision to allow Mr Irving 
Moskowitz, a US millionaire 
from Miami, to build 65 
hones In a district inhabited 
by 11,000 Palestinians was 
made late on Thursday night 
without the knowledge of Mr 


Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
prime minister. 

Mr Netanyahu vowed to 
block the project, saying it 
was an ill-advised move 
when talks with 'the Pales- 
tinians were in crisis. He 
held immediate talks with 
Mr Yitzhak Mardechai, the 
defence minis ter,' and Mr 
Edud Olmert, the har dlin e 
T.iknd mayor, of Jerusalem. 

Mr Olmert supports 
expanding Jewish housing in 
east Jerusalem, which Israel 
annexed during Hie 1367 Six 
Day War. . Peace talks 


between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians were suspended last 
March when Mr Netanayhu 
gave the go-ahead for 6,500 
new homes for Jews at Har 
Home in east Jerusalem. 

Palestinians and opposi- 
tion Labour party officials 
called on Mr Netanyahu to 
stop the latest settlement. 
“This is a declaration of war 
against the Palestinian 
people and a dangerous 
provocation," said Mr 
Ahmed Tibi, an adviser to 
Mr Yassir Arafat, Palestin- 
ian president. Mr Yossi 


Sarld, a peace negotiator 
under the former Labour 
administration, said the Ras 
al-Amoud project was “the 
match that will light the 
great fire In the territories, a 
gnat fire that will bum lives 
of Jews and Arabs". 

Mr Olmert shrugged off 
criticism of the project, 
saying it was legal, the land 
was privately owned and Mr 
Moskowitz had threatened to 
sue the city authorities If 
permission to build was not 
allowed. "In any case, when 
is the time ever right to 


build?” asked Mr Olmert, 
brushing aside suggestions 
that the decision under- 
mined the spirit of the Oslo 
peace accords and that the 
status of Jerusalem was 
supposed to be left until 
Anal settlement talks. 

Mr Moskowitz. a staunch 
supporter of Likud, has In 
the past provided flnanriai 
assistance to nationalist 
groups to buy up homes and 
land to house Jews in the 
Arab part of Jerusalem. 

The project at Ras al- 
Amoud, below the Mount of 


Olives, is for Ateret 
Cahanlm, an ultra-Orthodox 
institution. "It is really crazy 
that the price to a lunatic 
extremist American cam- 
paigner should be paid with 
our security and our lives.” 
said Mr Sarid- 
Mr Olmert. backed by Mr 
Netanyahu, was responsible 
for opening an archaeologi- 
cal tunnel near the Al-Aqsa 
Mosque in the old city last 
September. It sparked three 
days of violence which left 
66 Palestinians and 14 
Israelis dead. 


Patience is running out as disaster victims wait in vain for help from the government 


Poland’s floods sink 
dreams of prosperity 


-?• . ; T 


By Christopher Bobinskf 
In Swchnice, Poland 

Zbigniew Felsztynski has 
done well ont of Poland’s 
economic reforms. At 48 he 
has a flourishing truck haul- 
age business and a son to 
help him run it. All he lacks 
- since one disastrous night 
two weeks ago - is a home. 

It was destroyed in just 90 
minutes, as oneuf the larg- 
est flood waves Poland has 
ever seen swamped his 
house. 

Now a tired and unshaven 
Mr Felsztynski, clad in a 
T-shirt, jeans and gumboota, 
stands with his neighbours 
in the street of a Wroclaw 
suburb,- waiting for the 
waters to subside. 

A few miles away in the 
village of Groblice, Mr 
Feliks Miedlarz. 42, a farmer 
with six hectares of land 
under water, has his pigs 


loaded on to a tractor along 
with a neighbour's. He is 
ready to flee if the water 
lapping at his garden fence 
begins to rise again. He had 
just finished redecorating 
his home when the disaster 
struck. 

The wooden floors oh the 
ground floor have had to be 
ripped up and the line of 
damp still shows chest-high 
on the walls. It 'Will be 
weeks before they are dry 
enough to be repaired, and 
the 3,000 zlotys (I860) the 
government is offering flood 
victims is woefully inade- 
quate to pay for it 

Neither Mr Felsztynski 
nor Mr Miedlarz - nor most 
of the other 45,000 Poles 
whose households were 
destroyed by the floods - 
were insured. Now they are 
looking to the state, which 
since market reforms began 
in 1969 has been withdraw- 



ing from responsihilty for 
every aspect of their exis- 
tence, to help restore their 
previous lives. 

Mr Wlodzimlerz Cimo- 
szewicz, the prime minister, 
was forced to apologise for a 
remark suggesting that 
people should have taken 
out insurance Instead of 
looking to Warsaw to pay 

for the flopd.damage. 

Now the government u 
promising subsidised loans 
to pay for reconstruction. 

But people in Siechnlce 
aren’t inclined to listen. 

Last Thursday they blocked 
the main road to Opole, 
another flood-hit town, and 
burned tyres to demand that 
the authorities drain the 
water away from their 
homes, streets and gardens. 

They were dispersed by 
riot police. 

Fears grow, Page 2 Villagers in Brzeg, Poland, use an amphibious vehicle to search for flooded homes rub 


Asia banks 
back ‘sound’ 
currencies 


By James Harding in 
Shanghai and Ted Bardacke 
in Kuala Lumpur 

Asia's central bankers 
insisted yesterday that local 
currencies were “fundamen- 
tally sound" in spite of the 
recent turmoil on the 
region’s currency markets. 

They refused to be drawn 
Into concerted intervention 
to support embattled south- 
east Asian currencies. 

Analysts described the 
decision not to engage specu- 
lators in a head-on defence 
of the region's currencies as 
"mature ”, but said the bank- 
ers had done tittle to allevi- 
ate pressure on Asian 
currency markets. 

South-east Asian curren- 
cies have experienced nearly 
a month of turmoil, pushing 
the Thai baht and Philippine 
peso into de facto devalua- 
tions and causing sharp falls 
in the Malaysian ringgit and 
the Indonesian rupiah. 

The 11 bank governors, 
meeting in Shanghai for the 
second annual executives' 
meeting of east Asia and 
Pacific central banks, 
pledged to “study arrange- 
ments for facilities to assist 
members, where necessary, 
to implement adjustment 
programmes". 

However Bank of Japan 
officials were at pains to 
point out; “We do not think 
this is fundamentally a 
crisis." 

Mr Desmond Supple, head 
of Asian currency research 
at Barclays (BZW> in Singa- 
pore. said: "1 applaud their 
realism - they haven't tried 
to buck the market. 

"But it would have been 
useful to have injected some 


fear into the market. I think 
this will be seen as an 
excuse to take the dollar 
higher over the short to 
medium term." 

The central banks said 
they approved of the devalu- 
ations. saying they "recog- 
nised the importance of sta- 
bility of foreign exchange 
markets, which should 
reflect fundamentals". 

The decision to let curren- 
cies settle naturally refo- 
cuses attention on Thailand, 
other analysts said. 

As long as the Thai baht 
continues to weaken, the 
pressure of competitive 
devaluations would remain. 
The baht closed weaker yes- 
terday at BI32.40 to the US 
dollar compared with Bt32.05 
the previous day. 

A comprehensive eco- 
nomic adjustment plan was 
being drawn up in Thailand 
and was likely to be 
announced on August 5. 
Thai officials said yesterday. 
Its broad outline is similar to 
other Thai government plans 
announced over the past six 
months but only partially 
implemented. 

The People’s Bank of 
China, the central bank, said 
it wished to see currency 
stability in Asia and was 
“willing to help", but would 
give no details of any spe- 
cific plans to help support 
neighbouring currencies. 

In a separate agreement, 
Indonesia. Malaysia, the 
Philippines. Singapore and 
Thailand decided to extend a 
largely ineffective swap 
agreement for sbort-term 
liquidity financing. 

Master of contradictions. 

Page 7; Currencies, Page 9 


News General 


birth challenge 


Peru’s opposition is railing for a congressional Investigation into 
renewed allegations that President Alberto Fujimori was not barn in 
the country. Fresh documents allege that the man who has governed 
for the past seven years entered Peru as a child with his immi- 
grant parents. The constitution clearly bars anyone not bom within 
the national territory becoming head of state. Page 3 

Russian telecoms stake note $1 .88bn: An auction for 25 per 

cent of Svyazraves*, Russia's state-owned telecommunications giant, 
raised $1.88bn, or 59 per cent above the minimum bid price. It went to 
a consortium of Russia's biggest commercial bank, Oneodmbank, and 
the investment bank Deutsche Morgan Grenfell The country’s big- 
gest single privatisation will help pay arrears to the armed forces as 
71 per cent of the proceeds goes to the federal budget The rest 1s to 
start upgrading an antiquated telecoms network. Page 2 

Scottish devolution vrRI overspill borders The plan to 
establish a parliament to Edinburgh, the Scottish capital, with legis- 
lative and tax-varying powers, is the most radical component in the 
UK Labour government’s project of constitutional reform, and its 
functions, authority and method of election will have repercussions 
far beyond Scotland’s borders. Page 5 

Ben Hogan dies: Golfing legend Ben Hogan has died to Fort 
Worth. Texas, after a lengthy illness. He was 84. Hogan, in spite of a 
□ear-fatal car crash, won nine major championships, the last of 
which was the Open at Carnoustie to 1953. With four US Open titles 
and 63 US Tour victories, he was the only golfer to win three profes- 
sional Grand Slam events in a single season. 


Mr Bean lifts the big screen 


Been. 1 The IMmate Disaster Movie, a 
film featuring Rowan Atkinson's hapless 
Mr Bean, topped the charts in Its first 
week in Australia. But wlfl It do as wefl in 
the US when it opens In October? 
Backers say the big challenge is to 
establish Mr Bean as "a character worth 
paying $7.50 to see in a movie". 

Page 7 
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News Business 


Drinks merger talks sour 

Bernard Arnault, chairman of LVMH. the French drinks group, 
sought a Elbn (jL67bn) “Indemnification" payment from Guinness 
and Grand Metropolitan, the UK drinks groups planning a £24bn 
merger, in connection with an alternative proposal he put to them 
privately two weeks ago, according to a document published by Guin- 
ness and GrandMet yesterday. The development appears to herald a 
souring of discussions. Page 24 and Lex; Movers mid shakers. Page 6 

TV drama In Spain: The best television drama to Spain Is being 
played off-screen to a flurry of alliances and betrayals. Yesterday, as 
Spain's leading commercial television network, AntenaS. finalised 
details of its takeover by Telefonica, the national telecoms company, 
its Jilted partner, Grupo Prisa, was accusing Spain's ruling centre- 
right party of blatant interference in the media. Page 2 
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Parfa leads the way In a week of European market ; 

Paris stole the show in a week of strong 
performances across Europe. The CAC-40 
topped Wednesday’s close with another 
high yesterday, closing up 5 per cent on 
the week. Frankfurt's Ibis-indicated DAX 
index picked up 6 per cent on the week. 
Other leading European markets closed 
the week relatively quietly, still consoli- 
dating the rises which took several to 
highs on Wednesday. Page 21 

Coppar traders monitor zinc uproar: Fears were growing that 
turmoil to the zinc market . caused by a TnfarwuHng of future prices 
by Chinese smelters, could spread to copper trading The smelters 
early this year sold 250,000 tonnes of zinc short that is, sold metal 
they did not own to the expectation the price would fell and they 
could meet the obligations to sell by buying at the lower level. 
Instead, the price rose by nearly S500 a tonne and the smelters face 
losses of up to SlOQm. Page 24; Commodities, Page 8 

Alfa blows Ha hone Sweeping away aid concerns about the 
viability of the famous Alfia-Romeo marque, plagued far years by a 
reputation for poor quality, Roberto Testore, chief executive of Alfa’s 
parent, Flat Auto, after 15 months in the job, says the sports car 
maker will sell 200,000 next year - a rise of no less than 67 per cent 
over 1996. Testore said the new 156 Alfa sports saloon will become the 
biggest-eelltog model in the company's 70-year history. Page 23 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Twisted plot of Spain’s digital TV 


By tom Bums in Madrid 

The battle to control Spam’s 
digital television market has 
turned into a political soap 
opera that Includes all-night 
meetings of business 
tycoons, furious exchanges 
in parliament, back stab* 
bing, quirky legislation and 
appeals to the dispassionate 
arbitration of the European 
Commission. 

As Antena3, Spain’s lead- 
ing commercial television 
network finalised the details 
early yesterday of its take- 
over by Telefonica, the 
national telecoms company, 
Grupo Prisa, the broadcast- 
er's jilted partner, accused 
the ruling centre-right party 


of blatant interference in the 
media. Others said a blow 
had been struck for press 
pluralism. 

The cast complements the 
drama. It stars Mr Juan VII- 
lalonga, the banker friend of 
prime minister Mr Josd 
Marla Aznar. who was 
appointed to run Telefdnica 
a year ago by the incoming 
Popular party; Mr Antonio 
Asensio, Antena3’s erstwhile 
owner, who made his for- 
tune out of soft-porn as post- 
Franco Spain moved to 
democracy; and Mr Jesus de 
Polanco, a school textbook 
publisher who turned Prisa 
into the dominant domestic 
media company during the 
13 years of rule by the 


farmer Socialist government 

However the plot, studded 
with sudden betrayals and 
surprise reconciliations, has 
often been difficult to 
follow. 

A year ago Mr Polanco and 
Mr Asensio were swapping 
law suits as Anteua3's then 
chairman started signing up 
transmission rights with 
football clubs that were 
ostensibly under contract to 
Prlsa's subscriber TV net- 
work, Canal Plus. By Decem- 
ber they had pooled their 
interests and were partners 
in the January launch of 
nanal plus Digital, a satellite 
service with a monopoly 
to broadcast pay-per-view 
first division football 


In soccer-mad Spain. 

Mr Polanco thought he 
had a deal to develop cable 
TV with Telefonica a year 
ago when the telecoms oper- 
ator was run by a Socialist 
party stalwart When Mr Vil- 
1 along* undid the cable ven- 
ture alleging that it 
breached Brussels competi- 
tion rules. Prise’s chair man 
purposefully set about 
wooing Mr Asensio who was 
the partner that Mr Aznar's 
Popular party had In mind to 
launch a government- 
friendly satellite service, 
backed by Telefonica, to 
rival the Prisa venture. 

Mr ViHalonga has done Mr 
Aznar's government an 
incalculable service by engi- 


neering the purchase of Mr 
Asensio 'a controlling stake 
in Antena3. Telefonica has 
paid Pta4L5bn (5273m) for 23 
per cent of the TV network 
and Mr ViQalonga has per- 
suaded two domestic banks. 
Central Hispano and San- 
tander. to Increase their 
equity in the company to 23 
per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively. 

Mr Asensio, who owns 
considerable press interests 
in Barcelona, is now free of 
bank debts and bn* made a 
sizeable capital gains. Mr 
Polanco, having ably alleged 
government harassment of 
his business before the Euro- 
pean Commission (hi* riigttai 
decoders have been banned 


Russia sells 
telecom stake 
for $1.88bn 


By John ThomhB 
in Moscow 

A fleet of black Mercedes 
surrounded the dingy head- 
quarters of Russia's Federal 
Property Commission yester- 
day as powerful business 
barons gathered to hear the 
results of an auction for 25 
per cent of Svyazinvest. the 
giant state-owned telecom- 
munications holding com- 
pany. 

Beaming ministers 
announced the stake had 
gone for 51J£bn - 59 per 
cent higher than the mini- 
mum bid price - to a consor- 
tium composed of Onexim- 
bank, Russia's biggest 
t-nmmeurfai h ank, and Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell, the 
international investment 

hanlt 

The sale, Russia's biggest 
single privatisation, will 
help the government pay off 
its arrears to the armed 
forces by the beginning of 
September. Seventy-one per 
cent of the proceeds will go 
to the federal budget. The 
rest will enable Svyazinvest 
to begin upgrading Russia's 
antiquated telecommunica- 
tions network. 

Mr Vladimir Bulgak, a 
deputy prime minister, said 
he was more than satisfied 
with the auction, which 
some had doubted would 
succeed. 

“This confirms the correct- 
ness of our strategy in form- 
ing the Svyazinvest holding 
company, and refutes the 
opinion of the sceptics, who 
were convinced such a large 
collection of illiquid assets 
could not he sold as a single 
share packet for more than 
the starting price," he said. 

The Russian stock market 
reacted positively, with the 
RTS index of leading shares 
closing 2.3 per cent higher at 

am& 

But some financiers said 
they had been deterred from 
bidding because of the auc- 
tion's restrictive terms and 


timetable. Each participant 
had to lodge a $400m bond in 
advance of the auction - 
with no guarantee that it 
would be returned - and had 
less than three weeks to ana- 
lyse the company’s finances. 

“By international stan- 
dards this was a joke," said 
one banker. “Yon do not do 
a $2bn transaction in 18 
days. You could have sold 
Svyazinvest for a lot more." 

Svyazinvest was created as 
a holding company, with 
controlling stakes In 88 
regional telephone operators 
and Rostelekom. the domi- 
nant long-distance and inter- 
national carrier, to act as a 
financing vehicle for the 
industry. Two previous 
attempts to sen Svyazinvest 
had collapsed amid acri- 
mony. 

Mr Alfred Kokh, the priva- 
tisation minister, said the 
sale had shown the world 
that Russia could conduct an 
open sale of a major strate- 
gic asset, achieving a higher 
valuation for Svyazinvest 
than that of comparable 
companies in the Czech 
Republic and Hungary. 

Hie only rival offer came 
from a consortium of Alfa 
Group and Most Bank, two 
Influential Russian concerns, 
TelefOnica, the Spanish tele- 
communications company, 
and Credit Suisse First Bos- 
ton, the international invest- 
ment bank. It bid 51.71bn. 

The winning consortium 
will be able to nominate two 
directors to serve on Svy- 
azinvest ’s board, giving it 
power of veto and Is free to 
sell its stake after 75 days. 
But It Is unclear to what 
extent the consortium will 
be able positively to shape 
the future course of Svy- 
azinvest and its dozens of 
subsidiaries. 

A further 24 per cent of 
SvyaztevesTs shares will be 
sold next year to Russian 
investors with the govern- 
ment retaining a 51 per cent 
stake. 



French prime ministef 
Lionel Jospin said 
yest er day public spending 
would have to be cut if the 
1998 budget deficit was to 
be kept to 3 per cent of 
gross domestic product, 
writes David Owen in Pars. 

Speaking to RTL radio 
(left) he acknowledged that 
cutting the deficit would 
be “a bit more difficult" in 
1998 than 1997, while 
predicting that economic 
conditions over the next 
few months should be 
better. 

His comments came at 
the end of a week in which 
France's Socialist-led 
government announced 
FFr32bn ($&26bn) of public 
deficit reduction measures 
for 1997, while offering no 
guarantee that France 
would meet the 3 per cent 
of GDP deficit criterion for 
economic and monetary 
union. 

Meanwhile, France's 
impressive trade surplus 
continued to rise, with 
May's surplus reaching 
FFr16J5bn, according to 
seasonally adjusted 
figures, up from FFii&6bn 
a month earlier. 


EU raises stakes on 
BA’s Heathrow slots 


By Mic hae l Skapinksr 
in London and Ned Buckley 
in Brussels 

The European Commission 
is considering demanding 
that the proposed alliance of 
British Airways and 
American Airlines 
relinquish 350 weekly 
take-off and landing slots at 
London's Heathrow airport 

The proposal that the two 
airlines give up 350 slots is 
understood to come from the 
office of Mr Karel Van Miert 
the EU competition 
commissioner. However, 
staff in the office of Mr Nell 
Kinnock, transport 
commissioner, are arguing 
that the number should be 
lower. 

Mr Kinnock's aides fear 
that if the Commission sets 
the figure at 350. the two 
airlines will abandon their 


proposed link-up. The two 
carriers are also expected to 
oppose the 350-slot 
suggestion vigorously. They 
have said that the proposal 
from the UK Office of Fair 
Trading that they give up 
168 weekly slots would make 
it difficult for the alliance to 
succeed. 

The proposed alliance has 
attracted strong opposition 
from other airlines in the ITS 
and Europe, which say that 
it will have an 
overwhelmingly strong 
position at Heathrow, the 
world’s busiest international 
airport 

The alliance, which was 
first announced in June last 
year, still has to be approved 
by Brussels, by tbe 
department of transport in 
Washington and by the UK 
government. The two 
airlines plan substantial 


co-operation and flight 
co-ordination and intend to 
share revenues from their 
transatlantic services. 

The 'two carriers argue 
that tbe establishment 
earlier this year of the 
six-airline Star Alliance has 
strengthened the case for 
their link-up. The Star 
Alliance, which is led by 
United Airlines of the US 
and Lufthansa of Germany, 
groups carriers in Europe, 
the Americas and Asia. 

BA and American 
announced last week that 
they were both considering 
taking stakes in Iberia of 
Spain, which could be 
invited to join their alliance. 
Both BA and American 
already have links with 
Qantas of Australia. 
American is also planning to 
buy a 10 per cent stake in 
Aerolineas Argentines. 


Fears grow of worsening flood disaster 


By Ralph Atkins In Bonn 

More east Germans from 
flood-hit regions near Poland 
were evacuated yesterday as 
breaches in the river Oder 
defences widened dramatic- 
ally. submerging homes and 
farms and threatening worse 
to come. 

As one of Germany’s big- 
gest emergency operations 
battled to control the crisis, 
Mr Werner M filler, a senior 
official in the state of Bran- 
denburg, declared the catas- 
trophe a M once-in-a- thousand 
years flood”. 

Some 2,800 people were 


evacuated from around 
Aurith, south of Frankfurt- 
an-dex-Oder, after a breach 
in defences widened into a 
800 metre gap. The flood 
waters - caused by heavy 
rainfall across central 
Europe - rose rapidly to up 
to 5 metres deep, flooding 
bouses to roof level. 

lb tbe north, about 5.000 
people in Odeibruch - the 
low-lying region reclaimed 
in the 18th century - were 
told to leave their homes 
because of fears of a further 
breach. As the dykes in 
Oderbruch began to slide, 
emergency workers were 


last night struggling to rein- 
force weak points. Helicop- 
ters dropped giant sandbags 
to help shore up the 
defences. A second line of 
defences was being built in a 
frenetic effort to limit the 
impact if, as is feared, the 
first line gives way. 

Nearly 10,000 soldiers and 
millions of sandbags have 
been deployed In the region. 
Emergency drinking water 
was being supplied last 
night and residents were 
warned to boil water, but 
fears of an epidemic were 
being played down by the 
authorities. 


With flood waters expected 
to take weeks to subside, 
insurance companies said 
accurate damage estimates 
were impossible at this 
stage. But a conservative 
prediction by Munich Re. the 
large reinsurance company, 
suggested damage from 
floods across central Europe, 
including in Poland and tbe 
Czech Republic would easily 
exceed DM1 bn ($500m). Alli- 
anz, Germany's largest 
insurance company, is 
expected to be hit by at least 
DM 100m in claims. 

In Brandenburg, Mr Man- 
fred Stolpe, the state prime 


minister, appealed for finan- 
cial relief to be channelled 
through a single coordinat- 
ing body that could bring 
together help from the Euro- 
pean Union. Bonn, the 
regional government, insur- 
ance companies and the Kre- 
dltanstalt fOr Wiederaufbau, 
the publicly owned develop- 
ment bank. 

Unveiling plans for a 
reb uilding progra m me in the 
Oder region after the waters 
have subsided, Mr Stolpe 
said: "We must ensure that 
no farmer or entrepreneur 
to give up their business 
because of the damage." 


EU probe uncovers sm u g gling 
of ozone-depleting chemicals 
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By Lionel Barber in Brussels 

An EU-wide customs 
investigation has uncovered 
a multi-million dollar smug- 
gling ring which imported 
1,000 tonnes of illegal CFG 
products from China, the 
European Commission dis- 
closed yesterday. 

Dutch customs agents 
seised a shipment of 150 
tonnes of CFC products in 
Rotterdam, leading to the 
arrest of a German suspect 
Other companies involved 
face criminal charges. Com- 
mission Officials said 

The EU banned the pro- 
duction of CFCs in January 
1995 on the grounds that 
they damage the ozone layer. 
But a lucrative black market 
exists for CFC products 


which can be used as cooling 
agents in refrigerators, in 
aircraft and as a means of 
fire protection. 

Tbe EU controls imports of 
CFCs under a quota system, 
chiefly to allow medical use 
of the chemical gases. In 
other areas, companies are 
encouraged either to use 
alternative environmentally 
friendly products or to recy- 
cle existing CFC products. 

The Commission said yes- 
terday it was considering 
further steps to restrict the 
import regime for CFC 
gases, and intends shortly to 
propose a ban on the sale 
and use of CFCs In the EU. 

The CFC smuggling opera- 
tion began when the German 
suspect used a false, non- 
CFC label - cooling agent 


R227 - to cover imports of 
illegal gases in more than 80 
containers from China. False 
declarations were made to 
customs in Germany, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. 

Only chemical experts 
could tell the difference. "It 
was not like opening a con- 
tainer labelled ping pong 
balls and discovering Chi- 
nese shirts,” said one Com- 
mission officiaL 

Commission officials 
declined to name the Ger- 
man company which sold 
the products to customers in 
Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, and 
the UK - in each case with- 
out paying EU customs 
duties. Some went across the 
Atlantic. 

Throughout the operation. 


the German company 
Invoiced the goods as recy- 
cled European products. 
However, as the Commission 
pointed out yesterday, the 
total of L000 tonnes of illegal 
imports Is more than double 
the total annual capacity for 
recycling in the EU. 

In addition, the low prices, 
which unde-cut law-abiding 
dealers in CFCs, almost cer- 
tainly led to large and illicit 
profits for the Germany com- 
pany during Its operation, 
the Commission said. 

Under the Montreal Proto- 
col on ozone layer depleting 
substances, the production 
of CFCs has been illegal in 
OECD countries since Janu- 
ary 1996. In developing coun- 
tries, production will be ban- 
ned from 2010. 
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drama 


and bis football broadcasting 
rights restricted), has 
had his strategy blown 
off course and .Mr 
Villalonga has moved 
Telefonica firmly Into 
multimedia services. 

Mr Aznar's government 
stands accused of cutting a 
hostile media group down to 
size. Critics of the all-pervad- 
ing Prisa empire - it 
includes El Pais, tbe leading 
newspaper, Cadena Ser, the 
top radio station, several 
pub lishing companies and 
the biggest bookstore chain 
in the country as well as TV 
interests - who worry about 
media concaitration, say the 
soap has bad a happy end- 
ing. 


Boeing 
merger 
wins final 
clearance 

By Nefl Buddey in Brussels 

The fl5bn merger of Boeing 
and McDonnell Douglas 
cleared its final hurdles last 
night as both sets of share- 
holders voted in favour and 
competition experts from 
European Union states 
endorsed Brussels' decision 
earlier this week to approve 
it 

But the ripai remained con- 
troversial to the last, with 
France continuing to voice 
strong opposition, and pre- 
venting the advisory com- 
mittee from reaching a 
unanimou s decision during a 
meeting which unexpectedly 
ran for nearly four hours. 

France insisted on having 
its opposition recorded In 
the meeting’s conclusions. It 
is also understood to have 
won a pledge from the Euro- 
pean Commission to set up a 
monitoring system to ensure 
that Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas observe the commit- 
ments made to assuage Brus- 
sels’ competition concerns. 

Earlier, both the French 
prime minister, Mr Lionel 
Jospin, and one of France's 
two European Commission- 
ers, Ms Edith Cresson, had 
questioned whether Boeing's 
commitments were ade- 
quate. Mr Jospin telephoned 
Fiance's competition repre- 
sentative during last night’s 
EU meeting. 

The EU authorities’ five- 
month investigation of the 
merger, which will create 
the world’s biggest aero- 
space group, had brought 
the EU and the US to the 
brink of a trade war. 

The Commission agreed in 
principle last Wednesday to 
approve the merger after 
winning last-minute conces- 
sions from Boeing, but 
delayed its definitive vote 
until next Wednesday so 
that It could get an opinion 
from the advisory committee 
yesterday - as required by 
EU competition rules. 

Boeing agreed to scrap the 
exclusivity clause in 20-year 
supply deals it had signed 
with three US airlines, 
American, Continental, and 
Delta. 

The concession came on 
top of earlier commitments 
to “ringfence" the civilian 
aircraft business of McDon- 
nell Douglas as a separate 
legal entity inside Boeing, 
and to make available 
licences and patents from 
McDonnell Douglas’s mili- 
tary research programmes to 
rival companies. 

But Mr Jospin warned yes- 
terday that France was 
reserving judgment on the 
merger, and said Boeing's 
concessions needed to be 
examined more carefully. 

Mrs Cresson told the 
French newspaper Le Monde 
the merger was a “blow to 
competition law”. 

"As wen as the position it 
will have in the large air- 
liner market, Boeing is 
acquiring a monopoly in 100- 

apator aircraft and a q rwwri- 

monopoly - 90 per cent of 
the global market - in 
freight aircraft,” she warned. 

She said the Commission 
had not won all the conces- 
sions it had originally, 
demanded from Boeing, 
includin g commitments not 
to buy up smaller suppliers, 
and selling McDonnell Doug- 
las’s civilian aircraft divi- 
sion. 

But, after the advisory 
committee’s majority 
approval, the French inter- 
ventions are insufficient to 
derail final approval of the 
merger by the European 
Commission next Wednes- 
day. 

In Seattle, meanwhile, 
more than 99 per cent of 
Boeing shareholders voted in 
favour of the . merger. 
McDonnell Douglas share- 
holders voted by a similar 
margin at a separate meet- 
ing in St Louis. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Senate warns 
on global 
warming pact 

aassasssasa,-;;. 

banns the US economy. The non-binding resolution also 
said the US should reject a treaty 
developing countries to limit their 
in tbe same timeframe as that m which indmixinlmeti 

countries were required to reduce 
1 be resolution, sponsored by West Vugma Democrat 
Robert Byrd and Nebraska Republican Chuck mgei. 

P >^White Hbuse would need 
tbe treaty it Is negotiating with other in< ? ust ^^ i ^ 
tries to reduce their pollution from burning fossil fuels 
that Is blamed for warming the atmosphere. 

“This resolution rejects the United Nations’ current 
negotiating strategy of binding the United States. and 
other developed nations to legally-binding reductions 
without requiring any new or binding commitments from 
130 nations such as China, Mexico, and South Korea, Mr 
Hagel said. . 

The so oalled Berlin Mandate, agreed to by the US and 
other industrialised countries, calls on them to make 
binding commitments on the grounds that they are 
responsible for almost all the existing heat-trapping pollu- 
tion. while developing countries would not face bin d ing 
terms. Reuter, Washington 


CONGO 


Finance minis ter arrested 

/ 

investor nnmfittowtt in the leadership of tbe new Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo, formerly Zaire, has taken a 
knock following the arrest of President Laurent Kabila's 
finance minister, apparently on suspicion of embezzle- 
ment 

Mr Mawampanga Mwana Nanga was placed under 
jwiia> arrest as part of an i n ves ti gation money trans- 
fers. Officials said the go v ernment would wait until Mr 
Kabila returned from Eritrea to discuss the case and Mr 
Pierre Victor Mpoyo, the economy minister, would take 
over in the meanwhile. 

A US-educated academic, Mr Mawampanga is a keen 
advocate of free market enterprise and the key interlocu- 
tor far mining companies hoping to exploit the country’s 
reserves of cobalt, copper, tin and zinc. He was regarded 
as providing a healthy antidote to the state intervention 
that Mr Kabila, a former Marxist, occasionally appears to 
favour. 

If Mr Mawampanga is guilty, it suggests the corruption 
endemic under former President Mobutu Sese Seko has 
started engulfing the new regime. If instead he and his 
policies have fallen oat of favour, it could spell trouble for 
foreign investors hoping for a sympathetic ear and hands- 
off approach from the government. 

Mtchela Wrong, Nairobi 

■ GREECE 


EEB loan for Corinth bridge 

&eece yesterday signed an Ecu370m ($407m) loan agree- 
ment with the European Investment Bank, the EU’s soft 
landing arm, for the construction of a much-delayed toll 
bridge across the earthquake-prone Corinth Golf. 

GTM-Entrepose, the French specialist bridge-builder, 
heads-a consortium of six Greek construction companies 
that will build the EcuTBOm cable bridge linking Jtion a nd 
Antirrion in western Greece. 

It will be a BOT (bufld-operate4xansfer) project in 
which the consortium hopes to recover Its investment 
through a 35-year concession to collect tolls from vehicles 
using the bridge. 

Tbe 2.5km bridge will take seven years to build and is 
due to open early in 2005. It poses a technical challenge, 
with foundations to be sunk 60m into the seabed to 
ensure stability in an area where strong earthquakes 
have struck since ancient times. 

The Socialist government is keen for the project to go 
ahead because It will open up a neglected area of western 
Greece to development, and help improve communica- 
tions with Albania and the former Yugoslav republic of 
Macedonia. The bridge was designed by Greek engineers 
almost 20 years ago but met with a series of obstacles. 
Businessmen in the western pert of Patras objected on the 
grounds that investment would shift to the other side of 
the Gulf, while owners of ferries that transport vehicles 
across the strait threatened to block construction of a 
bridge. Kerin Hope, Athens 

■ TURKISH ECONOMY 


World Bank to lend $1.5bn 

The World Bank yesterday announced a new $L5bn loan 
programme for Turkey. Mr Johannes Linn, World Bank 
vice president for Europe and central Asia, said loans of 
up to SSOOm a year for three years would support health 
and educational developments as well as regional policy. 

If approved by the Bank's board in September, the loan 
would ease pressure on Turkey’s external accounts. The 
country must make foreign debt service payments of 
S13JHm this year and $14.7bn in 1998. 

Mr Uxm said he also hoped to see progress on struc- 
tural economic reform and fiscal stabilisation to lower 
inflation and the economy's volatility. The Ranir which 
has a large portfolio of un disbursed Inarm, naTi^d on Tur- 
key to improve implementation of existing prefects. Tbe 
World Bank could raise the volume of fresh loans to $5bn 
if the new government of Mesut Ylhnaz is able to make 
progress on both these fronts. John Barham, Ankara 

■ TURKISH POLITICS 


filler escapes spying charge 

Mrs Tansu CSRer, Turkey’s former prime minister, will 
not be tried on charges of spying for the CIA, an Ankara 
court ruled yesterday. The capital’s state security court 
prosecutor had already said the court was not competent 
to bear the accusation, first made by the far-left Workers 
Party. A military court then decided to investigate the 
charge, only to later refer the case back to the civilian 
courts. 

Tbe politically powerful military appears intent on 
politically destroying Mrs Ciller and her former coalition 
partner Mr Necmettm Erbakan after forcing them out of 
office in June after eleven months in power. Tbe secular- 
ist army is supporting an attempt by prosecutors to close 
Mr Erbakan's Welfare party, claiming ft attempted to 
establish an Islamic state, John Barham, Ankara 

m UKRAINE 


Kuchma reshuffles cabinet 

Ukrai n i an president Leonid. Kuchina yesterday reshuffled 
his cab i net appointing new ministers of economy, energy 

coal mining and industry. He left intact appointments in ' 

the defence, toterior, and finance ministries, along with, 
tha deputy prime minister in charge of reforms. 

Earlier this month, Mr Kuchma appointed Mr Valery 
Pnstovoitenko as prime minis ter after accepting the resig- 
nation of Mr Patio Laza r enk o . According to the Ukrainian 
constitution, the president is-required to appoints new 
cabinet if the haad of government gfampBc 

Charles Clover, Moscow 
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Fifa acts over Iraqi football caning charges 


By Jimmy Bums 

World soccer’s governing body, 
likes to say its concern is football 
not politics - even if thi: has 
meant turning a blind eye to 
authoritarian governments who 
exploit the sport for political rea- 
sons. 

So Pita's aim onn cement yester- 
day that ft Is investigating 
reports of human rights viola- 
tions by Saddam Hussein's son 
Uday against tbB Iraqi football 
team may come as a surpris e. 

In a move that threatens to 
block Baghdad’s attempt to end 


its international pariah status, 
Fifa is considering a call from 
Iraq} opposition groups that Sad- 
dam's Iraq should be banned 
from all future international foot- 
ball competitions - a draconian 
measure only previously applied 
for any length of time during 
South Africa's apartheid regime. 

“We fee] we are entitled to taka 
whatever action is necessary to 
defend the good image of the 
game,** Fifa’s spokesman. Mr 
Keith Cooper, told the FT last 
night. 

Fifa has been forced to act after 
allegations surfaced in the Brit* 


ish media that Uday recently had 
members of the Iraqi national 
. football team caned on the soles 
of their feet and beaten on their 
backs to encourage them to play 
better. 

Uday, the president of the Iraqi 
football federation, was appar- 
ently furious with the team's fail- 
ure to qualify for next year's 
World Cup in France, after losing 
at home and away against Kaz- 
akhstan. 

European intelligence officials 
say Uday has become increasingly 
paranoid about Us political posi- 
tion and even more brutal since 


narrowly surviving an assassina- 
tion attempt last December. He 
had previously acted as de facto 
prime minister with a reputation 
for violence that was excessive 
even by Iraqi standards. 

“From his political point view, 
Uday saw Iraq's football success 
internationally as a way of 
regaining some of his old power 
and projection,” one European 
intelligence official said yester- 
day. 

According to the Iraqi National 
Congress, the London-based 
group representing Iraqi opposi- 
tion groups, Uday’s football “bru- 


tality is oot something new”. In 
the late 1980's, Uday was so 
incensed with the bad perfor- 
mance of A1 Rashid - a team be 
had personally created and 
funded - that he went to its train- 
ing ground and shot over the 
beads of the players with a 
machine gun. 

Fifa has known for years about 
Uday’s poor human rights record 
as well as bribery allegations, but 
had chosen to turn a blind eye. 
Last night Fifa defended Itself in 
terms which suggest that its 
political tendency is still, at best, 
cautious. 


“We are investigating newspa- 
per reports to see if they have 
any foundation. We have asked 1 
the Iraqi authorities for lnforma- : 
tion and have approached the! 
Asian Football Confederation 
which was responsible for Iraq's 
World Cup group," it said. 

Iraq last qualified for the 
World Cup in 1986. Since then, 
Fifa has allowed the country's 
national team to participate in ' 
other international events Includ- 
ing football youth championships 
and the Olympic football compe- 
tition. Uday is also president of 
Iraq’s Olympic committee. 


IMF Oil Segregation on buses and issue of Jewish identity have sparked divisive debate 

attack Worries grow over Israel religious groups 


over 

Kenya 

kickbacks 

By Ml chela Wrong In Nairobi 

Kenya's economic and 
political prospects were on 
the line yesterday as pro- 
democracy activists pre- 
pared to take to the streets 
of Mombasa and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund gave 
the government a week to 
show it was serious about 
cracking down on corrup- 
tion. 

Organisers of today's rally 
in the Moslem port city, a 
big tourist destination, 
threw down the gauntlet by 
refusing to apply for a 
licence for the meeting, held 
by opposition and religious 
leaders, civic groups and 
human rights campaigners 
demanding constitutional 
changes before the next elec- 
tion. 

The failure to ask for 
authorisation set the stage 
for a possible repeat of the 
July 7 incidents in Nairobi, 
when television images of 
Kenyan police breaking up a 
s imilar protest with bullets, 
clubs and teargas shattered 
the country's peaceful image 
abroad. 

The authorities had earlier 
signalled they would not 
allow the law to be broken. 
But analysts speculated that 
mounting threats of cuts of 
aid from foreign govern- 
ments might persuade belea- 
guered President Daniel arap 
Moi to show more flexibility 
thin time around. 

Donor countries main- 
tained the pressure yester- 
day, with 22 ambassadors 
writing to Mr Moi to urge 
him to make negotiations 
“all-inclusive" and continue 
talking to groups calling for 
changes to a constitution 
giving the incumbent an 
inbuilt advantage at the 
polls. 

The letter appeared to give 
tacit support to the National 
Convention Executive Coun- 
cil, the broad-based move- 
ment which is 'demanding to 
be consulted over possible 
amendments.' The ruling 
party, Kanu, recently 
insisted that only elected 
politicians had a mandate to 
take part in discussions. 

The diplomatic initiative 
came shortly after the IMF 
had warned Kenya that its 
three-year $220m loan pro- 
gramme would lapse if the 
government failed to take 
“strong measures” to make 
the public sector more trans- 
parent and accountable by 
July 31. 

The warning, which marks 
a new low in relations 
between Kenya and the IMF, 
came after a fund delegation 
returning from Nairobi told 
the board in Washington 
that government measures 
to stem corruption had 
fallen “far short" erf what the 
IMF was demanding. 

The government’s failure 
to recoup $400m In public 
funds that went missing dur- 
ing the Golden berg scandal, 
punish top officials involved 
or take steps to prevent a 
repeat of Kenya's worst 
financ ial scandal , lie at the 

heart of the fund’s dissatis- 
faction. Financial analysts 
warned that suspension of 
the loan programme could 
be both far-reaching and 
long-lasting. 


M rs A vital Bar-Or 
takes the Number 
5 bus in Jerusalem 
and knows she must sit at 
the back. The bus cuts 
through one of the city's 
most ultra-Orthodox dis- 
tricts, where segregation 
between men and women is 
the norm, even in certain 
shops. 

An informal segregation 
has existed far some time on 
Oils route, with the Haredim, 
or ultra-Orthodox men. sit- 
ting in tiie front, the women 
at the back. 

But in a recent decision, 
the transport minis try, 
headed by an Orthodox min- 
ister, introduced a pilot 
scheme in Bnei Brak, near 
Tel Aviv, whereby women 
must enter the bus only 
from the back and mm from 
the front. 

The scheme is soon to be 
rm pipm tmtoH hi certain parts 
of Jerusalem also. 

“The Haredim requested 
this so that the women 
will not have to walk 
past the men,” said Mr 
Avnlr Ovadia, of the trans- 
port ministry. 

“The men will not have to 
see the women... I feel we 
have to give a service to the 
Haredim. They are the ones 
who use public transport the 
most," he said. 

The derision has angered 
liberal groups. Ids Yael 
Dayan, a leading member of 
the opposition Labour Party, 
described the decision as 
“disastrous”. 

“The public buses are 
being segregated, if the Har- 
edim want segregation they 
should have theft own pri- 
vate buses and not impose 
this Illegal act on public 
transportation. We must not 
allow the Haredim to 
monopolise our lives,” she 
said. 

Mr Yitzhak Kagan of Dan, 
the public bus network. 
Insisted that the pilot pro- 
jects would be confined to 



Ultra-Orthodox Jews in the Meagh Sharim neighbourhood of Jerusalem. They want more power. 


ultra-Orthodox districts, 
though non-rehgious people 
have to travel along these 
routes. 

But academics believe that 
the bus s^regatian is symp- 
tomatic of a deepening polar- 
isation in Israel. 

“There is a real struggle 
taking place between the 
Haredim and the secular 
c ommunit y," said Mr Moshe 
Lissak, sociology professor 
at the Hebrew University. 

“It is growing all the time. 
The case of the buses shows 
how deep this trend is." 

But the struggle over the 
identity of Israel is no longer 


confined to the country 
itself 

With the religious parties 
making up a third of the cab- 
inet led by Mr Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the prime minis- 
ter, they have opened one of 
the most divisive of debates 
and one that is also affecting 
Jews worldwide. 

They have tried to make it 
legally binding that only 
those Jews converted by an 
Orthodox Rabbi - as 
opposed to a liberal Reform 
or Conservative Rabbi - and 
who adhere to strict rituals 
of dress, eating, marriage, 
and funerals, are real Jews. 


For Jews in the diaspora, 
especially in the US, 
such a law would mean that 
many would lose all their 
rights in Israel since they 
wonld not be regarded as 
Jews in the eyes of the 
Orthodox. 

Although Mr Netanyahu 
recently forged a temporary 
compromise on this issue. 
Jews in the US are no longer 
prepared to remain silent 
about the future direction of 
IsraeL 

Mr Stanley Gold, president 
of Shamrock Holdings and 
outgoing chairman of Root, 
Israel’s largest industrial 


conglomerate, said earlier 
this month that any change 
in the conversion status quo 
would move Israel from “a 
democracy to a theocracy." 

“The ultra-Orthodox want 
to determine who can 
become a Jew and how one 
can be a Jew." he argued, 
warning that other laws 
would follow that could gov- 
ern "anything from driving 
on Shabbath to women's 
clothing to Big Macs, 
increasingly restricting the 
lifestyles of secular Israelis 
while demeaning the cere- 
monies of other Jewish tradi- 
tions." 


Such developments are 
already taking place. 

Anyone driving a car 
along certain streets in Jeru- 
salem during the Sabbath 
risks being stoned. 

Any Reform Jews praying 
as a group close to the 
Wailing Wall, the Jews' holi- 
est site, risk being beaten up 
and having excrement 
thrown at them by the Hare- 
dim, as happened last 
month. 

As Mr Gold reminded his 
audience In Jerusalem, there 
was “no police Investigation 
and not one member of the 
government condemned the 
behaviour. If the attackers 
had been Arab instead of 
Haredim, would the police 
and government officials 
behave in this same way? Of 
course not!” 

US Jews believe Israel's 
secular community is too 
passive to the growing 
power of the Haredim. 

They make up 10 per cent 
of the population and receive 
$2bn a year from taxpayers 
to hind their schools and 
political organisations, even 
though they do noL recognise 
the state of Israel or serve in 
the army. 

“If the Israeli people do , 
not rise up. these extremists | 
will become more embold- 
ened." said Mr Gold, arguing 
that “Jews and investors 
around the world will 
increasingly turn away. 
Unless you hold these Aya- 
tollahs in check, Israel will 
lose the confidence of most 
outside investors," Mr Gold 
said. 

This was one of the rea- i 
sons behind Mr Netanyahu's I 
derision to forge a tempo- 
rary compromise over the 
conversion law. But Mr 
Gold’s supporters believe the 
battle to protect and nurture 
Israel's democratic tradi- 
tions has only begun. 

Judy Dempsey 


Fujimori 
faces new 
round 
of flak 

By SaBy Bowen In Lima 


Opposition par liamentarians 
are calling for a congressio- 
nal commission to investi- 
gate renewed allegations 
that President Alberto Fuji- 
mori was not bom in Peru. 

Fresh documents allege 
that the man who has gov- 
erned the country for the 
past seven years entered 
Peru as a small child with 
his immigrant parents. The 
constitution clearly bars 
anyone not bom within the 
national territory becoming 
head of state. 

Constitutional experts say 
such proof would invalidate 
the 1995 elections and, possi- 
bly, many of the vast num- 
ber of documents signed by 
Mr Fujimori over Lhe years. 

The allegations of irregu- 
larities add to the climate of 
political tension which has 
been mounting in Peru over 
the past two months. 

The sacking of three 
judges of the newly created 
constitutional tribunal; the 
apparent persecution of the 
Israeli-born chief share- 
holder of a television chan- 
nel critical of the presiden- 
tial entourage; the revelation 
of widespread telephone tap- 
ping; and the unprecedented 
appearance of senior mem- 
bers of the armed forces in 
the congress building have 
combined u> create a poten- 
tially damaging sense of 
political and juridical insta- 
bility. 

Journalists from Caretas, 
Peru's leading news maga- 
zine, first raised questions 
about President Fujimori's 
nationality four years ago. 
Scrutiny of a baptismal reg- 
ister showed his birthplace 
had been clumsily altered. 
As they photographed the 
relevant page, the investiga- 
tive journalists were 
assaulted by the parish 
priest and the register has 
since disappeared. 

Further investigation has 
suggested that when Mr 
Fujimori's immigrant 
mother received her Peru- 
vian documents on arrival in 
1934. she formally declared 
she was accompanied by two 
children: the president is the 
second oldest 

There has been no official 
statement from government 
palace or from members of 
the Fujimori family, 
although a firm denial is 
expected. Some members of 
congress - not all from the 
ruling alliance - are berat- 
ing their colleagues for 
“destabilising" Peru with 
calls for farther probes. 


US durables 
show rebound 


Algeria’s top terrorist, alive or dead? 

Confusion reigns as country’s deep-seated violence shows little sign of ending 


By Gerard Baker 

in Washington 

New orders for 
manufactured durable goods 
in the US increased by 2J 
per cent last month, driven 
by strong demand far cars 
and aircraft, the Commerce 
Department reported yester- 
day. 

Orders reached a record 
seasonally adjusted $180.6bn 
In June, further evidence the 
economy picked up momen- 
tum last month. The 
increase was the largest for 
five months, and fallowed a 
0.4 per cent fall a month ear- 
ner. 

Overall US output singed 
in the first three months of 
lhe year, led by a rapid rise 
in consumer demand. But 
from March to May the pace 
of growth decelerated 
sharply, easing fears that 
the strong demand would 
p rompt a rise in Inflation. 

The economic statistics so 
far available far June sug- 
gest the economy began a 
summer rebound last month, 
with gro w th in retail sales, 

construction and durable 
goods orders. 

The economy now looks to 
have sufficient momentum 


to maintain growth through 
the summer. But fears that 
the continuing expansion 
might force the Federal 
Reserve to raise interest 
rates next month have eased 
somewhat since Mr Alan 
Greenspan, the Fed chair- 
man, gave an exceptionally 
upbeat assessment of eco- 
nomic prospects in his half- 
yearly testimony to Con- 
gress this week. 

Mr Greenspan gave no 
hint of an imminent rise in 
interest rates, and bond and 
equity markets surged as a 
result 

One factor that may damp 
down economic growth in 
the second half of the year fa 
the continuing strength of 
the US dollar. Yesterday the 
dollar US currency main- 
tained its recent surge, 
remaining close to the 
DML84 level, up 22 per cent 
mi a year ago. 

Even highly successful US 
companies are expressing 
concern over the impact of 
the currency on exports. 
This week Microsoft, the 
computer software, maker 
said it expected the rising , 
dollar would knock 5 per \ 
emit off the company's total j 
revenues next year. 1 


By Rouia Khafcrf in London 

The mystery over whether 
Mr Antar Zouabri, Algeria’s 
most wanted terrorist, is 
alive or dead accurately 
reflects the confusion that 
surrounds information about 
the country’s five-year-long 
period of political violence. 

Local newspapers this 
week headlined news of a 
big army offensive which 
they said had cut off the 26- 
y ear-old man who is believed 
to lead Algeria's extremist 
Islamist armed groups, 
known as the GIA. 

Newswire services and one 
local paper, quoting unamed 
security officials, reported 
on Thursday that Mr Zoua- 
bri had been killed. Yet the 
Algerian government has 
not m ri fir med the stories, 
and people claiming to have 
ties to the GIA in London 
say reports of Mr Zouabri's 
death are fiction. This wiU 
become clear “in a couple of 
weeks," they say. 

Algeria’s army-hacked gov- 
ernment tightly controls 
security information, and 
while newspapers are period- 
ically allowed to publish sto- 
ries of atrocities and killings 
of members of armed groups, 
casualties among govern- 


ment security forces are 
never mentioned. 

Stories in the mostly anti- 
Islamist local press often 
have some grounding in real- 
ity, and the Information is 
often derived from security 
officials. But because report- 
ers are often unable indepen- 
dently to check information, 
and competition over reports 
on violence is fierce, details 
can be unreliable or exagger- 
ated. Reports that leaders of 
the GIA have been killed 
have often emerged in news- 
papers, but later turned out 
to be untrue. 

Reports that the Algerian 
army has this month 
launched a military cam- 
paign against armed groups 
in Hattatba, some 80km 
south-west of Algiers, have 
been confirmed by visitors to 
the region. Newspapers, 
however, have provided con- 
flicting accounts of the num- 
ber of deaths. 

It fa also impossible to con- 
firm bow many members of 
the armed groups have been 
surrounded. The forested 
mountain where the siege is 
taking place is on the edge of 
Blida province, which lies in 
the “triangle of death" 
where many massacres have 
taken place. The mountain is 
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A wanted poster of Antar 
Zouabri published in A1 
Hayat, a London-based pan- 
Arab newspaper 

said to be the hideout erf a 
group headed by Mr Zouabri. 
which the government 
blames far the killings. 

The elimination of Mr 
Zouabri in this offensive 
would no doubt mark a coup 
for the Algerian authorities, 
who never tire of claiming 


that the violence is firmly 
controlled, only to be faced 
with a flurry of civilian mas- 
sacres and bomb explosions. 

Some analysts say his 
death would also signal a 
move towards stabilisation 
of the Algerian conflict, 
which has already claimed 
more than 60,000 lives, espe- 
cially since it follows the 
release of two leaders of the 
Islamic Salvation Front 
(FIS), the party which was 
about to win the 1992 elec- 
tions when they were can- 
celled by the army. 

The FIS has now taken a 
conciliatory line towards the 
authorities and has been 
calling for negotiations. 

It has repeatedly con- 
demned the acts of the GIA, 
which it says are manipu- 
lated by the authorities, and 
claims that some of the mas- 
sacres taking place in 
remote villages can be 
ascribed to reprisals and acts 
of banditry aiming to drive 
people off a fertile land. 

There are two reasons why 
pinning too much hope for 
Algeria on Mr Zouabri’s 
death, ir confirmed, might be 
misleading . 

First, he would be at least 
the sixth leader of the GIA 
to be killed, and the armed 


groups are usually quick to 
find a replacement Mr Zoua- 
bri took over as head of a 
main armed group only in 
July 1996, after Mr Djamel 
Zitouni. his predecessor, was 
killed by a rival armed 
group. 

Second, so little reliable 
information is available on 
the GIA that it is not clear 
what Mr Zouabri actually 
controls. Analysts believe 
the GIA to be a nebulous col- 
lection of shadowy armed 
groups, that do not all 
respond to a single leader- 
ship. New names of groups 
appear periodically, only to 
disappear a few months 
later. 

The government has pro- 
moted the idea of the GIA as 
feuding collection of disor- 
ganised groupings and says 
the escalation in violence in 
the past year can be attri- 
buted to internal struggles 
among various armed 
groups, who attack each oth- 
er's families. 

Yet, the government has 
also allowed newspapers this 
week to propagate the notion 
that the GIA was bolding a 
“congress" in Hattatba to 
plan future strategy when it 
suddenly found itself under 
attack by the army. 
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Japanese broker’s licence suspended 


By GilBan Tea n Tokyo 

Japan's crackdown on 
corporate scandals gathered 
pace yesterday after the gov- 
ernment briefly suspended 
the licence of a medi am- 
sized broker. 

The Securities and 
Exchange Surveillance Com- 
mission, said that it had 
ordered Ark securities to 
stop business far two days 
for illegally mixing client 
and proprietary trades. 


The crime is amn'lai- to the 
one that Nomura, Japan's 
largest securities house, 
admitted on Thursday in 
relation to its dealings with 
sokaiya - corporate extor- 
tionists who traditionally 
demand money from compa- 
nies in exchange for not 
revealing sensitive informa- 
tion. It is likely to add to 
suspicions that the malprac- 
tice at Nomura was wide- 
spread in many other parts 
of the securities industry. 


The government Is prepar- 
ing to impose a heavy pen- 
alty on Nomura early next 
week. This is expected to 
Include the suspension of 
parts of its business for sev- 
eral months, with the equity 
and small company sales 
departments likely to be par- 
ticularly hit 

However, officials yester- 
day indicated that their 
investigations were also wid- 
ening to other big securities 
houses. 


Japanese papers reported 
that evidence had now 
emerged that three other 
companies had also carried 
out similar Illegal trades far 
sokaiya in recent years. The 
three refused to comment on 
the reports yesterday. How- 
ever, government prosecu- 
tors indicated that they were 
now preparing to launch a 
full inquiry into the compa- 
nies. 

The investigation into the 
companies is unlikely to be 


as extensive as the probe 
into Nomura, since they are 
smaller and in a weaker 
financial state. 

However, if evidence does 
emerge against them, the 
government may be forced 
to make some gesture of cen- 
sure to avoid any criticism 
that it unfairly targeted 
Nomura. 

The government is also 
expected to impose a penalty 
soon against Dal-Ichi Kan- 
gyo bank. Japan’s second 


largest bank, for related ille- 
gal loans to sokaiya. 

Tokyo prosecutors yester- 
day lodged a criminal cam- 
p taint against DKB over the - 
incident and also indicted its 
former chairman, Mr Tada- 
shi Qku da. Several other 
DKB officials have already 
been indicted over the affair. 

DKB is accused of having 
extended some Yll.78bn 
(fcLOOm) worth of loans to Mr 

Ryuichi Koike, a sokaiya, 
between 1994 and 1996. 


Canadians to 
meet US on 
salmon row 


By Scott Morrison 
In Vancouver 

US and Canadian officials 
are to meet next week in 
another effort to resolve the 
simmering «aimrm row that 
has threatened to develop 
into a wider trade dispute 
between the two nati ons. 

Hie decision to hold the 
talks was taken after fisher- 
men in British Columbia 
blockaded an Alaskan ferry 
for two days. The protesters, 
angered by high US catches 
of Canadian-bound sockeye 
salmon, released the vessel 
but warned they would 
again resort to blockading 
US ships if the dispute was 
not resolved within a week. 

President Bill Clinton has 
appointed as special envoy 
Mr William Ruckleshaus. a 
former head of the US Envi- 
ronmental Protection 
Agency. He will meet a 
Canadian representative 
who was expected to be 
appointed yesterday. Mr 
David Anderson, Canada's 
fisheries minis ter, will also 
hold talks with the gover- 
nors of Alaska and Washing- 
ton state. 

Canadian officials have 
put pressure on Mr Glen 
Clark, the British Columbia 
premier, who has threatened 
a series of sanctions against 
the US. Despite appeals by 
federal officials, however. Mr 
Clark has said he will go 
through with his threat to 
cancel a provincial lease on 


an underwater torpedo-test- 
ing facility used by US sub- 
marines. 

Mr Anderson has said Mr 
Clark will not be asked to 
participate in discussions 
with US officials. Tension 
between the two nations 
Increased alter Alaskan 
fishermen acknowledged 
they had caught up to 
350,000 sockeye salmon so 
for this season, at least three 
times the traditional limit of 
past quotas. 

The Alaskan fishermen 
contend they caught Canadi- 
an-bound sockeye by acci- 
dent while harvesting other 
salmon species. But British 
Columbia officials have 
repeatedly maintained that 
Alaskan fishermen target 
more valuable sockeye 
stocks instead. 

Next week's talks will be 
the latest of ' several recent 
rounds of negotiations to 
reach an agreement to divide 
the C$400m (US$290m) 

Pacific north-west salmon 
harvest. Canada, which h«<» 
been poshing for long-term 
salmon harvesting quotas 
since the previous limits 
lapsed in 1992. says the US is 
taking advantage of an 
abundance of Canadian- 
bound sockeye salmon. 

The last round of talks 
broke down in June as each 
side blamed the other for 
failing to make the neces- 
sary concessions to divide 
the harvest equitably while 
conserving stocks. 





Mr Kocherfl Raman Narayanan reviews a 
guard of honour after he was sworn in as 
President of India yesterday. 

Mr Narayanan. 76, who became the first 
“untouchable" to bold the post, appealed for 
a crusade against gro w ing corruption and 
against poverty, AFP reports. He said 
India's leaders bad “the obligation to direct 
all our efforts to t he task of abolishing 
poverty. Ignorance and disease from among 
our people" .He wait on: “Today there are 
signs of the weakening of the moral and 
spiritual fibre In onr public life with evils of 
commnnaBna. casteism, violence and cor- 
ruption bedevilling our society." Mr Naray- 


an an polled about 95 per cent of 5,000 votes 
cast by national and state politicians fn a 
pres iden tial election earlier this month. His 
election has been interpreted as a triumph 
for India’s “untouchables’’ - today r e f erre d 
to as Dalits (“oppressed”) - who feature at 
the bottom of the Hindu social scale. 

“TJntonchability” is outlawed in India but 
Dalits still suffer discrimination at the 
hands of the upper castes. Although the 
president is only a constitutional head, he 
can play a key role if elections lead to a 
bung parliament or when the formation of 
government becomes contentions. He is also 
bead of India’s armed forces. Picture: Reuter 


Attali to 
take on 
delicate 
mission 

By David Owen in Paris 

France's Socialist-led 
government has found a role 
for Mr Jacques Attali, the 
former special adviser to the 
late President Francois Mit- 
terrand but better known for 
his controversial spell at the 
head of the European Bank 
for Reconstruction and 
Development 

Mr Claude Allegro, educa- 
tion and technology minis- 
ter. has entrusted him with 
a vague but delicate-sound- 
ing mission aimed at bring- 
ing the country's universi- 
ties and its famous grandes 
ecoles . a training-ground of 
the French elite, closer 
together. 

Not surprisingly in view of 
the sort of tremors in the 
French establishment such a 
prospect might touch off, 
yesterday’s ministerial 
announcement was careful 
to make clear that the “origi- 
nality” of both institutions 
would be preserved. 

Bat it indicated that Mr 
Attali’s role would be to 
engineer a rapprochement in 
areas such as research, edu- 
cation. diplomas and student 
mobility. 

Mr Allegre believed it 
“Imperative that the higher 
education system should 
become permeated - as far 
as recruitment and tr aining 
are concerned - with the 
spirit of innovation, cre- 
ation, enterprise and initia- 
tive’*. 

"The proposals of Jacques 
Attali and the experts he 
will surround himself with 
must help to formulate a vic- 
torious response to the chal- 
lenges France is confronted 
by: increased European inte- 
gration. globalisation of 
trade and constantly acceler- 
ating scientific and technical 


Che initiative follows a 
riod In which France’s 
conically high onemploy- 
nt has helped touch off 

■ latest in a regular round 
debates and discussion 
out education reform, 
th the grande £cofe-edu- 
nd elite emerging in some 
•s as scapegoats for the 
rntry’s broader problems. 


High hopes for US-China summit 

Jiang sees improvement in two powers’ troubled relationship 


By Tony Walker in Beijing 

China's difficult relationship 
with the US has shown sig- 
nificant improvement this 
year, enhancing prospects 
for a constructive dialogue 
at a leadership summit due 
in October, according to Mr 
Jiang Zemin, China’s presi- 
dent 

Mr Jiang told Mr Jimmy 
Carter, the former US presi- 
dent that “Sino-US relations 
have maintained the momen- 
tum of improvement and 
development this year”. He 
added that the two coun- 
tries’ common interests were 
“expanding rather than 
diminishing ”. 

Mr Jiang's positive 
remarks came ahead of a 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur 
this weekend between Ms 
Madeleine Albright the US 
secretary of state, and Mr 


Qian Qichen. her Chinese 
counterpart, to discuss prep- 
arations for the s ummit in 
Washington. 

The two sides have tenta- 
tively scheduled October 28 
for the long-awaited summit 
the first formal state visit 
involving Chinese and US 
presidents since the June 4 
1989 massacre of prodemoc- 
racy activists in Beijing’s 
central Tiananmen square. 

Mr Jiang made clear in his 
meeting in Beijing with Mr 
Carter that he hoped the 
summit would elevate a 
troubled relationship to a 
new level, saying: "At pres- 
ent. Sino-US ties face an 
important opportunity for 
further improvement and 
growth." 

He added: “The two sides 
should try to enhance trust, 
develop co-operation and 
establish a stable and 


healthy relationship towards 
the 2lst century." 

Sino-US relations have had 
a bumpy ride over such 
issues as China’s attempts to 
Intimidate Taiwan, human 
rights abuses, Chinese trans- 
fers of weapons technology 
and claims that Beijing 
sought to influence the US 
presidential election through 
donations to the Democrats. 

The administration has 
made improved ties with 
Beijing a priority of its sec- 
ond term. Senior US officials 
were in Beijing last week 
preparing for the Clinton- 
jiang summit. 

Officials from both sides 
say the summit is shaping 
up as the most important 
encounter between Chinese 
and US leaders in a decade. 
Mr Clinton resisted Beijing’s 
entreaties for a summit 
during his first term, 


fearing domestic criticism. 

• Mr Jiang Enzhu, China’s 
former ambassador in Lon- 
don, has been appointed 
head of the official Xinhua 
news agency office in Hong 
Kong, confirming earlier 
speculation about his 
appointment 

Mr Jiang, 59, a seasoned 
diplomat, is expected to fulfil 
an important liaison func- 
tion between the Hong Kong 
authorities and Beijing. His 
appointment was announced 
yesterday by State Council, 
China's cabinet 

The Xinhua head was Chi- 
na’s most senior representa- 
tive in Hong Kang before the 
July 1 handover, but that 
role is now filled by Mr Ma 
Yuzhen, chief of Beijing’s 
new foreign ministry office 
in Hong Kong. Mr Ma pre- 
ceded Mr Jiang as ambassa- 
dor In London. 


Romania 
spy chief 
accepts 
blame 

By Anatol Lievert 


The head of Romania’s 
foreign intelligence service 
(SEE) resigned yesterday 
after the Swiss authorities 
arrested a Swiss diplomat 
and charged him with spy- 
ing fop Unmarria 

A statement by the Roma- 
nian presidency said that 
General loan Talpes had 
accepted responsibility for 
the incident, which has 
deeply embarrassed the 
Romanian gnw r n merit.. 

Yesterday’s statement said 
General Talpes had offered 
to quit “because this case 
may harm Romanian-Swiss 
relations and because I damn 
myself solely responsible”. 

A report by the S£E to 
President Emil Constant!- 
nescu denied that the SIE 
was spying on Switzerland, 
but admitted that “there 
have been sporadic contacts 
for several years between a 
Swiss diplomat and SIE col- 
laborators”. The report said 
that the diplomat had 
handed over unclassified 
documents, “which were not 
harmful to Switzerland's 
security”. 

Last year, there was 
another diplomatic incident 
between Switzerland and 
Romania when the Swiss 
ambassador to Bucharest 
was withdrawn after it was 
discovered that he had a 
Romanian lover. 

The prosecutor’s office in 
Bern said last week that 
they had arrested the diplo- 
mat an suspicion, of passing 
secret political and economic 
material to the SIE. This 
included material an people 
being sought by the police. 

Analysts in Bucharest said 
that the goal of the SIE’s 
activity in Switzerland was 
probably to try to identify 
Illeg al Romanian funds and 
their owners, and to track 
down money laundering. 

Ever since the fall of the 
communist Ceausescu dicta- 
torship in 1989 there have 
been rumours about huge 
sums having been deposited 
in Swiss banks by members 
of the former regime. This 
applied above aft to the for- 
mer secret police, the Securi- 
ty te, which under Ceausescu 
controlled Romania’s state 
foreign trade companies. 

Recently, much of this 
money is believed to have 
been channelled back to 
Romania to buy state prop- 
erty. The new Romanian 
government elected last 
November has made it a pri- 
ority to crack down on cor- 
ruption and ensure the 
transparency and honesty of 
the privatisation process. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Thais will not 
seek IMF loan 

A long-awaited economic rescue scheme from the i Thai 
finance ministry will be handed to the cabinet - and 
announced to the world - on August s . Th e . n . 
“comprehensive” package will include 
the baht and attack the bad debt and P^rtycrtees but 
it win not include the announcement the financ^ 

markets most want to hear that Thailand will ask the 
International Monetary Fund for a ^ , , 

The finance minister, Mr Thanong Bid 
earlier stance ffm* a major injection of offi c ial roreigii 
borrowing was unlikely when he admitted yesterday that 

this could not be ruled out . . . 

However, an adviser to the finance minister said no 
approach to the IMF or any other potential borrower 

would be written into the rescue package. 

Mr Barry Yates, the head of research at Seamico 
Securities, said the authorities appeared to be determto 
to row their own boat. "The problem." he added, is time 
the bpat is sinking . " William Barnes, Bangkok 

a KOREAN AID 


South to ship corn 

South Korea yesterday agreed to provide new food aid to 
North Korea despite recent tensions that included a 
border clash last week. 

The South Korean Red Cross Society reached agreement 
in Beijing folks with its northern counterpart to supply 
50,000 tnnwea of com to be bought in China and valued at 
yinm The South agreed to supply a gimfiar amount in 
May for humanitarian reasons. 

The secretive North Korean government offered greater 
nfwii it for monitoring distribution by the International 
Red Cross to remove southern doubts that the food aid for 
civilians might to diverted to the North’s powerful 
military forces. 

The Sooth turned down a request to supply rice because 
it can be stored for longer than com. raising concerns 
that it could be kept to feed the military at a later date. 

John Burton, Seoul 

m AUSTRALIA 


Howard In hospital 

Mr John Howard, the Australian prime minis ter, was 
admitted to hospital yesterday, suffering from pneumonia, 
his office said. Mr Peter Costello, treasurer, has been 
appointed acting prime minister until the deputy prime 
minister, Mr Tim Fischer returns from holidays tomorrow 
night 

The prime minister is likely to be in hospital for the 
best part of next week, his office added. Earlier this week, 
Mr Howard, who will turn 58 today, was suffering from 
bronchitis and inflnmm but was diagnosed as suffering 
from pneumonia late yesterday. Reuter, Canberra 

■ CAMBODIA CRISIS 


Hun Sen confuses Asean 


Mr Hun Sen, who ousted his Cambodian co-prime 
minis ter Prince Norodom Ranariddh in a violent coup 
earlier this month, yesterday issued a cryptic statement 
that seemed once again to reject mediation by the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (Asean). 

He said be welcomed Asean 's help in “preventing 
foreign interference into the internal affaire of. 
Cambodia". This forced Asean to hold an emergency ' 
meeting with the Cambodian foreign minister, Mr Ung 
Huot, and to amend the final communique of then: 
minis terial meeting which urged a reclarification of Mr 
Hun Sen's position. 

Asean’s future role in Cambodia remains unclear, 
diplomats said. The disarray comes just ahead of this 
weekend's annual meeting of the Asean Regional Forum, 
where in addition to trying to co-ordinate positions on 
Cambodia with the US, Asean is expected to clash with 
the European Union over the admission of Burma earlier 
this week. Ted Bardncke, Kuala Lumpur 

■ CHILD ABUSE 


Damages for altar boys 

The Roman Catholic diocese of Dallas has been ordered to 
pay $l20m in damag es to 10 former altar boys, and the 
parents of another, who were sexually abused by a priest 
It was the largest cash penalty imposed against the 
Catholic church in a sexual abuse case. 

A jury of 10 women and two men said the diocese was 
guilty of gross negligence, malice, conspiracy and fraud in 
foiling to stop the Rev Rudolph Kos from abusing the 
children over an 11-year period ending in 1992, and of 
covering up evidence. The diocese was ordered to pay 
about S102m in actual damages and $18m in punitive 
damages. 

Bishop Charles Grabmann said the diocese would be 
likely to appeal “in order that a higher court can review 
all the issues and make certain that a final verdict is just 
and appropriate to the facts of the case”. Reuter, Dallas 


How to become legitimately rich in today’s China 

‘King of the Mushrooms’ finds good management makes his business prosper 


M r Chen Rongsheng 
and his golfing 
buddies settle 
down to dinner at the Beau- 
tiful Maiden floating restau- 
rant and start knocking back 
shots of vintage French red 
wine. 

Over the plates of lobster 
and between gulps of Bor- 
deaux. Mr Chen holds forth 
on what it takes to be legiti- 
mately rich in China. 

“The success of my com- 
pany can be attributed to a 
lot of factors, but the most 
important has been the 
opening up of the country," 
he says, casually explaining 
the creeping revolution in 
Communist t hinking that 
first permitted private own- 
ership and is now encourag- 
ing entrepreneurs. 

Since economic reforms 
began in the late 1970s. 
China has boasted a growing 
band of flamboyant wealthy 
people: stock market specu- 
lators. corrupt officials, pri- 
vate property developers, 
smugglers and others who 
have profited from China's 
breathless economic growth, 
hut arguably done little to 
contribute to it 
Regulations were put in 
place 10 years ago to enable 


people to own tbeir own 
businesses, but state- 
approved entrepreneurs 
have been a rarity. 

Officials in China, where 
personal wealth accumula- 
tion sits uncomfortably with 
the egalitarian heritage of 
Mao's Communist revolu- 
tion, tended to be suspicious 
of enterprising individuals. 
Punitive tax regimes encour- 
aged businessmen to set up 
bogus foreign joint ventures. 


1990. There were 819,000 pri- 
vately owned businesses reg- 
istered in China last year, up 
25J2 per cent. Mare signifi- 
cantly, given China’s declin- 
ing state industries, private 
businesses boasted income 
of Yn227.6bu ($27bn) in 1996, 
up 51.9 per cent. 

Mr Chen, the head of Xia- 
men Dayang group, one of 
the top 10 individually 
owned enterprises in China, 
is part of that trend. In 1990, 


'China has got to encourage the 
individually owned and 
individually run economy’ 


Commercial banks unaccus- 
tomed to lending outside the 
state sector make ft difficult 
for people to get started. And 
the returns of speculative 
investment have been so 
great that there has been 
little incentive to grow a 
long-term business. 

In the last few years, 
though, the number of Indi- 
vidually owned enterprises 
lias soared, accounting for 
nearly 13 per emit of gross 
industrial output In 1995 
compared with 5 per cent in 


he was disgruntled with life 
working in a state-owned 
trading company: “I was 
earning a lot of money for 
them, but my efforts were 
ignored and the politics and 
working relationships are so 
diffi cult in those companies. 

"So I decided to set up my 
own business. With eight 
years' experience, I had 
some Idea where there was 
money to be made," he says, 
explaining why he started in 
a joist vaiture exporting fra- 
grant mushrooms to Japan. 


Having earned a local rep- 
utation as “King of the 
Mushrooms", Mr Chen 
finally established his own 
business in 19 9? in Xiamen, 
the old port etty on China’s 
south-east coast, raising a 
modest loan from the local 
bask which left him with SO 
per cent ownership. 

Xiamen Dayang quickly 
expanded from mushrooms 
into eel exports to Japan and 
from there into property 
development and industrial 
production. Last year the 
four-year-old company 
recorded sales of Ynlbn 
($120m), contributed Yn20m 
in taxes and boasted a work- 
force of more than 500 
people. 

The freedom of being an 
individually owned enter- 
prises has enabled such 
rapid growth, says Mr Chen. 
“What you do not have at 
state enterprises is individ- 
ual decision-making power, 
but here that Is our most 
important advantage - an 
effective management mech- 
anism." 

Officials at China's State 
Administration for Industry 
and Commerce also empha- 
sise the change in public per- 
ceptions. “In the past, pri- 


vately owned enterprises 
were looked down 
upon . . . but the conditions 
are more and more gener- 
ous." 

The government is clearly 
hoping that as many of Chi- 
na’s state enterprises splut- 
ter towards bankruptcy, pri- 
vate enterprise will offer 
new avenues of employment . 
The labour ministry hopes 
that between 1996 and 2000. 
more than 1385m people wiB 
get jobs in the privately 
owned and self-employed 
sector. 

Mr Chen still complains 
about the reluctance of 
banks to lend to Chinese 
entrepreneurs and about the 
occasional obstreperous offi- 
cial. The next challenge he 
poses for the Chinese gov- 
ernment is his way c£ avoid- 
ing these problems. 

Xiamen Dayang has apian 
to list on the mainland stock 
markets, but this is in the. 
hands of the China Securi- 
ties Regulatory Commission, 
which is largely preoccupied 
with the transformation 
of state-owned enter- 
prises into shareholding 
companies and has yet to 
show enthusiasm far letting 
entrepreneurs exploit Chl- 



Chen Rongsheng: golf and French red wine 


na's young stock markets. 

The tide, though, is 
.with. Mr Chen and he knows 
it “If China wants to be a 
prosperous . and strong 
nation. It has got to encour- 
age the development of the 
individually owned and indi- 
vidually run economy. We 


are real patriots." 

With that, he fills ano ther 
tumbler of red wine and 
returns , tq more Interesting 
conversation - comparing 
golf courses in the US and 

China 

James Harding 
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NEWS: UK 


Service sector fuels economic 


Sr Robert Chote, 

Economics Ecfitor 

Britain's booming service 
industries are keeping economic 
growth well above the rate which 
the government believes to be 
consistent with stable inflation - 
even though the manufacturing 
sector is stagnating. 

Excluding oil and gas produc- 
tion, the economy grew by 1 per 
cent between the first and second 
quarters of the year, the Office far 
National Statistics said yesterday. 

For the third quarter running, 
this was well above the economy's 
estimated “trend” growth rate of 


0.5 to 0.6 per cent a quarter. 

The figures underlined the 
dichotomy within the economy 
that is posing a dilemma for the 

Rank of En gland in setting interest 
rate policy. The service sector grew 
by 1.3 per cent in the quarter, 
while factory output was little 
changed. 

Service sector growth is being 
driven by strong domestic spend- 
ing, while companies exposed to 
international competition - many 
Of which are in man nfartn ring - 
are experiencing a loss of competi- 
tiveness because of the strong 
pound. Sterling was little changed 
yesterday, closing at DM3,058. 


The strength of economic growth 
is likely to maintain pressure cm 
the Rank of England’s monetary 
policy committee to consider a 
fourth consecutive monthly 
increase in interest rates in 
August. But higher base rates 
might push the pound up further 
from a level that most economists 
believe is already overvalued. 

Business services - which 
include computing and consultan- 
cies - are the strongest growing 
sector of the economy. They grew 
by 3.6 per cent in the first quarter 
of the year and the statisticians 
believe they have recorded a simi- 
lar rate of growth In the second. 


Mr Simon Briscoe, economist at 
Nikko Europe, argued that 
was the only sector of the economy 
growing seriously above trend - 
and that raising interest rates 
would do little to slow it. 

The transport and communica- 
tions sector grew in line with 
services as a whole, as did dis- 
tribution, hotels and catering. 
Recreation, sprat and culture rose 
strongly, while output of govern- 
ment services weakened. 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
saw little change in the second 
quarter, while growth in construc- 
tion appeared to slow temporarily. 
Energy production bounced back 


growth 

following the mild weather in the 
first quarter, while North Sea 
maintenance depressed the 
extractive industries. 

incl uding oil and gas production, 
the economy grew by 0.9 per cent 
in the second quarter to a level 3.4 
per cent up on a year earlier. Out- 
put has risen 15.2 per cent since 
the trough of the recession in early 
1992, with services growing 18.4 per 
cent and industrial production 12.1 
per cent. Growth in the latest 
quarter was in line with tbe 
chancellor’s recent Budget 
forecast. 


Editorial comment. Page 6 


Government and Bank of England prove unable to arrest the currency’s appreciation 


Market ‘herd’ 
keeps pound 
riding high 



M r Gordon Brown, 
the chancellor, 
told the Treasury 
select committee this week 
that he would like a stable 
and competitive pound in 
the medium term. Sterling 
responded by soaring, 
demonstrating that it is one 
thing to know what you 
want, but quite another to 
achieve it. 

. Mr Nick Parsons, c urr ency 
strategist at Paribas Capital 
Markets, puts it this way: 
“In the medium term I 
would quite like to win the 
lottery - but I don’t have a 
clear strategy to bring that 
about.” 

The pound has risen 
almost 25 per cent over the 
past year on its trade 
weighted index, and is now 
worth DM3.0550 and $1.6658 
- a level that has prompted 
screams of pain from export- 
ers worried about lost mar- 
kets. 

But there are no policy 
levers that the government 
can use to bring down the 
pound. 

Interest rates, set by the 
Bank of En gland , are high 
and rising, makin g sterling 
attractive to investors. And 
the Budget - Mr Brown’s 
only chance this year to 
tighten fiscal policy - is 
already past. 

That leaves foreign 
exchange intervention: sell- 


ing pounds in the currency 
market. The Bank of 
England is thought to be 
considering this. But strate- 
gists unanimously say that 
intervention would foil 

Most insist that interven- 
tion only works when it 
nudges the market in a 
direction in which it was 
inriinpa to move anyway. 

As Ids Kathryn Dominguez 
and Mr Jeffrey Frankal, two 
US academics, put it “The 
foreign exchange market is a 
herd of steers, and central 
hanks are herd dogs. They 
bark and nip at the heels of 
the steers with tbe aim of 
moving the herd in the 
desired direction." 

If many traders think ster- 
ling should fan and central 
banks suddenly sell a few 
hundred mffltnn pounds in 
the market, that could set 
the currency on a downward 
path. 

Tbe German, US and Japa- 
nese central banks suc- 


th ought it was undervalued. 

The Plaza Accord of 1985 
managed to weaken the dol- 
lar partly because the cur- 
rency was widely considered 
overvalued and partly 
because the world's main 
central banks acted as one. 

But if the market steers do 
not want to move, there is 


Sorns OUMaaMKV 

Utile that central hanks can 
do to shift them 
The Bank of En gland has 
little power to weaken the 


from saturation of market 
demand for either sterling or 
dollars." 

The pound is propped up 
not only by high interest 
rates, but also by its status 
as a safe haven from Euro- 
pean monetary union. The 


market thinks that Emu will 
take the D-Mark into a weak 
euro, and money is therefore 
fleeing the Emu zone into 
currencies such as sterling, 
the dollar and the Swedish 
krona. 

The pound may be too 
strong for UK manufactur- 
ing exporters, but that is not 
enough to tip the balance 
against it. If the Bank of 
England intervened, it would 
be going against tbe grain. 

The Bank itself is thought 
to have come- round to this 
view in recent years. The 


Old Lady stm smarts from 
the memory of September 
1992, when it spent about 
$30bn of its foreign exchange 
reserves buying pounds in a 
doomed attempt to keep ster- 
ling in the European 
exchange-rate mechanism. 

The losses from that inter- 
vention were estimated at 
£3bn-£4bn ($5bn-$6.7bn), 

although they may be more 
modest now that the pounds 
bought then have gained so 
sharply in value this year. 

Furthermore, central 
banks are not tbe market 


heavyweights they were. 
The volume of average daily 
currencies trading dwarfs 
the forex reserves of the 
world’s main central banks. 
Two decades ago, the boot 
was on the other foot. 

“I think the pound is going 
to stay above DM3.00 for the 
rest of the year.” said Mr 
Jeremy Hawkins, chief econ- 
omist at Bank of America in 
London. 

The steers are still run- 
ning wild. 

Simon Kuper 


ceeded in boosting the dollar pound, because most traders 
in this way in 1995 because think its strength is jus ti- 
niest in the market already fied- Mr Michael Burke, 

senior economist at Citi- 
bank, said: “We're very far 


Rail commuters 


By Andrew Bofger in London 

London rail commuters are 
being offered free travel - 

and the chance to make a 
profit - on their dally trip to 
work. Instead of paring over 
the crossword or staring 
vacantly out of the window - 
they would act as part-time ■ 
train guards on the way to 
their day job in the City. 

This is the unusual offer 
from Great Eastern Railway, 
operator of trains from Lon- 
don’s Liverpool Street sta- 


tion. It wants to recruit 12 
part-time guards who com- 
mute from “endrof-line" sta- 
tions east of London. 

The commuters chosen 
will be paid £5.25 an hour 
and could save up to £3£00 
($5,845) a year on fares. 
Great Eastern said they 
would receive full training 
and would probably wear a 

lllltf il rtii. 

The RMT rail union, 
which represents Great East- 
era’s 140 full-time guards, 
said it was “very concerned" 


offered jobs as part-time guards 


about the safety implications 
of the schema. And Mr Lew 
Adams, general secretary of 
Aslef, the train drivers’ 
union, said the plan was a 
“safety nightmare". 

The passenger watchdog 
body, the Central Rail Users’ 
Consultative Committee, 
said it was’ worried because 
“the safety of thousands of 
passengers would be in the 
hands of part-timers". 

An “astonished" Mr 
Jimmy Knapp, general secre- 
tary of the RMT. said: 


“Do-it-yourself railways Is 
the most bizarre idea I have 
come across in 4) years in 
the industry. What next? 
DIY train drivers and signal- 
men?" 

Mr Mike Turner, Great 
Eastern's commercial direc- 
tor, said thp guard was there 
essentially for safety rea- 
sons. “We will not be asking 
them to check tickets but 
they will make announce- 
ments, ensure all doors are 
securely closed before giving 
the signal to the driver to 


depart and they are there to 
assist customers," he said. 

“Most commuters prefer to 
relax, read the paper or 
sleep. Others use the journey 
as part of their working day 
so we don’t expect many will 
be interested in the chance 
of earning some extra money 
- and saving on their season 
ticket - but there is no 
doubt this could be a lucra- 
tive way of spending the 
journey." 

Mr Turner saw a similar 
scheme in Hong Kang and 


decided to launch the idea in 
the UK. The part-timers win 
jump off their train at every 
stop to check the doors and 
signal the driver to depart. 

Great Eastern said anyone 
could apply. It had heard 
from a 25-year-old secretary, 
who sounded ideal - and 
would save £250 a month. 

Applicants need good col- 
our vision - and must be 
able to stay awake. “Anyone 
caught sleeping would lose 
their job," said Great East- 
ern. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

Ahern meets 
with Adams 

Ireland's prime minister Mr Bertie Ahern met Mr Gerry 
Adams, the Sinn F£in leader, in Dublin yesterdav for- 
mally re-establishing contact with the Irish Republican 
Army's political wing for the first time since the ceasefire 
last weekend. Mr Adams is expected to meet with Senator 
George Mitchell, chairman of the Northern Ireland talks, 
in Belfast on Wednesday and Ms Mo Mowlam, the North- 
ern Ireland secretary in the next few weeks, before beinq 
admitted to negotiations in early September. 

Mr Ahern sought to play down yesterday's meeting - 
attended by Mr John Hume, leader of Northern Ireland's 
moderate nationalist SDLP - aware of unionist perception 
they are being bounced into constitutional change that 
could lead to a united Ireland. John Murrey Bnwr: 

U GULF WAR SYNDROME 

MoD to study US research 

The Ministry of Defence is to study new US research 
showing that the number of Gulf War troops put at risk 
by a poisonous cloud of Iraqi chemicals has been 
underestimated . 

British officials have asked the Americans to send them 
the results of new findings showing that winds at the 
time may have spread the gas further than they hail 
thought. But neither the MoD nor the Americans believe 
there is any connection with the mystery “Gulf War syn- 
drome" reported by some veterans of the conflict. The 
Pentagon believes five times as many American troops 
may have been affected by the chemicals than their origi- 
nal estimate. The CIA admitted last year that when US 
troops bombed a chemical weapons depot at Khamisiy alt. 

1 in southern Iraq, on March 10. 1991, it produced a poison- 
ous cloud which drifted over Allied troops. 

It was not realised unlit 1996 that 122mm chemical rock- 
ets had been stored in the depot. Earlier, the Americans 
had estimated that about 20.000 American troops might 
have been put at risk. 

But now researchers have done a more In-depth study, 
looking at factors such as the strength of the wind on the 
day concerned, the exact location of troops and the purity 
of the chemicals in the rockets. They estimate that the 
gas travelled as far as 300 miles and that some 9-3.900 
troops were under the cloud between March 10 and 13. 

■ DIVIDEND TAX CREDITS 

Trust companies make protest 

The Association of Investment Trust Companies has writ- 
ten to Mrs Helen Liddell, the economic secretary, to pro- 
test about the “extremely serious" effect of the changes to 
dividend tax credits announced in the Budget. A side 
effect of the change is that unit and investment trusts 
will no longer be able to offset expenses against income 
from UK shares before calculating their tax liability. The 
estimated £250m added cost “heavily penalises UK equity 
funds whereas other types of fund are unaffected" tbe 
trade body says. It also warns that it is aware of a “num- 
ber of management houses who are actively considering" 
moving offshore to avoid the new tax increase. An amend- 
ment to the finance bill, which sought to exclude invest- 
ment trusts from the relevant tax change, has been 
defeated. The ATFC says it still hopes Mrs Liddell “will be 
able to do something about the unfortunate and perhaps 
unintended” effects of the Budget change on investment 
trusts. Jean Eagksharn 

■ DAIRY FARMING 

Price cuts fail to help milk sales 

Milk Marque, the dairy' farmers' marketing co-operative, 
has failed to sell all the milk it will have available from 
October, in spite of cutting prices. This follows underbid- 
ding in the last tender for contracts which began in April. 

Since April, Milk Marque has sold excess milk on the 
spot market Lower prices have cut returns to dairy farm- 
ers. and some have been leaving the cooperative, either 
retiring or switching to selling directly to processors. 

The dairy processors, Milk Marque's customers, were 
reluctant to bid for milk on six-month contracts starting 
in October as they expect prices to fall before then 
because of sterling's strength. Milk Marque said it had 
accepted offers for “up to 85 per cent” of the 14m litres of 
milk a day it will have available from October. 

Mr David Yeomans, chief executive of Milk Marque, 
said: “This is an encouraging result in a difficult market 
environment.” He chose not to cut prices again and seek 
more bids. 

In an increasingly bitter war the processors argued 
Milk Marque's prices were too high to enable them to 
make a sufficient profit. Milk Marque replied Lhat the pro- 
cessors were inefficient. Maggie Urry 



Lords warned 
not to interfere 
on devolution 


Scots see forum as stepping stone to autonomy 

A parliament in Edinburgh may seek more power than Blair intends, say John Kampfner and Robert Wright 



By Robert Wright 
and John Kampfner 

The government last night 
warned the Conservative- 
dominated House of Lords 
not to interfere with its 
devolution plans on the first 
day of cam pai g nin g for both 
pro and anti Scottish devolu- 
tion camps. 

Speaking at a rally to 
launch the Yes, Yes cam- 
paign for Scottish devolution 
in Glasgow last night. Mr 
Gordon Brown, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, saJd the 
September 11 referendum 
would provide “a clear 
expression of the will of the 
Scottish people". 

He said: “The House of 
Lords, elected by no one, 
should think again before 
voting down or delaying 
devolution plans and frustra- 
ting the will of the people." 
His warning came on the 
day. Mr Donald Dewar, tbe 
Scottish secretary, launched 
the pro-devolution campaign 
with a stout defence of the 
white paper proposals, draw- 
ing favourable comparisons 
between the present propos- 
als and the plan which came 
close to craning into being in 
1979. 

Mr Dewar, defending the 
assertion of Westminster’s 
sovereignty in the white 
paper, said: “Westminster 
will be choosing to exercise 
sovereignty in a new way - 


through a devolved Scottish 
par liamen t . . . Technically. 
. Westminster could abolish 
it 

“In the absence of a writ- 
ten constitution in the UK 
that will always be the case. 
But ... I cannot Imagine a 
UK government contemplat- 
ing abolition, so raising ten- 
sion, perhaps even a consti- 
tutional crisis." 

He played down the impor- 
tance of a low turnout in the 
failure of the 1979 proposals, 
which were destroyed partly 
by the fail ure of the referen- 
dum to achieve its turnout 
target 

Mr Dewar said: “In 1979 
the disappointment was not 
the turnout; it was the close- 
ness of the vote. We are now 
in very different circum- 
stances.” 

Meanwhile, Mr Donald 
findlay, a well-known advo- 
cate (barrister), claimed at 
the launch of the, anti-devo- 
lution Think Twice cam- 
paign that changes to the 
parliament's proposed tax- 
raising powers made the 
powers more significant 
♦haw previously thought. 

' He said: “Tbe prospect of 
Scottish politicians dream- 
ing up new schemes to fleece 
the Scottish public is frankly 
frightening . . . The most vul- 
nerable targets wffi be those 
without a vote and' bust* 
nooBflK could especially suf- 
fer." 


I t was dressed up differ- 
ently by the g ove rnm ent, 
but for many Scots the 
announcement on Thursday 
of the government’s plans 
for devolution of power to 
Scotland heralded the begin- 
ning of the end of 800 years 
of English hegemony. 

The plan to establish a 
parliament in Edinburgh, 
the Scottish capital, with 
legislative and tax-varying 
powers, is the most radical 
component In the Labour 
government’s project of 
constitutional reform. Its 
functions, authority and 
method of election will have 
repercussions far beyond 
Scotland’s borders. 

“Our aim is to make gov- 
ernment more open, more 
accessible and more account- 
able to the people whom we 
serve, and to give the UK a 
modern constitution fit for 
the twenty-first century,” Mr 
Donald Dewar, the Scottish 
secretary, told the House of 
Commons. 

The detail of the proposed 
legislation has been the 
subject of heated argument 
in cabinet, with several 
minis ters - sensing the 
irrevocability of the under- 
taking - fighting to water 
down the plans. The result is 
an intricate balance between 
London and Edinburgh, with 
complex legal mechanisms 
for solving disputes. But as 
one cabinet member put it 
“Power will slip away 
incrementally." 

Mr Tony Blair, the prime 
minister, Inherited the 
commitment to Scottish and 


i 


Welsh devolution from the 
late John Smith, his prede- 
cessor as leader of the 
Labour party. He has, 
friends admit, never felt 
comfortable with it He did 
not endear himself to many 
Scottish politicians by 
suggesting the powers of the 
new parliament would corre- 
spond to those of “a parish 
council" and that sover- 
eignty would reside “with 
me as an En glish MP”. 

But once he had reconciled 
himself to devolution, he 
decided to lead from the 
front. Mr Blair does not like 
losing, and almost certainly 
will not lose. Scotland's 3m 
voters will be asked in a 
referendum on September 11 
to endorse the plans for the 
parliament, in addition, they 
will be asked to approve giv- 
ing that parliament the 
power to raise or lower the 
basic rate of income tax for 
all people living in Scotland 
by 3p in the pound. Mr Blair 
will lead a typically profes- 
sional Labour campaign for 
a “yes, yes" vote. 

This will be no paper 
parliament Its 129 members, 
elected in early 1999 through 
a combination of propor- 
tional representation and the 
traditional first-past-the-post 
constituency system, will 
select a first minister - 
a prime minister in all but 
name. 

Members of the Scottish 
parliament (MSPs) will have 
control ova health, educa- 
tion, housing, local govern- 
ment, law and order - and 
the £14bn budget at present 


given to the Scottish Office 
by the Treasury. Mr Blair 
has ensured that most eco- 
nomic decision-making will 
remain in London, to 
prevent the Scots from 
imposing hostile taxes and 
regulation on business. 

But in many areas. Mr 
Dewar and the more radical 
Scots in the cabinet have 
won the day. The document 
lists the demarcation 


between London and Edin- 
burgh, policy area by policy 
area. One clause gives a clue 
to the future. “There will be 
provision for transferring 
further matters to and from 
the reserved list by Order in 
Council, which would be 
approved by both parlia- 
ments." 

In plain English, this 
means that - over time - 
areas reserved for London 


can be picked off by the 
Scobs. 

The government has made 
clear that the proposals are 
intended to strengthen the 
Union. Had it done nothing, 
the pressure for full-scale 
independence would have 
increased. Challenged on 
this yesterday. Mr Dewar 
acknowledged that the Scot- 
tish parliament would be 
able to call a referendum on 
independence. While nothing 
could be done without the 
endorsement of London, poli- 
ticians in both capitals 
would have to take note. 

While surveys indicate 
that independence has only 
minority support in Scot- 
land. the new parliament 
will be anything but a 
puppet of London. The 
tuning of the first elections 
will be awkward, coming at 
a point in the parliamentary 

cycle when government 
ratings dip, and when some 
are predicting the start of an 
economic downturn. 

The introduction of pro- 
portional representation 
could mean trouble for the 
government, with the Scot- 
tish Nationalists and Liberal 
Democrats - both advocates 
of more public spending - 
enjoying a fairer distribution 
of seats - as would a revived 
Conservative party. 

The government, Mr 
Dewar says, has nothing to 
gain from tbe change in 
terms of narrow self-interest 
It is all part of a process of 
tackling public cynicism 
towards an unreformed polit- 
ical process. 


With so much power 
devolved to Edinburgh, what 
will there be for Scottish rep- 
resentatives to do in Lon- 
don? Mr Dewar has conceded 
a long-held principle that 
Scotland retain its tradi- 
tions] over-representation at 
Westminster The current 72 
MPs out of a total of 659 is 
around a dozen more than 
its population merits. 

The change may go some 
way to address what is 
known as the West Lothian 
question, a conundrum that 
excites constitutionalists but 
bores Mr Blair. The question 
- raised in the 1970s by Mr 
Tam Dalyell, a veteran MP 
and anti-devolutiorust - is 
why should Scottish MPs in 
London have a say on 
matters that affect the 
E n gl i s h when English MPs 
have no say in most policy 
concerning Scotland? 

Scots counter this by- 
pointing out that over the 
past 18 years they have been 
ruled by the Conservatives, 
who enjoyed barely a 
quarter of the vote north of 
the border. 

The last time Scots were 
asked to decide on devolu- 
tion, in 1979, tbe proposal 
was rejected on a technical- 
ity. It received a simple 
majority. but below the 40 
per cent of the total 
electorate required. 

This time the rules are dif- 
ferent. Victory in tbe short 
term is assured for Mr Blair. 
But the long-term effects for 
his government of the grand 
constitutional project are 
less clear. 
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Movers and shakers 


Saturday July 26 1997 


Mr Brown vs 
Mr Murphy 


Tony Jackson asks what Bernard Arnault, chairman of LVMH, 
hopes to achieve by trying to block the Guinness/ GrandMet merger 


W hen Mr Bernard 
Arnault slipped 
into London on 
Tuesday even- 
ing. the effect 
was that of a cat among pigeons. 
The chairman of the French 
drink s-to-luggage group LVMH 
had an explicit purpose for bis 
visit: to persuade investors to 
reject the proposed £24 bn merger 
of the UK drinks groups Guin- 
ness and Grand Metropolitan, 
and to back a plan of bis own. 

The immediate result was a 
flurry of briefings and press con- 
ferences. claims and counter- 
claims. Our deal, the Arnault 
camp said, is worth an extra 
£3bn. Rubbish. Guinness and 
GrandMet said. It would present 
our shareholders with a £L5bn 
tax bilL 

Mr Arnault's opposition to the 
deal has been public ever since it 
was announced In May. This 
week, though, saw a raising of 
the stakes. Both sides are settling 
in for a stubborn war of attrition. 

For all the disagreement, there 
was a marked desire in each 
camp to appear non-aggressive. 
The reason is plain. If it comes to 
a showdown, both stand to lose 
either way. 

The difference between the two 
plans is simple and fundamental 
Guinness and GrandMet want to 
combine their two sprawling 
empires into one giant entity 
comprising beer, ice cream, ham- 
burgers. whisky and much 
besides. Thereafter, they may or 
may not do a side deal with Mr 
Arnault, a third of whose Most 
Hennessy drinks subsidiary 
Guinness already owns. 

This, Mr Arnault insists, will 
not happen. The whole of Mo£t 
Hennessy must be combined in a 
three-way deal with the drinks 
businesses of the other two. 

At first, Guinness and Grand- 
Met rejected this. This week they 
shifted their ground. The idea 
had merit, they said, but only on 
the right terms. Specifically, Mr 
Arnault's bid for a 35 per cent 
holding in DrinksCo - as the pro- 
posed entity has been dubbed - 
was wholly out of court 
So far, it sounds a promising 
basis for haggling. The real stick- 
ing point, though, is more funda- 
mental Mr Arnault has one non- 
negotiable condition: DrinksCo 
must be an independent quoted 
company, with separate manage- 
ment 

As he is fully aware, this has 
enormous implications. The 
whole rationale of the Guinness- 
GrandMet merger is to bring 
together the two drinks busi- 
nesses. Take that away, and it 
makes no sense to assemble a 
rag-bag of consumer brands rang- 
ing from Guinness Original to 
Green Giant sweetcom. 

It is on this basis that 
the wily Mr Arnault has erected 
the rest of his proposaL The 
rest of Guinness and GrandMet 
he says, should be demerged 
into three further indepen- 
dent companies: brewing, fast 


The financial markets are not 

immune from the law of grav- 
ity, but their universe lacks all 
respect for the clockwork decen- 
cies of Newtonian physics. 
While it is safe to predict that 
the relentless appreciation of 
sterling will ultimately be 
reversed, the t imin g remains 
reliably obscure. 

As Mr Gordon Brown contem- 
plates sterling's giddy ascent 
and the mounting evidence of 
overheating in the UK economy, 
he can at least console hims elf 
that he is not the first chancel- 
lor to be trapped in this particu- 
lar box. The intriguing question 
is whether circumstances today 
are closer to 1979 or 1987. 

Before Margaret Thatcher’s 
first election victory the econ- 
omy was growing very rapidly. 
The rise in the exchange rate in 
the first three months after the 
May 1979 election was much the 
same as in the past three 
months. The outcome in the 
earlier period was the decima- 
tion of British manufacturing. 

In 1987, the year of Mrs 
Thatcher's third electoral vic- 
tory. the more eye-catching phe- 
nomenon was an astonishing 5.3 
per cent growth in consumer 
spending, which fuelled 4 per 
cent growth in output. Base 
rates had to rise by 5 perce nta ge 
points over two years before 
inflation started to come under 
control again. There followed 
the flight into the European 
exchange rate mechanism at too 
high a parity for sterling, along 
with another painful recession. 

In the light of these prece- 
dents it makes sense to ask 
whether there is any way out of 
the present policy bind that by- 
passes a further recession. At 
present the odds are still on a 
slowdown rather than a decline 
in output But even that will fall 
short of a soft landing because 
demand in the economy is so 
unbalanced. As the numbers for 
second quarter growth in gross 
domestic product confirmed this 
week, manufacturing output 
has been flat while services are 
growing strongly. 


much more than £20bn. Yet 
because of the squeeze on man- 
ufacturing, analysts were soon 
touting financial stocks on the 
ground that they enjoyed pro- 
tection from exchange rate pres- 
sures. Institutions were also 
anxious to increase their expo- 
sure to a sector which was 
about to account for a much 
bigger proportion of the stock 
market's capitalisation. A bub- 
ble quickly developed. 


Financial stocks 

The dilemma for policy is that 
the level of interest rates 
needed to curb excess demand 
in services is one which throt- 
tles the tradeable goods sector 
by contributing to an overval- 
ued exchange rate. The problem 
is then compounded by Mor- 
phy’s law of file markets, which 
upsets gravity - witness the 
ballooning value of this year’s 
windfalls from demutualisation. 

At the start of the year, these 
were expected to be worth not 


Upward pressure 

By the time the election was 
out of the way. the bubble had 
inflated windfall estimates to 
£35 bn. With 25 per cent or so 
going into private consumption, 
this is now adding to the pres- 
sures on demand. And to the 
extent that financial shares 
were being bought by foreign 
investors, there was yet more 
upward pressure on sterling. 
The whole process - call it Mur- 
phy's multiplier - encouraged 
further polarisation in the econ- 
omy and the stock market 

Of course the comparisons 
with earlier periods are not 
exact. As Marie Sheldon and 
Garry Young point out in an 
article in the latest National 
Institute Economic Review, a 
sterling exchange rate of DM3 
in 1987 is very different from 
the same rate today. Since then 
hourly earnings in the UK have 
risen by 85 per cent in money 
terms, whereas equivalent earn- 
ings in west Germany have 
risen only 55 per cent. With 
little difference in productivity 
gr owth , this would suggest that 
today's exchange rate of around 
DM3 is equivalent to a real rate 
of about 3.90 in 1967. 

It follows that the exchange 
rate is exerting a much more 
powerful downward pressure on 
inflation than in the Lawson 
boom. It is striking, too, that 
UK earnings growth is far from 
buoyant for this stage in the 
cycle. The fiscal stance is 
already much tighter than in 
the late 1980s. with the public 
sector contributing nothing to 
growth over the next two years. 
Real interest rates are also 
much higher. 

In short, the extent of ster- 
ling's rise Increas ingl y raises a 
risk of policy overkill. It is com- 
pounded because of the difficul- 
ties of predicting the strength of 
consumer demand once the 
windfalls are out of the way. As 
Mr Gavyn Davies of Goldman 
Sachs remarked to the Treasury 
select committee, this is the 
stage in the cycle when eco- 
nomic judgments are most diffi- 
cult and the consequences of 
errors most severe. 



port to block the merger. 

Whether this succeeded or not. 
it could be commercially damag- 
ing to both parties. Guinness and 
Mott Hennessy have joint ven- 
ture distribution weiwmontx 
around the World. Guinness 
insists these are less important 
than a decade ago. But there Is 
no doubt they still matter. 

GrandMet intends that some of 
its products should also go 
through these ventures after it 
merges with Guinness. Not so 
fast. LVMH said this week. Not 
unless we say so. 

So if Guinness and GrandMet 
woo, they would still suffer n set- 
back. Nor would victory be 
clear-cut for Mr Arnault. Forcing 
together British and French 
drinks executives at the expense 
of detonating the whole Guin- 
ncss-GrandMet empire is scarcely 
the best recipe for a smooth 
running business. 

But can Mr Arnault really hope 
to win? This is the most perplex- 
ing question of all. Brute force 
does not seem the answer. A 2i 
per cent stake in GrandMet 
would be enough to block the 
deal as presently constituted. But 
as Guinness and GrandMet 
hinted yesterday, their answer 
would simply be to restructure 
the deal. 


A s for persuading the 
institutions. Mr 
Arnault has two prob- 
lems. The first is that 
Mr John McGrath, 
chief executive elect of the 
merged Guinness-GrandMct. is a 
forceful and plausible advocate of 
shareholder value. His message is 
a simple one: that if he can cut 
any deal with Mr Arnault that 
will raise the share price, he will 
do so. Otherwise, forget it 
Mr Arnault’s other problem is 
his own reputation. His initial 

op prrvarVi has laid him Open tO 

accusations of greed, or even 
greenmail - that is, being paid to 
go away. Before the investing 
institutions succumb, they will 
need a good deal of convincing 
that his proposals are not more 
beneficial to Mr Arnault than to 
his fellow shareholders. 

In addition, Mr Arnault's posi- 
tion is not without weakness. As 
Mr McGrath points out. the com- 
bined LVMH stake in Guinness 
and GrandMet is worth around as 
much as Most Hennessy Itself, if 
Mr Arnault blocks the deal that 
stake will lose a large chunk of 
its value as the share prices drop. 

None of this means the British 
camp can sleep easy. The Guin- 
ness chairman, Mr Tony Greener, 
has been a sparring partner of Mr 
Arnault for years. As he 
remarked yesterday: "Mr Arnault 
is an extremely clever, resolute, 
good businessman.” 

The London stock market has 
underestimated him before, and 
has come to regret it. The weaker 
his position looks, and the 
steeper his bluff, the more the 
question presents itself: what has 
he got up his sleeve? 




food and food manufacture. 

At present, he claims, indepen- 
dent analysis shows that those 
businesses suffer from a so-called 
“conglomerate discount”. Set 
them free, and their combined 
market value would be worth an 
extra £ 1 . 6 bn - a proposition 
which Guinness and GrandMet 
hotly reject. 

On the face of it, this part of 
the plan is slightly cheeky. Since 
Mr Arnault only wants a holding 
in DrinksCo. what happens to the 
rest of Guinness-Gran dMet there- 
after is none of his business. But 
of course, it is in his interest to 
persuade other shareholders that 
demerger would make them rich, 
since demerger is a necessary 
corollary to his basic proposaL 

There is a further intriguing 
possibility. Conceivably, he said 
this week, the deal might be 
amended so that he took stakes 
in the demerged companies as 
well as in DrinksCo. But that 
would still be subject to the con- 


dition that DrinksCo was inde- 
pendent. 

Since this stipulation puts the 
two sides on a collision course, 
why does be think it so vital? For 
Guinness and GrandMet. the 
answer is obvious. Mr Arnault 
has a history of establishing 
creeping control of companies. A 
combined Guinness -GrandMet 
would he too big a mouthful. 
DrinksCo would be just right 

TO be fair to Mr Arnault there 
may be more to it than that. He 
makes much of the fact that in 
the past five years, LVMH has 
been one of the stars of the 
French stock market, outper- 
forming the index by some 45 per 
cent In the same period, Guin- 
ness and GrandMet have under- 
performed the London market by 
43 per cent and 29 per cent 
respectively. 

In other words, Mr Arnault 
may believe - though it would be 
impolitic to say so - that the 
drinks business is best not left to 


the blundering British. It was not 
a matter, he said this week, of 
seeking control. He would be 
quite happy for DrinksCo to have 
a majority of independent direc- 
tors. set up under Cadbury rules. 
At the same time, he had no 
Intention of being a passive 
investor. 

The argument has a long way 
to run. Guinness and GrandMet 
still need regulatory clearance 
for merger, and will not be In a 
position to send a formal docu- 
ment to shareholders until 
November. Meanwhile, both sides 
will talk, and Mr Arnault will 
continue his trips to London to 
woo the institutions. 

Failing a resolution, things 
could turn nasty. Mr Arnault 
holds a 12 per cent stake in Guin- 
ness and 11 per cent of Grand- 
Met. with a combined market 
value of close to £3bo. If 
thwarted, he says, he will 
simply build up his stake and 
enlist enough shareholder sup- 
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Environment at heart of CAP reform 


From Mr Tony Long. 

Sir, Maggie Urry and Ralph 
Atkins ("Farming reforms sow 
seeds of doubt”, July 18) are right 
to call the proposed Common 
Agricultural Policy reforms “a 
step in the right direction”. That 
direction for reform is now 
becoming clear. After 40 years of 
emphasising narrow production 
goals, the CAP is at last poised to 
promote a wider range of objec- 
tives, including the production of 
high quality food, the protection 
- not exploitation - of nature 
and the environment and the 
encouragement of sustainable 
rural development 

But while the direction of 
re f orm is becoming more clear. 


the enthusiasm of the member 
states to embrace the changes is 
less cer tain. An important test of 
their resolve will come at the 
Luxembourg European Council 
meetin g in December. Discussion 
of the Commission's Agenda 2000 
document will be followed 
shortly afterwards by firm legis- 
lative proposals starting during 
the six-month UK presidency of 
the European Union. This is 
when the UK government should 
push for greater allocation of 
budgetary resources to agri -envi- 
ronmental measures, establish 
proposals to make all compensa- 
tory payments conditional on 
respect for the environment and 
begin to define a European sus- 


tainable rural development pol- 
icy. 

The UK government has 
pledged to use its EU presidency 
to push CAP reform, it must look 
to building alliances with other 
member states to do so. CAP 
reform is welcome, of course, but 
only if it goes in the right direc- 
tion by placing protection of the 
the environment and food quality 
at the heart of farming. 


Present both 
sides of story 


Tony Long, 
director, 

Europ ean policy office, 

WWF - World Wide Fund for 
Nature, 

36 Avenue de Tervuren, 

B-104Q Brussels, Belgium 


UK gas regulator seeks price transparency 


From Ms Clare Spottiswoade. 

Sir, I frilly concur with the let- 
ter (July 24) from David Varney, 
chief executive of BG, in which 
he refers to the present review of 
the regulation of the utility 
Industries and the trade and 
industry secretary's guiding prin- 
ciples of transparency, consis- 
tency, predictability and 
enhanced accountability. Our 
interpretation of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission's 
recommendations on Transco's 
forthcoming price controL pub- 
lished in our consultation docu- 
ment on Tuesday, was based on 
precisely these principles. 

It appears that Transco sub- 
stantially underestimated to the 
MMC the volume of gas likely to 
be transported in the price con- 
trol period 1997-2002. On the lat- 
est estimates, taken together 
with other recommendations of 


the MMC. Transco's revenue 
would be likely to be signifi- 
cantly greater than indicated by 
the MMC. Mr Varney m e n t ioned 
to us the difference could amount 
to an additional £500m in reve- 
nue over the price control period. 
Unless some action is taken by 
Ofgas, customers would be pay- 
ing these excess revenues in their 
charges. 

We considered it important for 
the transparency of the regula- 
tory process to bring this matter 
into the public domain in our 
consultation document. More- 
over. we did not think it right 
knowingly to propose setting the 
price control on information 
which is now out of date, thereby 
delivering a result the MMC did 
not anticipate. We consider that 
to do so could have brought the 
regulatory regime Into disrepute. 

It seemed to us that the fairest 


course would be to base the con- 
trol on Transco’s own estimates 
of volumes submitted to the 
MMC and used by the Commis- 
sion in framing its recommenda- 
tions. 

If in fact BG does believe its 
own forecasts, It should be con- 
tent with our proposals. This is 
to ensure that Transco receives 
as nearly as possible the reve- 
nues recommended by the MMC. 

Our proposals are out for con- 
sultation. If Transco has alterna- 
tive proposals for a price control 
which has a likelihood at the out- 
set of delivering the result recom- 
mended by the MMC, Ofgas will 
gladly consider them. 


Clare Spottiswoode. 
director-general, 

Ofgas, 

130 Wilton Road, 
London SWIV 1LQ, UK 


From Mr Peter Randall 

Sir, So the Nationwide mem- 
bers have decided to retain mutu- 
ality and to reject becoming a 
bank. This result should cer- 
tainly have come as no surprise 
to anybody who has witnessed 
the press ganging of voters at 
Nationwide branches. 

At the Nationwide branch 
nearest my work there were 
many banners and l eafl ets 
throughout the branch pointin g 
out the benefits of mutuality. 
None presenting the alternative 
view was displayed. AD custom- 
ox were asked at the counter 
was whether they had voted in 
the election. If their answer was 
no. they were then offered a bal- 
lot paper. No attempt was made 
to explain the issues involved or 
to explain that the voter would 
receive a windfall bonus if the 
society were to convert Nor- 
mally the only advice proffered 
was along the lines of “we want 
you to vote for these people” and 
the required places to vote were 
pointed out on the ballot paper. 

The Nationwide was, rightly, 
lauded for offering members the 
opportunity to vote in an elec- 
tion. Its press-ganging approach, 
however, made a mockery of the 
procedure. If it really wants to 
strike a blow for the benefits of 
mutuality why does it not pro- 
ceed with plans to convert, calcu- 
late the windfall bonus likely to 
be received by members and then 
put the issue to its members? Oh 
and also . . . present both sides of 
the argument in their branches. 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


1 b the old centre of 
Kuala Lumpur, Malay- 
sia's capital, there is a 
cricket pitch, a mock 
Tudor dub and a church 
with a spire that would' sit 
comfortably in any British 
county town. Even some old 
colonial customs survive; 

ladies are not supposed to 
drink in the club's Long Bar. 

Visitors might assume 
that such relics are pre- 
served out of affection for 
the' British era, which ended 
with independence in 1957. 
But Dr Mahathir Mohamad, 
the prime minister, says 
they are there as a reminder 
of past humiliations. 

"If (Malaysians] do not 
wish to be colonised again, 
in whatever form, they must 
learn to manage their affairs 
better." Dr Mahathir says. 

Remarks such as thw have 
been a hallmark of the 
Malaysian prime minister’s 
16 years in office. Over the 
years, many aspects of west- 
ern society have provoked 
his ire. Western trade 
unions have been accused of 
inciting their Malaysian 
counterparts to militan cy. 
Australian journalists have 
been called "congenital 
liars”, and the United 
Nations a tool of superpow- 
ers. Western society in gen- 
eral is often excoriated as a 
fount of decadence and spiri- 
tual bankruptcy. 

This week Dr M ahathir , 
fresh from a two-month 
absence overseas, has been 


Man in the News • Mahathir Mohamad 

Master of contradictions 


James Kynge on strong words from the Malaysian prime minister 


similarly outspoken, aiming 
his Indignation at, amnng 
others, speculators in Inter- 
national currency markets. 

“We are told we must 
open up. that trade and com- 
merce must be totally free, 
Free for whom? For rogue 
speculators?” he thundered 
at this week's meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur of the. Associ- 
ation of South-east Asian 
Nations (Asean)/ the 
region's top international 
grouping. "Or for anarchists 
wanting to destroy weak 
countries in their : crusade 
for open societies, to force 
us to submit to the dictator- 
ship of international manip- 
ulators?” 

Dr Mahathir's attack on 
speculation comes at a time 
of currency turmoil for sev- 
eral Asian currencies, 
including the Malaysian 
ringgit. The diffi culties, 
prompted by Thailand's 
devaluation of the baht ear- 
lier this month, have called 
into question the sustaina- 
bility of the economic "mira- 
cle” that has transformed 
several south-east Aslan 
economies. 

Dr Mahathir's comments 


were viewed as particularly 
significant since Malaysia 
has. in recent yearn, done 
more than any other nation 
in south-east Asia to reform 
and open up its domestic 
markets. As for currency 
speculation, Kuala Lum- 
pur's own central bank once 
had a reputation for being a 
fearsome speculator. 

Dr Mahathir this week 
also inveighed against the 
increasing power of multina- 
tional companies, which be 
said were "swallowing up 
chunks of the business in 
the developing world”. But 
Malaysia is an attentive host 
to these very same compa- 
nies and its economy has 
been considerably enriched 
by their i nve st m ents. 

He has also rejected sug- 
gestions by some - includ- 
ing his deputy prime minis- 
ter Mr Anwar Ibrahim - 
that Asean should intervene 
more to smooth the path of 
democracy in countries such 
as fTamhodia and Burma. Dr 
Mah athir believes one of 
Asean's founding principles 
of allowing countries to 
decide their own fide should 
not be violated. 


Though be is often irasci- 
ble and - from a western 
viewpoint - defiant, Dr 
Mahathir could never be 
described as irrelevant He 
is widely regarded as one of 
the developing world's most 
forceful spokesmen. The 
more moderate among the 
Islamic nations view him 
as something of a 
standard-bearer for their 
cause. 

“He is an enigma, a mas- 
ter of holding two contradic- 
tory views at the same 
time.” says one foreign busi- 
nessman with many years of 
experience in Malaysia. "It 
.is more instructive to judge 
him by what he does rather 
than what he says.” 

In the 1980S, Dr Mahathir 
launched a "Buy British 
Last” campaign to register 
discontent with the 
Thatcher government's deci- 
sion to raise tuition fees for 
foreign students. Yet he had 
a good persona] rapport with 
Baroness Thatcher, who 
praised him as a true states- 
man. In spite of being a tren- 
chant critic of the western 
media, he travelled to Holly- 
wood this year to woo 


investment from the citadel 
of western creativity and 
sin. 

"His vision for Malaysia 
was for the final exorcism of 
the humiliations he had 
endured under colonialism,” 
says one Malaysian author 
of Dr Mahathir. "He wanted 
Malaysia to be a big. strong, 
developed nation, able to 
compete and beat the devel- 
oped world ... No more little 
brown men at the feet of 
great white masters.” 

Dr Mahathir’s railing 
against the west is intended 
to serve two purposes. First, 
he hopes to inculcate Malay- 
sians with a sense that they 
are the equal of foreigners. 
Second, it allows him to 
reap the benefits of being 
seen as a champion of the 
developing world. 

His close personal con- 
tacts with leaders such as 
Mr Nelson Mandela. South 
Africa's president, and Mr 
Robert Mugabe. Zimbabwe's 
leader, for example, have 
helped secure important 
commercial contracts for 
Malaysian companies in 
those countries. 

The danger for Malaysia. 


say some commentators, is 
that the country's fate is too 
tightly bound up with that 
of its 71-year-old leader. The 
question of who will succeed 
Dr Mahathir - who in 1989 
had heart bypass surgery - 
has become the focal point 

of Malaysian politics. 

Mr Anwar. Dr Mahathir's 
chosen successor, has 
already shown signs of Jock- 
eying for position. During 
the prime minister’s 
absence. Mr Anwar tried to 
stamp his mark on policy 
while appearing to remain 
loyal to his leader. This 
week. Dr Mahathir slapped 
him down over his proposal 
that Asean should take a 
more interventionist role in 
the region. 

Dr Mahathir has given no 
indication that he intends to 
step down before his term as 
prime minister ends in 1999. 
He may feel be has too 
much unfinished business to 
attend to- One such project 
is the glittering Kuala Lum- 
pur City Centre taking 
shape across town from the 
old colonial club. At its cen- 
tre are the tallest buildings 
in the world, an 88-storey 
chrome and mirror edifice 
called the Petronas Twin 
Towers. 

Lest the symbolism here 
be lost, one Malaysian politi- 
cian spells it out “The two 
towers are two fingers that 
we are showing to those in 
the world who said we could 
never build it.” 



George Parker reports on Tony Blair's enduring popularity 

A long honeymoon 



• Mfey Arfmood 

Right on cue: Conservative dub secretary Andrew Hansard 


Hashish to 
hardship 

Roula Khalaf on the nostalgia 
poor Lebanese farmers feel 
for the illicit crop 


W hen Liam Gal- 
lagher. lead 
singer of pop 
group Oasis, 
married the actress Patsy 
Kens it this year, they spent 
a celebrated 48-hour honey- 
moon cocooned in a London 
hotel room enjoying the first 
flushes of marital life. 

That's nothing. Mr Tony 
Blair, who will entertain 
members of Oasis at Number 
10 Downing Street next 
week, is enjoying a honey- 
moon with the British public 
that is every bit as intense 
and mere protracted. 

This month an opinion 
poll found Mr Blair had a 
record 83 per cent approval 
rating, even after a tax-rais- 
ing. Budget A poll last 
month could find only 7 per 
cent unhappy with his per- 
formance- Mr Blair swept 
into office in May on a wave 
of national optimism. Next 
month, when he goes to Tus- 
cany on holiday, he will pon- 
der how long this can last 
Signs that the public's 
ardour is cooling are bard to 
find. Hie search for any hint 
of discard leads inexorably 
to wealthy Huntingdon, the 
most Blair-sceptic constitu- 
ency in the land. Mr Major, 
the defeated prime minister, 
won this eastern England 
seat on May l with a major- 
ity of more than 18.000 - the 
biggest Conservative mar- 
gin. 

The St Neots Conservative 
club, the largest in the con- 
stituency with more than 
1,750 members, is arguably 
the place where Mr Blair 
could expect the frostiest 
welcome. On a Thursday 
afternoon, the club is heav- 
ing with elderly folk in from 
the market. Here, surely, 
they can find fault with the 
fresh-faced premier. 

Alas, not The consensus 
appears to be that Mr Blair 
is successfully impl emen ti n g 
Conservative policies with 
the kind of firm leadership 
they used to admire from 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher. 
"Blair is a clever guy, but 
he's basically an actor - a 
second-class Tory,” says Mr 
Gerry Davis, a machine oper- 


ator in a paper factory in the 
town. “He works along the 
lines of Maggie Thatcher.” 

Mr Andrew Hansard, the 
secretary of the St Neots 
club, says Mrs Thatcher had 
a strong political vision cou- 
pled with a streak of popu- 
lism that kept a sufficient 
section of the British people 
on her side. But many 
loathed her. 

Mr Blair’s achievement 
has been to bring most of 
the people with him. 

"New Labour is basically 
what the Tory party used to 
be about,” says Mr Hansard. 
“They have moved into the 
centre and there is not that 
much difference any more.” 

Even Mr Major's own local 
party chairman, Mr John 
Bridge, admits Mr Blair has 
made a good start. But Mr 
Bridge, the managing direc- 
tor of a road haulage com- 
pany, agrees with colleagues 
in the St Neots club that ris- 
ing interest rates' and the 
soaring pound are harbin- 
gers of doom. ‘1 think there 
could be a downturn in the 
first quarter of next year,” 


he says. He believes a resur- 
gence of union militancy and 
dissent in the lower ranks 
will eventually destabilise 
the prime minister. 

For the time being, Mr 
Blair is on a roll The "fed- 
good factor” that acquired 
an almost mythical status 
under the Tories is suddenly 
present in spades. It is not 
just the economy. Mr Blair’s 
triumphant arrival in Down- 
ing Street, bathed in glorious 
May sunshine, appeared to 
give the country the excuse 
it needed to revel in a spirit 
of national revival. 

A self-deprecating nation 
by instinct, its spirits eroded 
by 50 years of relative 
decline, Britain suddenly 
found itself at the centre of 
worldwide acclamation. 
Britain’s sportsmen were tri- 
umphing on the football, 
cricket and rugby fields; 
glamorous Italian footballers 
were lining up to play in the 
Premiership; the UK’s popu- 
lar music was conquering 
the world. 

Mr Peter Loot of the psy- 
chology department of Uni- 


versity College. London, says 
British voters have made a 
big investment in Labour. 
"There is a feeling that here 
is someone who is trying to 
change politics - someone 
who wfll be inclusive in his 
approach,” he says. 

This principle is applied in 
Mr Blair’s attempt to draw 
diverse strands of society 
into his "project" - to give 
them a stake in the success 
of his government The busi- 
ness community hag been 
brought in to drive a number 
of policy reviews; the Liberal 
Democrats have been given 
seats on a cabinet commit- 
tee; sports stars have been 
invited to a gala evening at 
Number 10: the Oasis recep- 
tion is a nod- to the young. ■ 

Because of the coalition of 
people wishing Mr Blair to 
succeed, he has been able to 
push through contentious 
policies with only murmurs 
of dissent and brush aside 
awkward events with ease. 

Interest rates have risen 
three times since May l; stu- 
dents will have to pay for 
higher education; the Budget 
pushed through 17 tax rises; 
welfare payments are to be 
cut 

The absence of any effec- 
tive Tory opposition has 
helped Mr Blair. And the 
media have had little suc- 
cess in bringing the new 
prime minister down to 
earth. 

Mr Major found to his cost 
that governments take time 
to establish a reputation. 
Once his administration 
became associated with 
sleaze, division and incompe- 
tence, every minor event 
was blown up as an illustra- 
tion of the larger picture. 

Mr Blair's government, for 
the moment at least is asso- 
ciated with firm leadership 
and almost hyperactive radi- 
calism. Given time, the 
Tories and the media will 
find its weak points and 
expose them ruthlessly. 

In the meantime, the 
honeymoon continues, the 
lazy days of summer are 
upon us and Britain feels 
good about itself. Mr Blair 
should enjoy it while he can. 


E ager to showcase its 
revival after years 
of war and destruc- 
tion, Lebanon this 
week relaunched the Baal- 
bek festival, a once-famous 
feast of music and dance 
around Baalbek's Roman 
ruins. 

Bat walk down the dirt- 
piled streets of the north- 
eastern town and drive 
through surrounding vil- 
lages. and you will find that 
very few care to discuss Rus- 
sian cellist Mstislav Rostro- 
povich or Lebanon's folkloric 
Caracal la dance group - the 
highlights of the festival 
Ask them about hashish 
on the other hand and the 
conversation will liven up. 
The people of Baalbek will 
pour out their anger and 
frustration at the loss of 
what was once an extraordi- 
nary business. They will 
complain about their impov- 
erishment since the Leban- 
ese government, on orders 
from Damascus - Lebanon’s 
power-broker - eradicated 
cannabis and opium poppy 
production in 1992. 

In the early 1990s. in the 
village of Yammouni, an 
hour's drive from the Roman 
ruins, the dollars rolled in 
and small formers indulged 
in pleasures they had long 
dreamed of. “Those were the 
good old days.” recalls a 
farmer, “when the economy 
was thriving, when we sent 
our children to universities, 
and we travelled to Paris. 
Now we barely have enough 
money to eat - and nothing 
to smoke.” 

On what used to be a field 
of cannabis on the edge of a 
narrow river that swirls 
through the mountains to 
the Yammouni valley, a res- 
taurant now stands, empty 
on most days. "I remember 
when a foreigner would 
come this way and spend 
$1,000 in a single day [on 

hashish].” says the former, 
“Now this restaurant is 
lucky to make a mere $10 a 
day.” 

Lebanon is still referred to 
in US state department 
reports on drugs as a signifi- 
cant transit route for the re- 
export of cocaine. The Bekaa 
Valley is still reported to 
have small laboratories pro- 
cessing opium into heroin. 
But the 1992 eradication of 
opium poppy and cannabis 
crops in the Bekaa. following 
western pressure on Syria, is 


considered to have wiped out 
most production. The inter- 
national community consid- 
ers it quite a success. 

For the 27,000 farmiog 
families of Baalbek and 
neighbouring Hermel it 
looks more like a disaster. 
Promises of assistance to 
develop replacement crops 
have failed to materialise. 
And the savings accumu- 
lated from what used to be 
an ann ual $500m drugs 
income for the region - in 
terms of farming, transfor- 
mation and smuggling - 
have gradually dried up. 

Patience is running out. In 
an apartment block in the 
main town of Baalbek, the 
upper floors are only half 
complete because growing 
potatoes turned ont to be far 
less lucrative than produc- 
ing hashish. 

The family members living 
here have no qualms admit- 
ting that for the first time in 
six years, they have gone 
back to growing cannabis. 
“Cannabis will grow any- 
where: it’s the easiest crop," 
says the father. “We cannot 
show you where we're plant- 
ing. It is so remote no one 
can get near. We tried to get 
loans to grow tobacco, which 
the government will buy at 

Economists 
reckon it will take 
another decade of 
yearly growth of 
6-8 per cent for 
the country to 
regain its prewar 
real level of per 


capita income 



subsidised prices, but it 
turned out not everyone can 
get them." 

Like many Shia farming 
families in Baalbek, these 
farmers have become follow- 
ers of Sheikh Sobhi al 
Tufaili, the fiery cleric and 
former secretary-general of 
Hizbollah. the Shia militia. 
Sheikh Tufaili is now run- 
ning his own. more radical 
movement, and competing 
with Hizbollah for Baalbek's 
support. 

As the Lebanese govern- 
ment prepared for the Baal- 
bek festival. Mr Tufaili ear- 
lier this month launched a 
"hunger revolution”, and 
called for a campaign of civil 
disobedience. To appease 
farmers, the government 
pledged nearly $100m in 
emergency aid. It also agreed 
to impose import restrictions 
on several agricultural prod- 
ucts. jeopardising Lebanon's 
traditional open-market poli- 
cies. 

Baalbek's frustrations 
reflect a general sense of 
malaise in a country where a 
$60bn (£36bn) reconstruction 
drive is seen to be widening 
income disparities. Leba- 
non's transition from a war 
economy based on arms and 
drugs is likely to hurt the 
average Lebanese for many 
more years. Economists 
reckon it will take another 
decade or yearly growth of 
6-8 per cent for the country 
to regain its prewar real 
level of per capita income. 
This year’s growth is not 
likely to go beyond 5 per 
cent. 

“What people are feeling 
today is also a widening 
expectations gap.” says an 
economist “The problem is 
they see their standards of 
living deteriorating, their 
privileges stripped, while 
others - through political 
connections rather than 
merit - get to high places 
and get richer.” 


In Baalbek poverty is par- 
ticularly pronounced. The 
UNDP says per capita 
income is a measly $500. and 
speaks of the great need to 
relieve social deprivation 
and improve agricultural 
yields on the arid land 
through better infrastruc- 
ture and irrigation systems. 

The city's nostalgia for 
hashish is compounded by 
the fact that Lebanon's rela- 
tively high cost of labour 
and land and its resistance 
to substantial subsidies give 
agriculture little competitive 
advantage. Far cheaper and 
heavily subsidised imports 
flood the market. 

“Working the land has 
become a gamble." says Mr 
Khalil Yaghi. now a potato 
fanner. “Ninety -five per cent 
of farmers lose mooey 
because the inputs are too 
expensive. There is no insur- 
ance. very poor irrigation, 
and the government does not 
buy our produce like in 
other countries.” 

S tudies made at the 
end or the 1980s esti- 
mated that develop- 
ing the area and 
assisting farmers to redirect 
production would require 
total funds of $300m. Much 
of it was expected to be pro- 
vided by western donors 
who. according to the Leban- 
ese government, had prom- 
ised financial support in 
return for the eradication of 
illicit crops. 

Five years after the crops 
were burned. Baalbek is still 
waiting. Out of S28m asked 
for in the first phase of the 
programme, donors dis- 
bursed only $4. 5m. 

“The problem is that the 
government decided to eradi- 
cate illicit crops, then called 
for the international commu- 
nity’s support," says Mr 
Mohammed Nasr Farjani. a 
UNDP official. "Of course 
they won't give them money 
because the eradication was 
done for political reasons." 

In Baalbek, the Lebanese 
government and not foreign 
donors are held to blame. 
“The government used to 
live off us when we were in 
the drug business." says Mr 
Mohammed Amhaz. who has 
been without a job for years. 
“Then they stopped us and 
made promises. Unless they 
do something about it, a lot 
of people will go back to 
hashish.” 




A film featuring the hapless Rowan Atkinson character may blaze a trail around the world, writes Alice Rawsthom 

Turning a bean into big bucks 


whose Four Weddings version of 
The Troggs’ Love Is All Around 
topped the UK charts for 15 



Picture of anguish: Air Bean in The Ultimate Disaster Movie 


T he gloating face of Mr 
Bean appeared on an 
advertisement in last 
week’s Variety featuring 
a mock-up of the magazine with-a 
cover bragging about the Austra- 
lian box office success of Bean : 
The Ultimate Disaster Movie. 

Bean, the film version of the. 
television series starring Rowan 
Atkinson as the hapi«s Mr Bean, 
took US$5m in its first week in 
Australia, the fourth highest 
tally there. It then soared to the 
top of the box office charts in the 
Netherlands and New Zealand. 

If Bean performs as well in 
other countries, including the UK 
and Germany, where it opens 
next month, it could become one 
of the handful of bona fide Brit- 
ish blockbusters. Its success 
would be timely for the UK film 
industry, which needs to prove 
that it can make mainstream 
movies as well as art-house hits 
to justify continued support from 
the new Labour government, 
such as the Budget tax breaks. 

S imilar ly. PolyGram. the Dutch 
entertainment group - that 
financed Bean, is counting on a 
commercial coup to improve its 
chances of hauling the fledgling 
film division, in which it 


has invested $820m. into profit. 

Blockbusters are rare commod- 
ities in the UK film industry, 
which has never been able to 
match Hollywood for cash, clout 
or chutzpah. The Private Life of 
Henry VZZT became a global hit in 
1933 when Alexander Korda, its 
charismatic producer, clinched a 
then-unprecedented £60.000 bud- 
get Scares of film studios opened 
in London, only to close after 
costly flops, and in 1938 the Bank 
of England mounted an investiga- 
tion into the industry’s finances. 

British film remained in a 
boom-and-bust cycle until 1994, 
when Pour Weddings and a 
Funeral matched the Hollywood 
blockbusters by taking more 
than $250m worldwide, invest- 
ment increased again, but this 
time the revival seems more 
robust tha nks to the critical and 
commercial success of Trainspot- 
ting and Secrets and Lies, which 
pai»h cost $5m and have grossed 
$75m and $55m respectively. 

Both films have been extremely 
profitable, but they belong to the 


typically British school of cross- 
over art house hits. Neither has 
broken the mould, as Four Wed- 
dings did, by proving that the UK 
could vie with Hollywood in the 

ma i r w l r pam film market. 

A couple of potential British 
blockbusters are now In the pipe- 
line, including Spice Girls - The 
Movie and The Borrowers, a Chil- 
dren's fantasy. But the immedi- 
ate prospect is Bean, and its pro- 
duction team has spent six 
months planning the launch. 

The Bean team is similar to 
that of Four Weddings. PolyGram 
financed both films thro ugh its 
Working Title production subsid- 
iary. After playing an amateurish 
vicar in Four Weddings. Atkinson 
stars in Bean, in which the acci- 
dent-prone Brit pays a calami- 
tous visit to Los Angeles. He co- 
wrote the film with Richard Cur- 
ds. who scripted Four Weddings. 

Tim Bevan, co-chairman of 
Working Title and executive pro- 
ducer of Bean, says the main 
challeng e is to establish Mr Bean 
as a character "worth paying 


$7.50 to see in a movie" in the 
UK, Germany, Canada and other 
countries whore the TV aeries is 
successful. Similarly, the produc- 
tion tram needs to raise aware- 
ness in markets such as the US 
and France, where the series is 
less well-known. 

Several trailers were shot on 


the film set, and have been 
screened in Europe since early 
spring- Some are aimed at coun- 
tries with high awareness of Mr 
Bean, and others at plaoes where 
he is less familiar. The press 
advertising and posters have 
been similarly tailored. 

Four Weddings opened In the 


US first, and then came to the 
UK as an established hit. Poly- 
Gram decided to repeat the ploy 
for Bean and premiered it in a 
country where it was a television 
hit: Australia. 

Bean has taken $10m in three 
weeks there, helped by a sudden 
rainy spell. “Wet weather's 
always great for getting people 
into the cinema,” says Mr Bevan. 
The film has not only nearly 
recouped its $L5m production 
budget in Australia alone, but 
will now land in Europe as a cer- 
tified success. 

PolyGram has invested heavily 
on advertising the film in the UK 
and Germany, hoping children 
will want to see it during the 
school holidays. It also hopes 
that the singles taken from the 
soundtrack album - released by 
its Mercury record label - will be 
as effective at promoting the film 

as for Four Weddings. 

A BoyZone single from Bean 
goes on sale on Monday. This will 
be followed by a cover of the Bea- 
tles' Yesterday by Wet Wet Wet. 


weeks and sold 3.5m copies 
worldwide. 

Success in Europe will be criti- 
cal to PolyGram 's chances of sell- 
ing Mr Bean with his rubbery 
£ace and nerdish tweeds to US 
and Asian fiimgoers, when the 
movie opens there this autumn. 

PolyGram has yet to finalise its 
marketing strategy for the US, 
but is already trying to raise 
awareness of Bean within the 
film industry, starting with the 
Variety advertisement. If the 
Ultimate Disaster Movie is to 
become another British block- 
buster, it must succeed in the US 
and Asia. 

PolyGram is aware that Bean 
will be harder to sell there than 
Four Weddings. Opinions tend to 
polarise on whether people love 
or loathe the television character, 
even in the UK where the pro- 
gramme attracts audiences or up 
to 18m people. 

“Frankly, I don't get it," says 
the owner of a cinema chain. “1 
sat stony-faced through the Lon- 
don screening, but all the distrib- 
utors around me were crying 
with laughter." 
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Chinese 


boosts zinc 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyte 


Zinc continued to push 
higher yesterday - with the 
price cm the London Metal 
Exchange reaching a fresh 
seven-year hi g h . 

Three-month ainr. reached 

$1,625 a tonne, bringing 

gains over the previous two 
days to 5100 and the month’s 
rise to ¥204, or 14 per cent. It 
aided the day $53 higher at 
$1,624. 

The rally, according to 
analysts, has been fuelled by 
a battle between “short'' Chi- 
nese smelters - effectively 
having bet that prices would 
fall - and “long" specula- 
tors. The Chinese sold 
heavily short as much as 
250,000 tonnes at low prices 
last year. 

Analysts at Macquarie 
Bank said the screws were 
tightening in the gfnr mar- 
ket "Everyone in the mar- 
ket is t alking about the Chi- 
nese squeeze now.” they 
added. “It is speculated that 
the Chinese have decided to 
close out their positions in 
September, cutting their 
losses. However, if this is the 
case, cash prices could rise 
explosively in the coming 
weeks.” 

The tight market forced 
the premium for cash metal 
over the three-month con- 
tract up about $20 at one 
point to $60, before falling 
back slightly, ending the day 
at $55. 

The continuing zinc rally 
pulled aluminium, copper 
and nickel prices in its wake. 
“Once one metal gets going, 
the euphoria tends to spill 
over,” said Mr Robin Bahr. 
an analyst with brokers 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


Markets 
tread water 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Greta Steyn m London 
and John Labate 
in New York 


European and US bond 
markets did little more than 
tread water yesterday, 
reflecting on the solid pins 
this week after bullish com- 
ments made on Tuesday by 
Mr Alan Greenspan, the 
chairman of the US Federal 
Reserve. 

The foreign exchange mar- 
ket continued to influence 
sentiment on European, mar- 
kets. with speculation that 
Germany would raise inter- 
est rates to defend the belea- 
gured D-Mark continuing. 
But prices were little 
changed, amid predictions 
that the bull run would 
resume. 

UK GILTS benefited from 
the growing belief that inter- 
est rates mi gh t not have to 
rise as much as initially 
feared, as the surge in ster- 
ling would be disinflation- 
ary. 

Gilts ended the day in pos- 
itive ter ritor y and managed 
to outperform bunds. 

The market ignored sec- 
ond-quarter gross domestic 
product figures which 
suggested another rise in 
interest rates next month. 
Mr David Brown, the chief 
European economist for Bear 
Sterns in London, said the 
market had already factored 
in another interest rate rise. 
Looking beyond that hike, it 
was increasingly beginning 
to look as if the economy 
would not need such a heavy 
dose of monetary tightening. 

A further positive factor 
for the UK market was the 
fact that it was “the last pre- 
serve” of high yields in the 
major European economies. 

The September future set- 
tled Vi higher at 1156, from 
115ft and the spread between 
10-year bunds and gilts fell 
below 150 basis points for 
the first time in three weeks. 

ITALIAN BTPs ended the 
day mixed, but the tone was 


positive. The September 
future settled marginally 
highw at 13758 from 137.89. 
Analysts said the belief that 
Italian interest rates would 
come dawn was fue llin g 
domestic demand. 

GERMAN BUNDS contin- 
ued to be plagued by interest 
rate fears, pulling the yield 
curve flatter. The September 
bund future ended slightly 
lower at 10251 from 103.05. 

FRENCH OATs were also 
weaker, but closed off the 
day’s lows. The September 
future settled at 130.60 from 
a low of 13024, marginally 
down from a prev ious 130.78. 

US TREASURIES edged 
modestly higher by mid-af- 
ternoon in spite of the 
release of higher-than-expec- 
ted durable goods data for 
June. 

Prices initially sank lower 
on the news but rose higher 
as buyers moved in. The 
benchmark 30-year Treasury 
bond rose ft at iCQft. yield- 
ing 6.428 per cent Shorter- 
term issues were largely 
unchanged. 

“We’re in a well-estab- 
lished range until we get 
some new information next 
week," said Mr Tom O'Con- 
nell, senior government 
trader at first Chicago Capi- 
tal Markets. 

Durable goods orders, a 
closely-watched barometer of 
future economic activity, 
rose by 22 per cent in June, 
the Largest rise since Janu- 
ary. 

Although an important 
leading indicator, the dura- 
ble goods report is also vola- 
tile, as sin gle industries can 
greatly influence monthly 
changes. 

In June, a surge in orders 
for Boeing was among the 
biggest factors behind the 
rise in orders, although 
other sectors showed 
strength as wefl- 

A spate of important eco- 
nomic reports is expected 
next week, including non- 
term payrolls, gross domes- 
tic product and the July pur- 
chasing managers repent. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(men ton Amalgamated Maul Tracing} 

■ ALiaiWniM. 99.7 PURTTY {5 per tonnaj 


Precious Metals continued 

■ OOU 3 COMBt (100 Trty Vtrny or) 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

M WHEAT LtFFE [TOO lanMK £ par tomtfl' 


SOFTS 

■ COCO* UTC no tonnes Btanna} 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

re tM CATTLE Otf w&MBba. CtatAto 


SMt Day* 

price donga Ogb km Vst 


ns saf* 

pdea eftaaga Ip In IM 


IB* law Ml 


Close 
Previous 
tfigMow 
AM Official 
Kart] ctess 
Open tat 
Total daffy turnover 


Cadi 3 mtha 

16505 - 51.0 1651 . 5 - 52 * 
1643-4 1648-9 

1633/1852 
16505 - 51.0 1851 *-S 2 * 
1684-65 

273,166 

116,126 


Jri 

326.1 

+28 


61 61 

to 

»J5 

-G2S 

7975 

7975 

18 

232 

JM 

STB 

+5 

sn 

8ft 

8 80 

to 

to 

326* 

+27 

328* 

3235 63*48 55*39 

to 

8150 

-a ia 

82*5 

81*0 

53 

3*00 

to 

992 

+5 

697 

989 

263 25*57 

M 

to 

327* 

+27 

_ 

_ 

Jm 

84*0 

_ 

8435 

84*0 

a 

2220 

Om 

1038 

+8 

1032 

1023 1*57 40*89 

Dm 

oa 

32*3 

+28 

3293 

3253 2*98 13.749 

to 

s&oo 

_ 

06.40 

8625 

45 

1*20 

to 

T0S4 

+8 

1055 

184$ 

S4S 49*90 

M 

Dm 

330* 

+29 

3311 

326* 19*C3 E9^21 

to 

3800 

_ 

8U5 

1WB} 

S3 

772 

to 

mo 

•9 

1068 

1067 

10221.796 

to 

Mi 

332.1 

+29 

3320 

329.4 2*84 11*18 

Total 





225 

WTO 

M 

1083 

- 

106$ 

1080 

221 7,398 

Jm 

Tata 




MDU2Sr*S3 

■ WHEAT CST frOOCba nvrt: eeno^Ob bumri) 

Tetri 





WMTKOT 

Tata 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy oz.; S/boy ot) 

to 

35850 

_ 

361*0 35X50 11533 41.743 

■ COCOA CSCE (10 taMKSflennH) 

■ U 


Mm akaoga M|h (M W « 

K 7 M 0 #CJE 3 S 7 ft 0 WIRWflW 
71 , 173 + 0*79 71200 70330 MM 


71 BS 734 K ?» MO 
75 . 975-0058 75 . 4 ft 73175 XJ 1 3.733 
71.750 A 105 Q 72.190 71700 I 0 « ?«3 


■ LWHOCaCME WOOOBKftlriBfl*) 


■ ALUMMUM ALLOY tS per tonne) 


Ouse 1450-55 

Previous 1435-45 

High/taw 

AM Official 1450-55 

Kerb does 

Open int 5.357 

Total doSy turnover 7,267 
■ LEAD (5 per tonne) 


1478430 

1460-70 

1500/1478 

i478-en 

1500-10 


4317 +75 430 * 427 * 250 356 

4167 # 4.5 4170 411 5 2,128 10430 

4047 + 3 * 405 * 397.0 391 2,141 

3387 +14 3960 396.0 6 MB 


Close 
Previous; 
HfcMcw 
AMOfflcW 
Kart] close 
Open tat 


632.5- 33.0 643-43-5 

634-5 647-6 

857/640 

532 . 5 - 33.0 545-05 

652-53 

36*41 


ram 7JT* rym 

■ PALLAonnm nimbi hop Tmy top/cc; 

5 sp 18365 # 4.15 184*0 18625 773 3337 

Dec 181.66 4115183 * 0176*0 100 991 

Hsr 175 65 40.15 17600 17200 11 ? 83 

Jm 174 IS 40.15 - - - W 7 

Taut MB U» 

■ BELVBt CCT.6X R000 Tipy Ocslrayatj 

Jri 4297 443 <31 * 4313 28 118 


Ufj 38100 4130 38300 : 

Jri 37550 - 200 BUD! 

Dec 38600 + 8*0 


6 J 82 < 2*30 

to 

1607 

-9 

1516 

1504 5*80 25.794 

to 

t .158 

8.433 

DM 

1568 

-TO 

1565 

1534 3,156 3*^37 

oct 

76 

1,199 

to 

1596 

-8 

1599 

1994 421 * 3*38 

Dm 

150 

4 J 50 

to 

1616 

-4 

7620 

1820 298 *443 

frit 

1 

1 

Jri 

183 « 

-6 

7818 

WS W 1277 

to 

ZWMB 

BUtT 

to 

1964 

• 4 , 

1835 

163 ? 38 3 J 43 

Jm 

/SS&busnaO 

Data 




AM 99*98 

TOri 


32 .Q 25 + 85 Q 8 ? <75 81*3 3 . 7 E 5 11793 
74 tjn 40500 74300 75255 3 .M* 1*751 


53830*0124 0950 63800 59 UM 

86775-0200 86730 66750 <6 755 

6«M 36M0 


<29.7 443 CIS CIS 28 118 

<29* 443 

4320 440 <350 4199 16053 60*25 


24335 -035 24600 2 COO 125 « 64371 
2025 -0 75 24600 2000 26620152395 
25175 -CSC 25400 251*0 2.732 28272 
257-/5 -C 25 ZB 50 257*0 942 6 J 5 S 

260*0 -125 28225 260*0 783 9.130 

2000 - 3*0 2 S 60 C 25500 65 1305 

4 U 6 I 2 G 73 W 


■ BARLEY UFFE 1100 ronoeo: £ par tarma) 


Total daty turnover 7.627 
■ NICKEL (S per tonne) 


Jen 1W7 Jri 
SoaoB DiXaitareuflCTV 

LME mrabmo stocks* 

Tonnes Change 

Akjrrtnhxn 636*75 -X 475 

AAnMunoBoy 55,460 -320 

Copper 210325 +63 25 

Lead 173*41 *650 

Nickel S 3 j 6 l 8 454 

Zinc 400300 - 3.450 

Tin 11,190 -110 

"Thuadqfc don 


Close 

Previous 

t-flgMow 

AM Official 
Kerb ctaoe 
Open int 


Total dafly tunover 
■ TW (S per tonne) 


6700-705 6800-805 

8870*80 8780-85 

717018780 

6700439 8800415 

7170-80 

50425 


Dm 

438* 

+4* 

441.0 

iwn 

627 16777 

to 

74*0 

- 75*0 

7600 

10 

33 

Jm 


+4 j 0 

- 

- 

20 

to 

7705 

- 77*5 

77*5 

8 

1*33 

to 

444.4 

+4* 

44&0 

4410 

2*6 9*47 

Jm 

7900 

- 

_ 

- 

235 

Total 





11*16 96*0$ 

to 

8i sn 

- 81*0 

BUM 

20 

85 







to 

was 

_ _ 

. 

- 

9 







TOM 




m 

1*79 


■ COCOA pCGO) pOfTsrtonm) 

na Mm ftw.dn 

My 1157,77 1185,43 

S OOPTBE UFFE p tonnes; Srtora) 

Jri 1573 *12 1598 1587 119 271 

Sip 1380 i-ll. 1817 1390 1,481 21.217 
Be* 1561 *11 1812 1580 629 1007 

Jm 1591 «6 158 1368 21 5*15 

1328 46 13 C 7 1530 20 1*58 

May tan *6 - - - - 87 

Total 2*41 42^*2 

■ COmM **? CSCE ( 37300 to; cartta/Bje) 


M 84600-1200 57*00 81600 27 233 

|H 83.630 -4.450 BS150 B2.70P 1.155 4*61 

M 71(75-0400 XUft flttO 06 1 2K 

Me 71.079-1*39 71*00 71239 3 31 

m 72-SOO - - - " * 

•Mil 2*12 MU 


Close 5305-15 5355-65 

Previous 5305-15 53 S 5 - 6 S 

High/low 5390/5350 

AM Official 5305-15 5355-65 

Kart] ctaoe 5390-400 

Open to. 15,172 

Total drily turnover 2.858 
a ZBVC, special high grade IS per tonne) 


ENERGY 

a CRUDE OIL NYMEX ( 1*00 barrels. S/batrri) 

Latast Ds/k Opas 


Latast Days 
pricn cPonet Hgb 

20.16 *039 2020 

20.17 4033 20.20 
2*20 *032 2020 
2019 4027 2022 
20.19 *024 2019 
2016 4*20 20.16 


Brandeis. 

Aluminium climbed S31 to 
a peak of S1.691 a tonne, the 
highest level since March 7. 
Nickel added S405 in the 
space of a couple of hours to 
end at 87,180 a tonne; copper 
added 882 to 52,374; tin rose 
SS0 to 85,390: lead went up $7 
toS653. 

Oil prices staged a strong 
late rally in London yester- 
day before the International 
Petroleum Exchange closed 
down early after a series of 
power failures. 

Brokers said the rally took 
place an the back of strength 
in the US gasoline market. 
Brent blend for September 
delivery last traded 10 cents 
higher at $1&54 a barreL 

“US gasoline broke 
through 562J50, found some 
buying, then took off from 
there and that spilled over 
into the rest," said one bro- 
ker. 


Close 

1658 - 5 d* 

1598-99 

Previous 

1590-91 

1558-59 

High/low 


1625/1585 

AM Official 

16 S 8 -S &5 

1598-99 

Kerb dose 


162 S -28 

Open im. 

99*01 


Total daily turnover 

42.128 


■ COPPER, grade A ($ per tonne) 

Ctaae 

23603 - 61 JD 

2315-16 

previous 

2336-9 

2289-90 

High/low 

2360/2355 

2390/2309 

AM Offldtf 

2360 . 5 - 61.0 

2315-16 

Kerb dose 


2373-75 

Open taiL 

139.645 


Tori daffy turnover 

44*05 



19*0 27.«2 93*14 
1*70 11*48 <9.479 
19 76 3*M 286*6 
1977 4703 <8*82 
19*0 1*47 25.791 
19*8 454 12*07 

53*30409*93 


■ soyabeans tar &onto n am/fiob ham 

/tag 754*0 * 2*0 790*0 759*0 11.439 23*20 

S«p 654*0 * 1 X 0 660*0 8 SU 9 3*57 14.734 

to 601*5 -**0 607*0 90*0 18.196 74 J 265 

Jm 604.75 —125 610*0 600*0 965 15.465 

Mjc 613*0 -L 25 0 HU» 012*0 « 1 « 4*07 

Hay 6 J 825 44*0 625*0 618*0 108 3*06 

Tool 34024 138210 

■ SOYABEAN OIL CST(aO*OOtoCcam/t^ 
tag 21.42 -022 21*8 21*1 3.314 16*89 


Up 176*0 . - 4.10 182*0 175*0 8*29 11*97 

Dae 157*5 -US 181*0 157*0 2*35 6.145 

Mar 144 * 0 . - 3*8 148*0 144*0 551 . 1*35 

Nby 140*5 - 5*0 143*0 141*0 25 899 

JM 135*0 -345 136*0 136*0 113 485 

Up 13050 '- 2*0 13150 131*0 5 250 

TOM 9*62 23*11 

■ COFFEE (ICO) (US sena/poM) 


LONDON TRACED OPTIONS 

MM prtoa * TOo* — CMM— • — Pwta “ 
■ ALUMMIUM 

(B07*}LME Aog Nov Aug Mtw 

I860 68 87 30 S? 


(Grade A) LME 


■ CRUDE OH. IPE (S/bamQ 


SMt Dtf« 0 pm 

prica donga Wgb loo VM tai 
Sap 1&54 + 0.10 16*9 1830 15*35 77*13 

Oa 18*9 + 0*9 1365 1835 6395 36*80 

Hot 1859 - 0*3 189 1646 961 11*72 

DM 18*0 + 0*8 18*0 18*6 1 . 133 17 S 19 

Jm l &£0 - 0.15 18*0 18*9 189 13.165 

M 18*0 - 0.15 1&60 18*0 48 5*0 

Total M 23 T 173 JT 4 

a heating oe. ifflex {*zoco i* aact. cas gMaj 


tag 21.42 -022 21*8 214 J 3*14 

Sep 21*1 - 0*1 21*5 21*9 2.157 16*28 

Od r.J 2 -02 21*3 21 J 1 738 14*19 

Doc 21*1 -02 22 .T 5 21*0 3*21 43*12 

J» 22 X 5 -OI 7 2228 2205 320 6,194 

MMr 2238 -214 2250 22*8 138 2*83 

Total nssnun 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBTflOO tons Srtori) 


to 

2522 

+3* 

2525 

2475 

8*58 23,739 

to 

rxa 

+19 

2215 

2215 

4*31 17*82 

Oct 


+1 

3S4 

2G3* 

2216 M.1GB 

Dm 

■96* 

+09 

1965 

1947 

4.127 38.628 

Jm 

19(4 

+07 

195* 

ms 

451 5,737 

to 

Total 

1922 

+C2 

194* 

I860 

892 8*34 
21 AM 10463 


JM M Piet, day 

Camp, dffiy 135*9 13548 

15 (M| awnapt 132*0 13313 

■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE ISO tonrtear&Trxino) 

Od 3287 +0* 329* 327* 90714.787 

Doc 3232 +0* 323.7 322.7 375 S713 

Mr 3253 +4L6 328* 324* Z79 8*08 

May 3283 +1* 324* 328* 50 1*53 

Jug 321* +-20 321* 321* 20 907 

Od 3127 +0 7 316* 312* 170 1*48 

TOM 1*9) 31,186 

■ SUGAR *11* CSCE P12.000HM; canoObd 


1500 


975 - 

1000 


■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

1800 


fae 

NOV 

Aug 

Nov 

88 

87 

00 

52 

55 

74 

41 

63 

43 

G2 

53 

7tl 

to! 

NOV 

Aug 

Nov 

121 

115 

37 

94 

60 

B3 

55 

120 

85 

72 

SO 

150 

Sep 

Nov 

Sep 

Nov 

137 

170 

47 

89 

ill) 

147 

70 

ilfl 

87 

1?7 

97 

140 

Sop 

Dec 

Sen 

Doc 

40 

96 

23 

43 

27 

82 

35 

54 

18 

69 

51 

(V 

Sep 

Oct 

Sep 

Od 

73 

106 

20 

*7 

47 

78 

44 

69 

29 

55 

76 

90 


■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnaa: £ par tonne) 


11*3 +0*7 11.70 11*5 9.890 109k 

11*0 +an 11*1 l!*i 5219 53234 

11*2 +0.12 11.83 1176 696 11*23 

11.73 +ai1 1175 11.70 475 5,3*1 

11*8 +015 1168 1T.62 163 2*10 

11*8 +0.15 11*3 11*2 - 735 

mor»*B3 


1900 29 55 « Sfl 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE oa. POB teorbonaB *<*- 


■ LME AM Official US rata 1*875 
LME Paging PS rata 1*880 


Spat 1*843 3 *SK 1*591 6 fOC LSS35 9 flta l*«l 


Latmt 

Oafa 



0pm 

to 

615 

+25 

price ctaaga Ngb 

lew 

M U 

to 

815 

+25 

WOl 

+1*1 

55*5 

53*0 

4*67 23.108 

to 

915 

•2S 

55.75 

+1JB 

5575 

5155 

7*41 25.17E 

to 

■015 

+25 

56*5 

+1*3 

5625 

54.40 

4*02 24*20 

Jm 

T1T5 

*25 

56*0 

+1*3 

5880 

5525 

1*84 17*59 

Tata 




■ COTTON NYCE (5Q*Q0ftK oantiQxA 


Dutm S17 89-7.79 +0 390 

Brant BMnd triMOd) S1BB7-6 97 •0.220 

Brant Stand (Sop) *1672-8.78 -03-Ti 

WTL S2Q.084XlOw *0 430 

■ Ott. PRODUCTS tvtWE proagi (JeMerr C* (W«ei 


82 1*73 
2 


■ HIGH GRADE COPTER (COM0Q 


57.75 -1.48 57.75 
58*5 +128 58*5 


Salt Day's 0pm 

price dang* ngA lm N tat 

114*0 +4.10 11420 108*0 519 2.492 

111.15 +3*5 112*0 106*0 238 3*24 

111.45 +365 112*0 106.70 4*13 21.475 

110*5 +335 10600 106*0 141 1*58 

109.45 +325 109*0 10530 617 1245 

10820 +360 109*0 104 40 334 7.487 


TOM 

■ GAS OR. PE (Siam) 


2*26 T573S 
1.798 15*45 
28*72 1S4JU 


TMM B UK 

M FREUKT (BOTE3Q UFFE (SlOAndm pan) 


75.45 -0*3 75*5 7520 1*43 11.485 

7580 -0*3 75*0 753310,758 43,424 

78.76 -0*5 77*0 76*5 891 10.191 

7730 -005 77*0 77.10 » 2*60 

77*5 -005 77*0 77*0 46 1*30 

75*5 -0.10 79.90 7590 158 398 


617 1245 
334 7.487 

5*88 46,103 


SMt Day* 0pm 

prim ctaaga H* Ini VH M 

167*0 +225 16725 154*0 4.463 19267 
168.75 +1.75 169*0 16600 1*93 13.119 
17025 +1*0 17025 16825 447 8*00 

171*0 +125 171*0 169.75 214 5*& 

17350 +1.75 173*0 171X0 482 11*05 

17225 -025 17225 171.75 52 7335 

7*84 71*73 


PRECIOUS METALS 

m LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Pricas suppBad by N M RattacMd) 


Jri 

1298 

- 

- 

- 

- 

964 

to 

1230 

-25 

1250 

123 

13 

987 

to 

I29C 

-15 

1300 

1285 

34 

424 

Oct 

1335 

-13 

1366 

TOT 

7 

1*75 

Jm 

!415 

- 

- 

- 

- 

in 

Total 

□me 

tor 



54 

3JMB 

SR 

13M 

1328 






PraMum GasoSna 
Gm 04 
Heavy Fuel CM 
Naphtha 
Jot (UM 
Dual 


5306-208 

516B-T7D 

585*7 

$185-188 

5183-18* 

$171-173 


■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE tllOQOBK CMWMUm 
Sap 74*5 +0*5 7*90 7425 902 18*9 


■ NATURAL GAS (FYncaffiteiftt) 


74*5 +0*5 7*90 7*25 902 18*91 

75.75 - 7725 7895 67 7J10 

79.60 - 80-10 78*0 120 M66 

62*5 +0.15 8280 92*6 » 2*68 

85*5 +0.15 8575 8575 12 457 

88*5 +0.15 - 88.3S . 39 111 

m sum 


Bneton (Abo 9.80-9.70 

PmammAiwa TM unta 401771 3M 4. > 3? 


■ NATURAL GAS HTMtt (10X00 nr«a. irrfcl 


GoMOYoy at) $ prioa £ «quiv SFr aquiv 

Ctasa 325.45-32555 

Opening 32170024*0 

Morning fix 324*0 194.719 490220 

Afternoon fbc 324.10 194,772 490.849 

Day's Hlgri 325*0-32520 

Day's Low 3213032170 

Previous dose 322*0-32110 

Loco Ufa Moan Gold Landtag Raton (Vs USS) 

1 month 3.3a 8 months 345 

2 months _241 12 months — 3.7S 


£ Oqutv SFr oquhr 

*9 


194.719 490*20 
194.772 490.649 


Utat DeyM 0pm 

price Efcmga Up lie N M 

2155 -0*20 2185 2M> 21253 22ST& 
2100 -0*18 2126 2090 8*60 36.772 
2120-0013 2140 2105 1*45 24 887 
2260 -0*13 2280 2245 1*80 12166 
2400 - 2425 2395 2*90 16.423 
2438 +0*02 2450 2430 805 16*73 


FUTURES DATA 

AS Scjns aaa naapfttf by CMS. 


805 16*73 

aniaai 


■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 
MAIEX (42*00 US grih: cftS ir8U 


3 months . 

.SAX 



IHtei Ltwitfi IBflb 

Law 

IM tat 

Savor Fix 

p/tray az. 

US cts equhr. 

to 

64.40 

+219 

54*0 

6170 14.708 23.158 

Spot 

25870 

431*5 

to 

61.00 

+L91 

61*0 

58*0 12*58 29566 

3 months 

262.40 

436.05 

Oct 

5850 

♦1.41 

5855 

5695 

2826 11*25 

8 months 

268*5 

440*5 

to 

57.15 

+101 

5725 

5805 

569 5.117 

1 yam 

274.60 

451*0 

Dm 

56*5 

+1.16 

5685 

5570 

230 7*72 

Gold Coin* 

S price 

£ bqMv. 

Jm 

5875 

+0*4 

583 

5640 

257 6*06 

Krugerrand 

323-325 

194-195 

Tatri 





31*38 90*73 

Maple Leaf 

- 

- 







New Sovereign 

76-78 

46-47 








Wool 

Tha week's ouCbon of Brtadi wool m 
BodfbRi was sre tat toot of any wool 
market: for three weeks. Helen a Co 
reports. Campabbon ms good, win on 85 
per cent c l e aran ce of BM 2.349,000kg 
offered Prices were between 2* par cent 
and 5 par cert lower than « the tot sales, 
but itws was due to Storing strength rather 
than any deefine in aie market Crossbreds 
law not shown as natch strength as meri- 
nos this year, but demand has picked up 
recently. China has been making mown In 
the UK aackot and better retaS sales of 
carpets are da»Mopl n g as the houMng mar- 
ket beco m es mare active. The general 
marital dew is ifst memo nod prices In 
AusznSa wfl at least maintain the strength 
they shewed at dosing sMes baton the 
recess. Sydney futures paces ham soaedOy 
S med up dursin the break. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Volume data shown tar 
contracts traded on CONGC NYMEX. CUT. 
NYCE. CME. CSCE and IPE Ctude 01 M 
one day in arrows. Vbtame ft Open tatorest 
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BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS . 
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Dollar gains 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 

The dollar climbed further 
yesterday, but it made larger 
pinii against the yen and 
Swiss franc than against the 
D-Mark as Bundesbank offi- 
cials threatened to defend 
fbelr stricken currency. 

' Mr Helmut Jochimsen, 
-'Bundesbank council mem- 
. ber. hinted that the bank 
might raise interest rates In 
order to support the D-Mark. 
He said the council’s deci- 
sion on Thursday to set a 
fixed rate repo for only two 
weeks of a four-week sum- 
mer break wad a sign of this. 
He suggested .that the Bund- 
esbank might move to a vari- 
able rate repo tender soon. 
That could make an interest 
rate rise more likely. 

Mr jochimsen said: “Nor- 
mally, our monetary policy 
is not dictated by exchange 
rate considerations. How we 
want to make it known that, 
in view of the weakness of 


the D-Mark, we are looking 
at the road immediately 
ahead." He denied that the' 
Bundesbank had considered 
concerted intervention to 
boost the D-Mark, saying 
that that tactic seldom 
wonted. 

His fellow council mem- 
ber. Mr Franz-Christoph Zei- 
tier, also mentioned the repo 
rate decision. “We are espe- 
cially looking at the 

■D-Mark’s external value,” be 
said. “We did not want to go 
away for four weeks without 

■ Poaad hi N— Yarfc 

MTS -law-. -Pnw. <*»- 
Sspat 1-6635 1.5750 

1 1 rate 1-6618 1.6734 

3MI 1.6580 1.669$ 

. Ijt 1.8411 1.6523 

scope to react." 

Few forex strategists think 
the Bundesbank will raise 
rates. Mr Nick Stamenkovic, 

' economist at DEB Interna- 
tional in London, said the 
officials were trying to stop 
traders from viewing the 
D-Mark as a one-way bet 
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The dollar rose only 0.6 
pfennigs against the German 
currency to dose in London 
at DM1J337, taking its gains 
for the week to 4.6 pfennigs. 
The D-Mark has suffered 
from belief that European 
monetary union will merge 
it into a weak euro. 

The dollar rose more 
sharply against the Swiss 
franc, yesterday, hitting a 
four-year high and dosing 
L6 centimes higher on the 
day at SFri.514.- It gained 
Y0.8 against the yen to 
Yii6£, helped by tame Japa- 


nese Inflation data and a rel- 
atively downbeat quarterly 
report from the Bank of 
Japan. Mr Steve Barrow, 
currency strategist at 
Basque National e de Paris 
in London, said: “There have 
been a few big orders around 
to sell dollars, yet the mar- 
ket has absorbed that welL” 
The pound fell slightly to 
DM3.059 against the D-Mark 
and $1,665 to the dollar. 

■ For the Bundesbank to 
raise interest rates would be 
considered rude. It could 
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even jeopardise Emu. With 
so many out of work, France 
and other European coun- 
tries have no wish to have to 
copy a German rate rise. 

A shift from a fixed to a 
variable repo rate would 
look far more innocuous. 
But It could result in a de 
facto rate rise, if on a few 
given days demand for 
money were higher than 
expected. That would sup- 
port the D-Mark, and per- 
haps many in the Bundes- 
bank would not mind if it 
threw Emu into doubt. 
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But Mr Carl Weinberg, 
chief economist at High Fre- 
quency Economics in New 
York, said that in 48 years of 
Bundesbank history- the 
bank had changed monetary 
policy for exchange rate rea- 
sons once at most, in 1992. 
The council would hardly 
repeat this step “in two 
weeks’ time when they are 
all on the beach”. There is 
little sign that the weak 
D-Mark is fuelling infla tion. 
German import prices for 
June actually showed a 

slight month-on -mo nth fall. 
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DOLLAR SPOT FORWARD AGAINST IMF DOLLAR 
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213235 

63.1723 

-0.0295 

-09902 
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3^ 
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3.1 
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3.1 

39 
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Denmark 
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-09117 
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- 579 

1T.7010 

11.6161 
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32 
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3-3 

112657 
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Finland 
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99788 

+09615 

717 

- 855 

99080 

99010 

09533 
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09008 

34 

8.7881 
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Germany 

(FFrt 

(DMJ 

10.3138 

39591 

-091 S? 

080 

S77 

- 196 
-604 

103816 

39752 

102799 

39491 

102806 

39497 

39 

3J 

102238 

39307 

3-5 

3.7 

819483 

29438 

39 
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Austria 

(Sch) 

129262 

+09456 241 - 283 

129460 

129800 

129022 

22 

129532 

23 

12.6292 

23 
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Belgium 

©ft) 

379390 

+0.13? 180 - 600 

379960 

37.7910 

37964 

24 

37.7125 

24 

37.019 

2.4 

100.9 

Sep 

96.72 

96.71 

-001 

96 73 

96 70 

48864 
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Denmark 
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7.0046 
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96.54 
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1.1338 

07 

1.1227 

1.1 

B84 

Mend 

K3 
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-09084 638 - 668 
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14656 

08 

1.464, 

08 

1.4651 

01 

- 

09 

2978.18 

09 

297587 

0.1 

75-5 

Italy 

0J 
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+765 780 - 930 

1789.75 
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179032 

-19 

170393 

-1.1 
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-08 
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34 
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&5 

809723 

38 
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Luxembourg 

(Lft) 
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+0.132 180 - 600 
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37.7910 
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24 

37.7125 

24 

37919 

2.4 
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39 

3.4145 

38 
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29833 
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29730 
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2.5 

2.0566 
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2.0188 

24 
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3.1 
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39 
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29 
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29 
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22 
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20 
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0-6 
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19 
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- 
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02 
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62 
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62 
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62 
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Americas 

Argentina (peso) 09895 -09004 995 - 995 

Brad (RSJ 19820 409002 819 - 820 

Canada (CS) 19842 *09014 839 - 844 

Mexico (New Peso) 7.7705 -09595 680 - 730 

USA <S) 

PedBeMddto East/AMca 
Austrafia (AS) 19599 -09014 550 - 569 

Hong Kong (HKS) 7.7395 -0901 390 - 400 

India (Fto) 35.8900 - 750 - 050 1 

Israel (Shk) 33504 -0.0096 429 - 579 

J*an (Y) 118.770 +0.79 730 - 810 1 

Malaysia (MS) 23495 +0903 480 - 510 

NewZMand (NZS) 13322 +09019 314 -330 

Philippines (Peso) 283000 -0.15 500-500 2 

Saud Arabia (SR) 3.7506 -09001 504 - 508 

Singapore (SS) 14745 -0904 740 - 750 

South Africa (R) 43650 +09055 635 - 685 

South Korea (Wat3 892900 -1 000 - 000 E 

Tehran (TS) 273800 +091 400-800 i 

Thailand (Bt) 329500 *0965 000 -000 Z 
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09995 09995 - - ... 

19820 19817 - - - - - 

13854 13800 13811 2.7 13754 23 13548 2.1 84.7 

7.7740 7.7640 7379 -169 8.08 -ia4 99005 -15.B 

- 1053 

13584 13614 13557 02 13652 02 13508 04 933 

7.7415 7.7385 7 74 -0.1 7.7409 -01 7 7431 0.0 

35 7050 353700 353275 -43 361125 -4.7 37325 -43 

33640 33380 - - - - ... 

116320 115990 116256 53 115255 52 110955 5.0 1359 

2.6523 23415 2354 -29 2363 -2.0 2383 -13 

13335 13280 1333 -03 13354 -03 13455 -09 

30.5000 28.4500 - - - - ... 

3.7508 3.7500 3.7513 -02 3.7523 -02 3.7569 -02 
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Sep 

9325 
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+0.05 
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0323 

22C44 
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Dec 
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Sep 

9826 

98.35 

-097 

98.38 

98 30 

8737 

60843 

Dec 

98.23 
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-0 00 
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98.19 

6795 

44946 

Mar 

98.12 

9899 

■0.10 

98.15 

98.09 

5957 

20642 

Jut 

97.96 

97.96 

-0.08 

98.01 

97.95 
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■ THREE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) Y100m points, Of 100% 


Open Sett price Change high Low Est voi Open int. 
Sep 99.34 - Ora 

Dec 9927 +0.02 O ra 

Mnr 99.12 +0.03 0 ra 

■ RREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Ecu 1m POUMS of 100% 


1.4765 14865 14728 14 1.468B 13 1.4495 1.7 

43665 43365 4.6055 -103 4.685 -103 49875 -93 

894.400 890.000 - - - ... 

279800 279340 27971 -03 2798 -03 289725 -04 - 

322000 314900 32.495 -16.7 332 -144 3443 -7.4 - 

Spot nUa show only tfw lam three deems) ptacea. F a m d rates am not cSrnnty 
l UK. beland 8 ECU are rented In US curancy. J.P. Mw gm i nomfeie teefees Jul 24: 
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Sen price Change 
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Em vd 
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Sep 

95.64 

9580 

-0.01 

95.70 

95.64 
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10921 

Dec 
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05.65 

-091 
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3530 
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95.64 
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95.62 

631 

5702 
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95.57 

95 60 

-0.02 

95.60 

95 57 

S3 

3340 
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TMSE MONTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim paints Of 100% 


EXCHANGE CROS$ RATES ; . 

Jul 25 Bft DKr TFT- 

Betakm pFr) 100 - 1645" 1833 

Danmark (DKr) 542Ti 10 8351 

Franca (FFr) 6125 11J* 10 

Germany (DM) 2066 3309 3371 

Ireland (BJ 55. Bf 1028 9983 
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JapNi (Y) 349 5903 5905 

Ecu 41B8 7336 6370 
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11.68 

167283 

-0985 

2.11 

1.45 

785772 

-000745 

229 

068 

223602 

-090187 

395 

0.52 

188491 

-000237 

3.07 

050 

138664 

-0.0165 

3.08 

0.49 

409858 

-00472 

3.19 

038 

829023 

-090622 

3.59 

OOO 

310.148 

-0.147 

5.04 

-128 

0248852 

+0903344 

-1019 

2661 


Sep 

Open 

9428 

Latest 

9427 

Change 

+1.45 

High 

9428 

Low 

9427 

Esl ud 

38237 

Open kiL 

533.787 

Dec 

94.14 

94.13 

-0.15 

94.14 

94.11 

55880 

469288 

Mar 

94.10 

94.09 

-0.19 

04.09 

04.06 

51,500 

328855 

N US TREASURY BILL FUTURES (IMII Sim per 100K 



Sep 

94.92 

9482 

_ 

94.92 

94.92 

236 

7,756 

Dec 

9424 

9421 

" 

9424 

9421 

74 

700 


Al Open knreat figs, are for pnai day 


! (UFFE) DMlm ports of 100% 


1 Kronor par 10; Bdgun Fane, Yen, Escudo, Lire and Ite rate par 100. 


( FUTUREJMM) DM 12S.Q00 per DM 


I YBI FUTURES (1MM) Yen 123m per Yen 100 



Open 

Nest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Eat vd Open InL 


Open 

Ixtial 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol Open int 

Sep 

08488 

•’8470 

+08002 

08480 

08453 

31268 129867 

Sep 

02676 

02642 

-0.0035 

02664 

02642 

10,433 

58.066 

Dac 

08506 

<8482 

-08009 

08606 

08492 

639 

1279 

Dec 

02778 

02758 

-02034 

08775 

08755 

115 

1212 

Mar 


18568 

- 

- 

08525 

1 

544 

Mar 

- 

02920 

- 

- 

08920 

10 

327 


NON ERM MEMBERS 

Greece 295269 310.148 -0.147 5.04 -198 

UK 0.7B31O3 0348852 +0903344 -18.19 2661 

Eai oaned ram est by a» European CoranUMai. Cuiende nln deKendng refeare amnutfi 
Ite Krtme crumgaa are tar Ear, b paafttw ctienee dsnotaa a weak cumcyChagence m o w 0« tac 
batman ran apnam Hte paooasge dtasnoe betmsn aw ooual manat md Ecu eerentnos k> a 
cunencv. and tw matamum panntted psracraags dnMm d Vw anwic/s martwi att feem os Eo, 
caWW rare 17hW2: Sartnq swpmded ten BU. Admtmsnt ctacuiated by ne Financial Times. 


M PtRLAPELPMA SE C/S OPTWHS E31250 (pants per pound) 


Strike 

Price 

Aug 

Sep 

CALLS 

Oct 

Dec 

Aug 

Sep 

PUTS — 
Oct 

Dec 

9650 

023 

023 

0.13 

0.10 

0.01 

0.02 

0.08 

0.11 

9675 

0.02 

0.05 

0.03 

005 

0.06 

0.09 

023 

025 

0700 

0 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

029 

0.30 

0.46 

0.46 


Esl vd ireaL Cab 34375 Pub 29685. Pmu day's open re.. Cafe 346358 Pub 259109 
R EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points Of 1009k 


; FRANC RfURES (I MM) SR 125900 par SFr 


i (I MM) E82300 per E 


02829 

21,754 

58288 

Sep 

12712 

12612 

-0.0096 

12730 

12570 

7287 

61.702 

0.6894 

318 

1257 

Deo 

12590 

12570 

-a 0080 

12580 

1.6500 

17 

076 

02806 

28 

963 

Mar 

- 

12580 

- 

- 

1.6570 

1 

199 


Stria 

Price 

Aug 

“ CALLS - 
Sep 

Oct 

Aug 

- PUTS - 
Sap 

Oct 

1260 

2.11 

2.71 

321 

082 

1 62 

229 

1270 

1.51 

220 

228 

12? 

2.07 

2.71 

1280 

124 

1.75 

228 

1.77 

2.57 

327 



- CALLS - 



- PUTS “ 


Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

0.06 

0.10 

a.i3 

021 

040 

0.54 

021 

0.03 

0.06 

041 

088 

0.72 


PrevMu, day's mL. Cafe 405 Put a 307 . new. day's upon W, Cate 31,486 Pus 35438 


9650 0.06 0.10 0.13 0.21 040 

9675 091 0.03 0.06 041 036 

Eat wot team, Cato 0 PW8 a Previous dsi% open mu Cals 3975 Pure 3255 


EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LI 000m ports of 10095 


INTEREST 


LOUDON NVNEY RATES 

jul 25 Over- 7 days One Three 5bc One 

night notice month months months year 

interbank Stating 6% - 6\ - 8% 6g - 8» 7£ - 6iS 7^ - 7^ 7jz - 7% 

SUrikig CDS ’ - - 84t - ^ 8« - « 7A - 7* 73a - 7A 

TreoDury BQa . - - 6g - 6ii 6 J _ . " 

Bank Bus - - 6B-B0eJI-eB7A-7A- 

Locai authonty cPS- ft - ft fill - ft - 6ji 7 - BS 7jb - 7i 7 ,c - 7^8 

Cfecount MeriwtaK - 6% 6% - 6*a - 

UK dewing bar base lending rate &la par cant from JJ 10. 1097 * 

Up to 1 1-3 M 8-fl -9-12 

month month months n—Jlifl •ffloiUhs 

Certs d Tea dt. {E100900) 2% Sh. 5 5 :4<i 

Carta of Tax de under C100900 la 2ljpo. DaposOa vrahtesam Car caah 1««tc. 

Aw m«iar retd rfecoun, on JU IB , A£774pc. ECGO fixed rate SOre Export Brnreo. Mata 
w dw Jun 30 997. Atpwd re» tor period AS 26. 1997 10 Auo SB. 1BB7. Sdftsma ■73RJB 
Mmice rtewr period May 31. 1997 la JunSO. 1997, Sdwraaa IV & V ft.738pc HnsoM 
Homs Bbbb He 7pc bom M 1, 1997 


Strike 


- CALLS - 



- PUTS “ 


Price 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

9325 

0.16 

0.53 

0.9 1 

0.10 

o.oa 

0.09 

0350 

0.05 

0.35 

0 71 

024 

0.15 

0.14 

D37S 

0.01 

020 

0.52 

0.45 

025 

020 


I FUTURES (UFFE) £500900 points of 100% 



Open 

Soil price Change 

High 

Low 

ESL vd 

Open M. 

Sep 

9220 

9221 

+021 

32.82 

82-78 

13784 

126653 

Dec 

92.62 

92.64 

+022 

9287 

Q9S0 

26623 

124691 

Mar 

8287 

9221 

+0.04 

82.66 

9283 

MOW 

96771 

Jun 

8289 

32.64 

+0.04 

82.66 

9286 

17697 

72890 

Sep 

9284 

92.70 

+025 

92.72 

92.62 

4517 

52867 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Est. vof tot* Ccto 3120 Puts 1061. Pluvious ctwe open nt. Cafe 1235S4 Puts 61346 

H PHHADFIP1M SC D-MARKAS OPTIONS DMS2.500 (S per DM) 


I on APT. Al Opsn Interest figs, are tor previous day. 


■ SHORT STCSRUHO OPTIOWS (UFFE) £500900 porta of 100% 


Strike 

Plica . 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

— pure - 
Dec 

Mat 

9275 . 

0.12 

0.10 

0.15 

026 

021 

029 

9300 

02? 

023 

027 

021 

088 

0.46 

9325 

□ 

021 

022 

0.44 

062 

086 


, Cafe 4328 Pita 2322. FteMIOiB day's open nU Cte 167660 Pure 167983 


Adam & Company 6.75 
AAad tosh Bark (OB) 675 
•Henry Ambacher 675 
Bar* at Baroda 675 
Banco BSb» Vizcaya 675 
Bank of Cyprus 675 

BerM of Ireland 6.75 

Bank ol Irxto 6.75 

Bank of Scrtand 675 

Baidaya Barit 6.75 
Bril Bk of Ud East 650 
■BnMt Staplsy 6 Co Ltd 675 
CttsnkNA 6.75 

Ctydesdale Bank 675 
The Cooperative Bank6 75 
CouOs & Co 6.75 

Cyprus Popufar Bank 67S 


% 

DuncanLowrie 675 
Exeter Bert Limited 7.7S 
RnondalA Gen Bank 730 
•Retool Fleming 6 CoS. 75 
•Gureiem Mahon 6.75 
Hstofe Bank AG Ztach B.75 
Ha ntoiD5 Bank 675 
Hertabie A Gen Inv Bk3.75 
C. Hoare 8 Co A 75 

Hongkong & Shangnal 675 
Investec Bonk (UK) LkB.75 
JuSan Hodge Bank 675 
•Laopokt Joesph & Sons 675 
Lloyds Bank 675 

Ifetond Bank 6.75 

NatlMdsnntoatar 6.75 
•Raa Brothers 675 

Royal Bk ol Scotland B.7S 


Scottsh Widows Bari, 6.75 
•Smger & Friedandar 675 
■SmiBi&WNiisnSacs6 75 
Sun Banking Ctxp Ud 675 
TSB 675 

Urtaed Bank of Kuort. 675 
Unity Trust Bank Pic 675 
Western True: 650 

WNteavray Laktow 675 
Yorkshire Bank 6 75 

■ Members 0! London 
Irwestmem Banking 
As s oc iat ion 
’ In admnsiiB&on 


Strike 

— — — 1 

- CALLS - 




- PUTS ~ 


Price 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

0855 

041 

0.69 

0.94 

0.78 

0 98 

1.16 

0560 

025 

050 

0.73 

1.13 

128 

1.46 

0863 

0.15 

0.37 

086 

1.52 

1 63 

1.79 


ProwxD day's va. Cafe SIXEPute 3.060 Pirn day's open M.. Cafe 8305 Pure 1 1 ^50 


N OTHER CURRENCIES 


JU 35 £ S 

bob Rp 57.9192 ■ 57.1367 342540 ■ 317900 
Hwpiy 376-595 ■ 326B74 196200 - 186250 
bra 490600 - 499330300000 - 300000 
KbmA 05055 - 0 5067 0 3837 -03042 

Wand 5.7204 - 67305 14365 - 34405 

Itesre 9653 02 - BG5648 579600 - 580000 
UAL 61137 ■ 61177 36728 ■ 3C730 
























!0 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEK-END JULY 26/JULY ^ 


tW? 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1.619 
Tmresco Hang Kmg & China 1,562 
Qto Mutual North American Inc 1,448 t ,600 
Gavett Greater China 1,418 

HSBC Americai index 1,378 i.«o 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

OkJ Mutual Thafland Acc 
Save & Prosper GoW & Exp 
Mercury GoW & General 
Wavertey Australasian GaW 
Save & Proper Korea 


Govett Greater China 






1996 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Prolific Technology 2J>10 

HilSaimal US Smaller Cos 2J50Z 
PM Norm America Growth 2.366 i.ooo 
FramHngton Heaflft 2.298 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 2,121 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Old Mutual Thaliand Acc 413 
Save & Prosper Korea 475 

Ffve Arrows Japan SmaflBT Cos 482 
Rdefiiy Japan Smaller Cos 500 
Friends Prov Japanese &m Cos 507 


Save & Prosper Korea 



94 95 


96 97 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
PTOffiC Technology - 4,479 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 433 
GarinvnAmeic»BBff&oam4 ll 2S4 -VWL 
PM North America Growth 4JJ64- 

Ha Samuel US SnoflerCK 3.349 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
San & Prosper Korea 782 

Govett Japan Strategy 1JJ83 

Govett FtF Cash 1.152 

GumnessRjghtaftl 1,162 

Friends Prar Japanese 5ni Cos 1.167 


Prolific Technology 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
HSBC fbrg Kong Growth &241 
Hff Samuel US StaaDer Cos 6,154' 

T&C US Sum Companies : 5,987 «*» - - 

Gartrooro Hang Kong / . 5,469 ; 5.000 - - 

GartmofeAnarican Emir Growth 5.04 t/m . „ 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER W YEARS 3,000 - 
Wawriey Australasian G&U 314 -■ 

• Saw&JSosperG^iEip'tlm 57S- 1i00 g 
earchnstttjRpehta! 599 

Allied Onto 2nd SmiBwCQ . 683 «t 

Laurence KMoEwmr Spec Sib 723 ' 


.A. 


Gartmore Hong Kon^ 



W i 


Tables show the result of investing El ,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Source: Reuters H&KteHtfrt P1625 511311). 


|M Indices ; 

V«riEI 

3 

5 


; : : H' i. 


■ UK Eq & Bd iye*® 

3 

5 

10 

WbtaWyYldK 

■ Internationa! iye«rn 

3 

5 

10 

fetaftyYtdft 

1 ■ Best Peps 







1 

Average Una Trust 

1063 

12S5 

2070 

2186 

3.1 

2J5 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1228 

1628 

2537 

- 

3L0 

1.4 

Prolific Technology 

1113 

2510 

4479 

4783 

6J5 

■ 

Jupiter European - 

1129 

1991 

3395 

- 

3.1 

04! 

Average Investment Trust 

1150 

1280 

2254 

2374 

4.4 

5.1 

Perpetual High Income 

1211 

1562 

2601 

- 

2.0 

32 

Framfinglon Health 

907 

2298 

2775 

4985 

68 

- 

. Saw & ftoap*-FkpicM Sacs 

*3BQ 

1839 

3350 

- - - 

3A 

1.3 

Bank 

1034 

1112 

1204 

1830 

ao 

4:9 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 

1133 

1495 

2358 

- 

2A 

4.3 

Save & Pros per Financial Secs 

1350 

1939 

3350 

3119 

3jD 

12 

Johnson Fty Stater Growth -* 

•291. 

1875 

2541 

- 

34 

0.9 

Builcfcng Society 

1031 

1111 

1211 

1838 

QjO 

4.7 

CanHfe Income Dts 

1196 

1468 

2058 

2003 

2 JO 

3.4 

Save a Prosper Growth 

1320 

1787 

3155 

3044 

2.7 

12 

ABed Dunbar European Growth 

*234 

1838 


•- 

3.7 

0.T 

Stocfcmaritet FTSE A8-Share 

1278 

1626 

2371 

2703 

25 

34 

Henry Cooke Balanced 

1104 

1421 

- 

- 

1.7 

27 

Scot Equitable Technology 

1184 

1765 

2974 

4303 

4.7 

0.7 

FHgrrfiTYmr Giop—riTHh 

‘232 

1630 

2914 

, 

2.6 

- 

Inflation 

1029 

1083 

1131 

1547 

04 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1152 

1406 

2125 

2041 

24 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1110 

1295 

2170 

2225 

32 

'12 

WEfWGEUrpS» V" 

*125 

1386 

2122 

- 

2J6 

2.6 

■ UK Growth i 

year IQ 

3 

5 

10 VobHtyYldtt 

■ UK Fixed Interest 






■ Nth America 







■ Property i»«*fro 

3 


5 

TO 

VbtatJey Ykt% 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1291 

1876 

2544 

- 

35 

0.9 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1174 

1366 

- 

- 

14 

64 

Hat Samuel US Smaller Co's 

1106 

2502 

3846 

6154 

52 

_ 

Aboust Property Share 

1216 

1211 

2444 

* 

SjO 

1 s 

Jupiter UK Growth 

i08a 

1820 

3011 

- 

2.9 

1.9 

Ab trust Fixed Interest 

1100 

1344 

2164 

2475 

1-5 

8.5 

PM North America Growth 

1317 

2366 

4054 

4680 

42 

31 

Barclays Uni Property 

,1056 

1135 

1322 

- 

0.9 

S.5 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1225 

1744 

3094 

- 

25 

2.6 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1094 

1333 

1670 

2267 

14 

84 

Edinburgh North American 

1246 

2065 

3625 

3614 

34 

0.6 

Norwich Property 

■073 

1086 

1490 

- 

t.i 

5.6 

Barclays Uni Special Sits 

1229 

1668 

2761 

1857 

25 

20 

Henderson Preference & Bond 

1115 

1309 

1596 

1888 

1-4 

8.0 

Fidelity American Spec Sits 

1242 

2063 

3085 

3621 

4-7 

. 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

095 

1144 

1752 


1.7 

4.6 

Britannia Balanced Growth Inc 

1248 

1655 

2324 

2151 

2 2 

1.3 

Prolific Pref & Fixed interest 

1110 

1306 

1580 

. 

1.7 

6.6 

Royal Life Unfed Steles 

13UI 

ana 

3728 

3834 

32 

02 


! 







SECTOR AVERAGE 

1143 

1438 

2119 

1925 

2.7 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1081 

1238 

1527 

1963 

1.7 

6.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1201 

1696 

2680 

3081 

32 

02 









■ UK Growth & Income 





■ UK Gilt 







■ Europe 







■ Commodity & Energy 







Fleming Select UK Income 

1332 

1680 

2463 

22 BO 

2.7 

3.7 

M&G cat & Fixed Interest 

1155 

1335 

1457 

1989 

14 

62 

Jupiter European 

1129 

1991 

3336 

4747 

31 

32 

M&G ALOtiatastan & General Acc l«3 

1307 

2265 

1336 

4.7 

T.S 

Perpetual Income 

1221 

1642 

2698 

2565 

24 

28 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1127 

1276 

1463 

- 

1.7 

7.0 

Baring Europe Select 

1144 

1871 

3088 

2941 

35 

0.8 

M&G Commodity & General 

68 

HOC 

20)1 

1645 

4.6 

0.6 

Legal & general UK Stockmkt Ac 1349 

1617 

- 

- 

2.7 

1.4 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1096 

1261 

1435 

- 

\A 

6.8 

Allied Dunbar European Growth 

1234 

1836 

3108 

2811 

37 

31 

Save & Prosper Commodity 

(49 

946 

1774 

1523 

5.7 


HSBC Footsie Fund 

1345 

1615 

- 

- 

2L6 

2.6 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 

1129 

1246 

- 

- 

2.1 

5.7 

Friends Prov European GOi 

1232 

1830 

2914 

. 

36 

- 

Hffl Samuel Natural Resources 

129 

933 

1538 

1248 

4.7 

0.6 

Lazard UK Income & Graurth 

1190 

1605 

2210 

2324 

25 

3JJ 

Schroder Gat & Fixed Int Acc 

1077 

1237 

1405 

- 

14 

72 

INVESCO European Growth 

12D4 

1789 

3390 

3168 

36 

. 

Allied Durbar Meads Min Comm 

(44 

686 

1288 

1131 

4J6 

0.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1186 

1442 

2068 

2144 

2.6 

26 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1069 

1189 

1370 

1970 

14 

5.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1163 

1475 

2401 

2745 

30 

37 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

168 

670 

1891 

1124 

64) 

0.7 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





■ International Equity Income 




M Japan 







■ Investment Trust Lnits 






Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1108 

1730 

2609 

1635 

34 

0.3 

GT International Income Inc 

1130 

1401 

2206 

2613 

24 

2.1 

Martin Currie Japan 

951 

945 

2275 


54 

- 

Outer tnveswent Trusts fee 

102 

1368 

2562 

. 

3.1 

0.6 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1087 

1785 

- 

- 

25 

1 2 

Martin Currie IntT Income 

1179 

1392 

2176 

. 

2J5 

33 

GT Japan Growth 

940 

929 

1857 

1550 

35 

. 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tats 

its 

1286 

2350 

2611 

2.7 

1.3 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 1067 

1755 

2684 

1585 

35 

1.3 

Dolphin Int'l Gth & Income 

1117 

1358 

2016 

1343 

24 

14 

Newton Japan 

993 

902 

1931 

1330 

42 

- 

Ouflter High fee Inv Tst Ace 

ido 

1281 

2491 


SA 

33 

AES Smaller Companies 

993 

1649 

2207 

- 

35 

0.9 

Mayflower Global income 

1116 

1328 

2102 

2084 

24 

3.4 

Henderson Exempt Japan 

867 

902 

1913 

1164 

52 

- 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

10M 

1272 

2182 

2402 

3.1 

1.3 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1088 

1614 

2906 

1806 

3.1 

04 

Barclays Uni International inc 

1164 

1300 

2000 

1867 

2 A 

1.4 

Murray Japan Growth 

925 

687 

_ 

. 

45 

- 

Saw & Prosper mi 

10*2 

1246 

2144 

2323 

S3) 

as 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

976 

1278 

1996 

1449 

25 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1129 

1305 

2059 

2043 

24 

2.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

815 

711 

1572 

1238 

32 

32 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

KM 

1320 

2162 

2172 

2.8 

1.9 

■ UK Equity Income 






■ International Fixed Interest 




■ Far East inc Japan 






■ Fund of Funds 








Jupiter Income 

1166 

1616 

3448 

- 

2.6 

4.0 

Baring Global Bond 

1006 

1229 

1615 

. 

14 

62 

Govett Greater Qtina 

1418 

1424 

3132 

3S38 

48 

_ 

Sun AStnce Portfolio 

1142 

14JM 

2262 


2 A 

T 1 

Lazard UK Income 

1182 

1621 

2388 

2771 

25 

4.2 

Barclays Uni European Bond fee 1040 

1194 

- 

- 

14 

5.7 

Abtrost Pacific 

927 

1076 

2271 

2887 

39 

02 

Britannia Managed PortTb Inc 

114 

1414 

2420 


Z9 

1.3 

BWO UK Equity Income 

1249 

1561 

2394 

2389 

2.7 

34 

CM Mutual Worldwide Bond fee 

073 

1180 

1463 

- 

1.7 

5.0 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 

939 

1056 

2507 

. 

42 

. 

Schroder Managed Bel Acc Inst 

mr 

1365 

2112 


Z2 

36 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1167 

1573 

2538 

2741 

24 

3.9 

Newton International Bond 

1019 

1154 

1537 

. 

21 

5.7 

Martin Cume Far East 

1039 

1046 

2148 

2249 

48 

QJ2 

INVESCO Managed Acc 

1104 

13te 

2064 


2.6 

1.0 

River & Mercantile 1st Income 

1232 

1550 

2370 

- 

25 

4.1 

AES Inti Bond & Convertible 

1020 

1143 

1463 

- 

14 

6.4 

Thcmfcn Oriental income Inc 

1026 

1034 

1780 

1915 

34 

32 

Morgen Grenfoti Managed fee 

1079 

13| 

I 

2304 


22 

t.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1167 

1395 

2107 

2131 

2.5 

4.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

927 

1054 

1348 

1657 

14 

5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

836 

940 

2008 

2011 

42 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

ion 

12* 

6 

1917 

1842 

2.4 

2.0 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Equity & Bond 




■ Far East exc Japan 






■ Global Emerging Mkts 






Prolific Extra Income 

1134 

1436 

2097 

2004 

2.1 

4.4 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1148 

1487 

2069 

. 

20 

24 

HSBC Hong Kcng Growdi 

1619 

2121 

4303 

6241 

64 

02 

Mercury Emerging Markets 

1138 

tq 

1 

. 

. 

&4 

as 

Abbey National Extra Income 

1226 

1412 

2385 

2488 

22 

6.1 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1193 

1419 

1896 

- 

23 

32 

INVESCO Hong Kong &Chra 

1562 

1690 

3217 

3773 

33 

0.3 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Martwt 

1148 

it 

6 

- 

. 

5.0 

0.4 

wer Med Retirement income fee 1177 

1403 

2092 

- 

2.7 

5.6 

Newton Intrepid 

1153 

1409 

. 

. 

29 

14 

Okf Mutual Hong Kong 

1323 

1550 

3033 

4432 

35 

36 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

1030 

'0 

3 

3006 

2119 

4JS 


CIS UK income 

1193 

1400 

2012 

- 

JL2 

4.1 

Bad Da Gifford Managed 

1149 

1390 

2005 

2412 

23 

23 

GT Cnenr Acc 

1093 

1491 

3176 

. 

52 

0.1 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 

990 

10 

s 

_ 

. 

13 


Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1125 

1389 

- 

- 

35 

54 

Capei-Cure HaSmark Growth 

1221 

1385 

1887 

2092 

23 

14 

Ganmore Hcng Kcng 

1344 

1484 

3011 

5469 

31 

0L7 

Portfolio Emerging Markets 

1005 

^0 

} 

. 

. 

4JI 

a.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1131 

1298 

1902 

1827 

2.1 

54 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1101 

1261 

1820 

2122 

2.1 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

972 

1060 

2Z72 

3104 

32 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1068 

101 

> 

2020 

2159 

U 

0.4 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 3,130 

Fleming Income & Growth Capital 2,054 
Fulcrum Capital 1,833 2 . COO 

Invesco Blot Chip 1,832 

Murray Split Capital Capital 1,765 


Invesco Blue Chip 


1,800 


1.600 


1.400 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
East German 311 

Abtrost New Thai 536 1.200 

Siam Selective Growth 544 

FtdeHy Japanese Values 599 

Korea-Europe Fund 604 



1.000 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TO Technology B 3.489 

Ctetdouer 2,426 

Foreign &Cd Enterprise 2294 ijzoo 

Kleinwort Development Fund 2,194 
TR European Growth 2,125 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
East German 206 400 

Exmoor Dual Capital 388 

Perpetual Japanese 432 

Fidelity Japanese Values 443 

Schroder Korea Fund 501 


East German 



200 


94 95 


96 97 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TO Technology B - 21,230 

Foreign & Cd Enterprise 4.889 

TO European 6rowfli ‘ . 4,785 

MOTCapilal 4,743 

North AtiaifficSraailB’ Cos 4,465 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
East German 176 

Exmor Dual Capfel 591 

Contra-CycficalCaprtel 846 

Gortra-Cyctcallnc 8S3 

Exmoor Duatlnc 940 


MCIT Capital 


8.000 - 


5.000 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Cn do vo r 
MCtTCapHai 
Rights & Issues Inc 
ftrelgR&Col Enterprise 
nghb& issues CapM 


Candbvcr 


7,797 
6,917 

5.569 &Q00 
5,077 r^oo 
4JJ80 ajooo 
• 5,000 — 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 4j000 „ 


Trust ol Property Shares 362 

Jove Capital 436 

Newmarket Venture CapitaT 583 

S7 Franlngtan income a Capital 587 

KoresrEiffope Ftmd 929 


97 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices sfe main paper. 


■ UK General 

Mercury Keystone 
Fleming Ciaverhouse 
Finsbury Growth 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Finsbury Trust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 

3 

5 Bs/PwH Wafflty YM% 

■ Int Cap Gth 

1 yrartfj 

3 

5 CfcsPK-j Vbtea®# YWUfc 

■ Japan 


Z 

5 OrtRstf Vc&Se* WJ* 

■ High Income 


1260 

1780 

3162 

0 

4.0 

2.7 

Jupiter Primadona 

1467 

1907 

4094 

-2 

<k3 

1.5 

GT Japan 

1008 

851 

1777 

4 

S3 

03 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1238 

1387 

1770 

2509 

-1 

40 

2.4 

TR Technology (Units) 

1247 

1720 

- 

3 

3-2 

12 

Baffle Gifford Japan 

916 

839 

1589 

8 

62 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1199 

1219 

1648 

2687 

8 

3.6 

2.5 

RIT Capital Partners 

1148 

1536 

2987 

18 

3.7 

03 

Fleming Japanese 

782 

728 

1758 

7 

5.7 

- 

Glasgow income 

1323 

1342 

1591 

2385 

1 

ZJB 

3.5 

Henderson Electric and General 

1197 

1502 

2579 

10 

3.1 

1.7 

Edinburgh Japan 

832 

712 

. - 

12 

643 

- 

Geared Income 

1574 

1180 

1562 

2739 

12 

2A 

2.1 

Kleinwort Oversees 

1268 

1460 

2571 

12 

36 

1.6 

Henderson Japanese SmaH Cos 

636 

587 

- 

10 

7JJ 

- 

Henderson High Income 

1276 

1192 

1457 

2439 

- 

3 2 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1151 

1354 

2391 

- 

345 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

778 

639 

1596 

- 

&3 

0-9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1265 


5 Daftltt VcWtty 'M 36 

- 2.9 2.2 

1374 V402 -5 2.6 7.3 

12 3 A 6.8 

18 SA 18.4 

1292 >81 11 43 6.5 

- 4.7 8u» 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Pc 
Schroder UK Growth 
hrory & Sima ISIS 
Undervalued Assets 
Kleinwort Endowment Policy 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & Inti 
Henderson Strata 
NatWest Smaller Companies 
Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 
Gartmore Smaller Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Income Growth 


International General 


Far East exc Japan, General 


Split - Capital 


1226 

1711 

- 

-9 

3JS 

- 

Personal Assets 

1252 

2016 

2819 

- 

2.1 

2.0 

TR Pacific 

1034 

1185 

3132 

5 

7J3 

0.3 

Foreign & Coi Spec Uta Cap 

1349 

1168 

1620 

- 

0 

33 

3.1 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1209 

1609 

2751 

-16 

3-5 

3.0 

Pacific Horizon 

1006 

1156 

2197 

11 

84 

0.8 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

1619 

1312 

1620 

- 

19 

4 A 

- 

Brunner 

1333 

1581 

2849 

11 

4-3 

23 

Govett Asian Smafler Cos 

978 

955 

- 

19 

6L5 

03 

Scottish National Cap 

3130 

1239 

1616 

- 

6 

3A 

2.0 

Scottish Eastern 

1274 

1531 

2486 

13 

3.6 

2.1 

Scottish Asian 

782 

908 

2108 

19 

7J5 

- 

Rights & Issues Cap 

1267 

1133 

1435 

- 

-5 

3 JO 

- 

Witan 

1283 

1520 

2416 

14 

3.1 

22 

Abtrost New Dawn 

906 

902 

2249 

17 

S3 

1.0 

Henderson American C&i Cap 

1466 

1123 

1462 

1847 

- 

3.7 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1225 

1481 

2389 

- 

3.1 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

920 

892 

2234 

- 

6 A 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1385 


20 


North America 


Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


1031 

1746 

4207 

5 

5.1 

09 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1258 

1747 

4465 

1 

42 

- 

New Zealand 

1066 

1193 

2830 

1 

4.7 

1 3 

TR Technology B 

1732 

1043 

1730 

3144 

3 

4-3 

0.4 

Fleming American 

1572 

1728 

3088 

8 

4.1 

03 

Fret Philippine 

876 

1013 

2617 

- 

6.5 

- 

SR Pan-European 

1634 

1092 

1526 

2302 

7 

48 

22 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1409 

1681 

2939 

6 

42 

1.7 

Edfeburgh Java 

955 

791 

1172 

17 

7 A 

- 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1207 

1063 

1484 

2122 

16 

5A 

2.5 

US Smaller Companies 

1307 

1662 

2396 

10 

5.7 

- 

Abtrost New Thai 

536 

688 

1927 

-11 

S3 

2.0 

INVESCO Blue CMP 

1832 

1038 

1489 

1976 

8 

4J3 

22 

American Opportunity 

lire 

1527 

2817 

9 

5J0 

- 

Korea-Europe Fund 

604 

605 

1781 

5 

8 A 

04 

Kleinwort High income 

1477 

1033 

1236 

1884 

- 

4-3 

32 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1207 

1576 

3080 

- 

43 

1-3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

763 

718 

1795 

- 

63 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1331 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap SI 

3489 2123014 
2053 4 4 

1742 -lia 

1458 1953 13 
1421 2143 Is 
1302 3582 1- 


TR City of London 

1419 

1567 

2389 

0 

32 

3-8 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1320 

1463 

2016 

10 

3-5 

4.9 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth (Units) 

1209 

1454 

- 

5 

2 A 

4.3 

Investors Capital Units 

1308 

1449 

2034 

11 

aa 

4.2 

Temple Bar 

1391 

1447 

2346 

9 

3.7 

4.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1239 

1348 

2123 

- 

3JS 

5.5 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Candover 

1470 

2426 

3350 

■6 

4A 

2.8 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1413 

2294 

4889 

10 

3.7 

2-1 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1048 

2194 

2824 

15 

3Ji 

3.6 

Thompson Clive 

1093 

2054 

2838 

23 

53 

1.5 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1326 

1904 

2948 

10 

3.6 

4.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1138 

1531 

2682 

- 

4A 

3.0 


Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Fidelity European Values 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units} 
Martin Cume European 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 

Mercury European Privatisation 

European Smaller Companies 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1394 

1291 

1245 

1186 

1248 

1225 


1426 

1307 

1148 

1294 


2125 4785 -3 
1786 3392 -3 
1686 3155 -4 
1590 - 10 

1568 2627 8 

1523 2748 - 


1941 3127 11 

1583 - 13 

1229 - 7 

1585 3127 * 


4A 1.3 
3 JB 0.9 
3 £ 02 
43 1.3 
53 0.6 

3j9 1.0 


4*1 2.6 

3.1 2.3 

33 0.6 
33 13 


■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Em erging E urope 1584 1851 - 12 113 

Templeton Emerging Markets 1189 1309 2677 3 642 03 

Beta Global Emerging Markets 1390 12S7 2010 5 6.7 

Templeton Latin America 1303 1225 - 12 &5 (U 

Central European Growth Fund 1024 1135 - 15 1(L4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1204 1095 2060 - 83 03 


■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
London A St Lawrence 
New City A Commercial 
Scottish Value 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


112S 1604 2207 6 2.4 0.1 

1157 1253 1842 19 23 4.7 

1305 1226 - 14 43 4.7 

1177 1137 2221 10 83 2.1 

1207 1016 1339 31 43 0.5 

1193 1247 1902 - 33 2.4 


■ Spirt - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Scottish National Inc 
Derby Inc 
Jove Inc 
MOT Inc 

SECTOR AVBWGE 


1114 1757 2787 
1207 1341 2036 
1235 1334 1408 
1324 1330 2128 
1009 1268 1828 
1124 1132 1504 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Johnson Fry Europe Utils Zero 1153 iSTT 
Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1168 1522 
Johnson Fry 2nd Uta Zero Dv P 1132 1481 
MAC Recovery Zero Dlv Prf 1147 1479 isis 
Jos HoftSngs Zero Dhr Prf 1104 1472 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1113 13 84 1678 


5.3 


8.7 153 
62 12.7 
62 102 


4.1 5.7 

33 103 
23 22.0 
23 13.1 
33 11.6 
33 173 


■ Int Income Growth 

Murray International 
Securities Trust of Scotland 
British Assets Ordinary 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1200 

1488 

2542 

3 

32 

3.7 

1282 

1470 

2134 

9 

32 

42 

1254 

1347 

1889 

14 

3.1 

5.4 

1289 

1435 

2188 

- 

3 A 

4.7 


■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 
Martin Currie Pacific 
Foreign & Col Pacific 
Govett Oriental 

Fleming Far Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Property 


1019 

1232 

2583 

•3 

43 

4.9 

TR Property 

1425 

1259 

2578 

9 

5J5 

32 

903 

1026 

1963 

11 

5.6 

0.7 

Trust of Property Shares 

1382 

1125 

.2068 

17 

62 

3.1 

869 

992 

2371 

14 

43 

1.4 

Wig more Property 

1326 

1052 

- 

13 

S3 

1.8 

875 

900 

2609 

15 

4JS 

0.5 

French Property 

1095 

972 

2064 

4 

33 

3.1 

899 

862 

1863 

10 

541 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1307 

1102 

2244 

- 

SA 

22 

823 

1002 

2278 

- 

5.1 

1.8 










Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to ten you which trusts 
will do best In future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust fig- 
ures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices: the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices In both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts- 


Volatility: Shows the absolute variabil- 
ity of a trust’s performance. As a rule 
of thumb, the more volatile a fund’s 
progress, the higher the return inves- 
tors demand from it to compensate for 
the additional risk. Unusually volatile 
funds should be avoided by anyone 
investing over the short or medium 
term or those who cannot afford big 
losses. But investors who can afford to 
take a long-term view may want to 
have some high risk, 'high reward trusts 
In their portfolio to spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital, investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all. unit and 
Investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6,000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the foil 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a mini- 
mum of 50 per cent of a plan's assets 
must be held in European Union shares 
or qualifying corporate bonds. A trust 
which has more overseas investment 
but is still 50 per cent invested in 
shares, is non -qualifying and limited to 
a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount Investment trust shares tra- 
ditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two Is known as the dis- 
count In the 1974 bear market dis- 
counts were as wide as 45 per cent and 
although they have mainly narrowed 
to wen under 10 per cent in recent 
years, they add an additional uncer- 
tainty to investment trust share price 
prospects. The sharp narrowing of the 
discount is another reason why invest- 
ment trusts look better than unit 
trusts on longer-term comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat cmpti 
you do nut already know what 
are, you would probably hr wise 
avoid them. They are companies 
more than one class of share cat 
The traditional variety is mint I 
simple: income shares got all 
income; capital shares get any ra 
growth over the life or the trust, 
nowadays splits are highly com 
with several different types of wi 
with differing rights, ami aimed tu 
isiy different investment needs. 
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OFHX la an imrepuhtd tratfng tactty for slain deefing In uncuout competes which is operated t* J P Jenkins United in 

association «Wi Ntwback Unwed. a stonr company. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


FTSE 100 loses ground on 


MARKET REPORT 


sterling strength 

pressed, concentrating instead on 


By Peter John 

Slightly reassuring economic 
figures in the UK and a steady 
performance from the Dow Jones 
industrial Average, failed to pro* 
vide the necessary impetus to the 
London stock market 

The Footsie drifted throughout 
the day to close a net LL4 points 
lower at 4£51.5. 

The picture was equally placid 
elsewhere, with the FTSE 250 eas- 
ing 3.7 to 4.474.7 and the Snail- 
Cap down 15 to 2.166.7. 

Overall turnover was 775.7m 
shares, the lowest volume of the 
week. There was some heavy 


turnover in BT and BG but the 
day’s biggest volume came in 
Johnson Matthey as It was 
announced that JC1 of South 
Africa had sold a big stake. 

Yesterday began with a 

squeeze as Footsie responded to a 
big turnaround on the Dow in 
late US trading cm Thursday. 

But the early UK rise of l&S 
died wi thin the first half hour 
and the market ignored the latest 
gross domestic product data even 
though they came in below the 
consensus forecast- 

Second-quarter growth was up 
05 per cent against expectations 
of LI per cent and the annualised 
figure came in at 3.4 per cent, 
just below the median forecast. 


Mr Simon Briscoe, a UK strate- 
gist with Nikko Europe, s umm ed 
up the feeling of many econo- 
mists, saying: "The data now 
more clearly reflect the pattern 
we have detected in other data - 
that the economy was vary 
strong at the end of 1996 and is 
now growing at a slower rate. 

“This is the last important 
piece of data before the nest 
Monetary Policy Committee 
meeting [cm August 6] and its 
relative weakness eased the pres- 
sure on the MPC to raise rates." 
Short-dated government bond 
yields, which tend to rise or fall 
on interest rate expectations, 
slipped back slightly. But the 
equity market remained unim- 


the persistent strength of sterling 
against the D-Mark. 

Footsie was off 1L6 when the 
GDP numbers were released and 
continued to weaken for anothe- 
two hours. It was down 28 points 
at worst. 

There was some recovery dup- 
ing the afternoon as New York 
opened up. But it was insufficient 
to ensure a net gain on the day 
or the week. 

The Footsie declined 0.6 per 
cent during the week, in spite of 
the boost from the US where Mr 
Alan Greenspan, the chairman of 
tiie Federal Reserve, highlighted 
the trend of robust growth with 
low inflation; the so-called 


“goldilocks'* economy. The FTSE 
250 drifted 02 per cent during the 
week while the Small Cap last 0.4 
per cent 

Those slight changes masked a 
volatile week. Footsie fell 70 on 

Monday and then rallied sharply 
on Tuesday as global markets 
discounted potentially unsettling 
comments from Mr Greenspan. 

Activity could fade next week 
as the summer holidays kick in 
and investors keep away ahead of 
the interest rate policy meeting. 
However, there might be same 
position-taking in the banks as 
the sector, which has led the 
market up over recent months, 
starts its interim reporting 
season. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS 
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EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 


A very quiet day for the 
FTSE 100 future saw 
September languish in the 
shadow of the cash market, 
writes Martin Brice. 

September started as ft 
finished: In line with fair 
value, estimated at a 
premium of about 26 points. 
It opened at 4.906 when the 
underlying cash market was 
at 4,880. The derivative 
edged up to the day's high 
of 4,908. However, there 
were no buyers there and ft 
drifted off to reached the 


day's low of 4,837 in the 
afternoon before one deal of 
400 lots saw it bid up to 
dose at 4,878, when cash 
was at 4,851 points. 

Even gross domestic 
product figures, which some 
see as lessening the impetus 
for a rise In UK base rates, 
failed to provide a spark. 

FTSE option volume was 
low, at 5,553 lots, but ahead 
of Thursday's 4,805. Total 
option volume was 35,361, 
with cans outnumbering 
puts. 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 
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INTHOiATlONAL 


Matthey 

stake 

disposal 

By Jodi IGbazo 
and Martin Brice 

Johnson Matthey, the 
precious metals and engi- 
neering group, was the focus 
of attention as SBC Warburg 
bought and placed a large 
holding in the group. 

Following speculation on 
Thursday that a large stake 
was looking for a home, 
Warburg yesterday bought 
nearly 19m JM shares from 
South African mining bouse 
JCL 

The broker was said to 
have bought the stock at 
555p a share and placed it 
with five institutions at 560p 
a share. The stock retreated 
In early trading before a 
squeeze developed, helping 
the shares close 5!4 ahead at 
570p. Turnover was 37m. by 
far the biggest individual 
total yesterday among FTSE 
250 constituents. 

Speculation suggested JCI 
is likely to use the proceeds 
of the sale to help buy 26.B 
per cent of conglomerate 
Lonrbo. a penny firmer at 
123p. 

Uncertainty about JM’s 
performance saw the shares 
fall sharply between January 
and June but the combina- 
tion of a positive analysts’ 
trip to the US, and news last 
week that Johnson Matthey 
profits were r unning ahead 
of last year's, has helped 
revive sentiment 


Hays rumours 

Attempts by Hays, the 
business services group, to 
stall speculation that It is 
about to bid far Christian 
Salvesen. the storage and 
distribution company, had 
little effect on the respective 
share prices. 

The rumours left Hays 11% 
lighter while Salvesen 
gained 23 to 319%p. Hays 


held talks with Salvesen in 
July last year but decided 
not to proceed with a bid. A 
Hays company spokesman 
said simply: "We have 
moved on from those days.” 
CS declined to comment on 
the speculation. 

Rumours that interna- 
tional fra wiring group Stan- 
dard Chartered had lost a 
considerable amount or 
money in the forex market 
as well as cautious noises 
from a broker sent the com- 
pany's shares tumbling. 

Standard was s aid to have 
denied the rumours but the 
shares remained dull, dos- 
ing 33% lower, the worst 
FTSE 100 performer yester- 
day. Also. ABN Amro Hoare 
Govett is said to be cautious 
cm the stock. 

Unilever was up 5 at 
736%p ahead of results due 
on FViday and helped by a 
NatWest Securities note that 
forecast a 28 per cent pre-tax 
rise, before currency effects. 

Mr Alan Erskine. at Nat- 
West, expected currency to 
have “a big impact", but said 
that while Unilever shares 
stood at a 15 per cent dis- 
count to Procter & Gamble of 
the US they "offered signifi- 
cant value". 

I Cl bounced 9% to 91 7'. ip 
following weakness after the 
interim results statement on 
Thursday. 

However, a series of down- 
grades was said to he in the 
pipeline, with NatWest Secu- 
rities, for example, shifting 
from £410m to £360m for this 
year. A note from Mr Lucas 
Hemnann. at the broker, 
has told clients: "The com- 
placency surrounding Id's 
truly appalling first-half 
results, while understand- 
able, is somewhat unsettl- 
ing." 

Among utilities. BG was 
ahead 7 at 246%p as the 
stock recovered slightly 
from the disagreement with 
Olgas, the industry regula- 
tor, over price controls for 
Transco. BG's pipeline 
business. 

The sector has been the 
subject of favourable com- 
ment from brokers recently. 
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and Centrica also rose, gain- 
ing to 89V. p. United Utili- 
ties continued to recover 
ground lost on news or the 
sudden departure of Mr 
Brian Staples, chief execu- 
tive. earlier this week, and 
the stock advanced 2 ‘A to 
733Vxp. The shares are still 
35p down on their level 
before the announcement 

Biocompattbles. the health 
care company, found support 
as it bounced back from the 
lows reached on fears for its 
deal with Johnson & John- 
son of the US. The stock 
advanced 125 to £11.05 as the 
concerns receded. Some ana- 
lysts have told clients they 
thought the deal was not in 
jeopardy. 

Cookson advanced 2 to 
225p as the stock covered 
further ground after the 
company's strong results on 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 

Rises 

Blocompatibies 

1105 * 

125 

CPL Aromas 

118 * 

10 

Cantab Pharm 

690 * 

62'r 

Cortworth 

192'j* 

36': 

Drew Scientific 

120 * 

9 

Granada 

812'.3* 

26’-: 

Hawial Whiting 

155 * 

20 

Meteor Tech 

53h* 

14 

Photobrtioii 

572'* + 

35 

Salvesen (Q 

319'.ta ♦ 

23 

Trocadero 

24 * 

5»4 

VideoLogic 

53 * 

6 

Fans 

Avocst Mining 

168’:- 

8 

Cropper IJ) 

315 - 

26<? 

Hambros 

215 - 

9'? 

Hozelock 

280 - 

78 

Pendragon 

313'?- 

35 

Perry Group 

178': - 

7'? 

Psion 

313 - 

26’? 

Standard Chid 

97Ui- 

33' ? 

TaleWest Comm 

78 - 

6 

Ulffitec 

47'5- 

26'? 

Thursday, whicb came 

in at 

the top end of expectations 

despite currency worries. 


Elsewhere on the currency 
front. James Cropper was off 
2GS to 315p. The paper and 
packaging group warned 
that the strength of sterling 
was squeezing margins. 

Sterling was also said to 
be behind falls at other over- 
seas earners. Allied Domecq 
was off 8 at -149‘sp. while 
British Aerospace shed 18 l = 
but later recovered to close 
down 4V« at £13.23. However. 
British Steel, which has suf- 
fered under the rise of ster- 
ling. found support, said to 
be partly transatlantic, and 
advanced Ti to 156p. 

Huntingdon Life Sciences 
was suspended at 54p follow- 
ing a report that the compa- 
ny’s operations faced closure 
after a Home Office investi- 
gation into allegations of 

animal mal trpn tfflpn t 

Slebe improved 19'. a to 
£10.34'/:, boosted by a Merrill 
Lynch recommendation fol- 
lowing a positive annual 
meeting on Thursday, while 
the same broker yesterday 
published a weighty note on 
Powerscreen International. 
The shares put ou 5 to 
642 Vap. 
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TRADE POINT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Daly turnover for 25/7/1997 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JULY 26/JULY 27 1 997 


US stocks Dollar strength takes Paris to record high 


overcome 

weakness 


AMERICAS 


US stocks overcame early 
weakness at midsession, 
sending leading indices 
higher and keeping the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
above the 8.100-point level, 
unites John Labate in New 
York. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age had risen 18.81 at 
8,135.74. The broader Stan- 
dard & Poor's 500 index was 
also slightly hi g her, pining 
0.79 at 941.07. After a week 
that had seen an important 
address by the Federal 
Reserve ehafi-num the Dow’s 
advance followed four 
straight days of solid gain* 

This left the Dow neatly 3 
per cent higher on the week, 
which had seen the index 
close above the 8,100-point 
level for the first time ever. 

"Only 10 of the 90 S&P 
industry groups are down 
for the week, so you've had 
some broad participation for 
the week,” said Mr Thomas 
McManus, chief investment 
strategist at NatWest Securi- 
ties. He added that oil and 
gas, defence, and gold com- 
panies, were among the 
worst industry performers 
during the week. 

As long bond yields 
reached their lowest point 
this year, another factor 
behind the week’s rise on 


Wall Street was that inves- 
tors moved out of bond 
futures and into S&P stock 
futures. The bond markets 
were also changed little, 
with the long bond trading 
up -4 at 102%, at a yield of 
6.430 per cent. 

Some cyclical stocks 
moved lower as Interna- 
tional Paper fell $1A at $575i 
and General Motors lost Sift 
at $57&. But among other 
Dow stocks. Wal-Mart surged 
$1» at $38ft and Philip Mor- 
ris. the tobacco company, 
gained $£ at $44%. 

Technology stocks were 
widely mixed as the Nasdaq 
composite index rose a.afi at 
2,571.39. Microsoft gained 
Sift at $139$. while Dell 
Computer plunged $6% at 
$163% and rival Compaq 
Computer slid *4‘.S at Sim. 

Banking stocks bad a 
mixed morning as Citicorp 
lost $% at $127% and Bank- 
America gained $ft at $72%. 

TORONTO slipped from 
record morning highs at 
midsession with the TSE-300 
composite index just 2.44 
ahead at 6,787.59 in volume 
of 39.5m shares. Earlier, the 
index peaked at an all-time 
intra-day high of 6,803.71. 

Ten of Toronto's 14 sub- 
indices gained in morning 
trade, led by real estate and 
golds, while conglomerates 
led the metals, merchandis- 
ing and pipelines lower. 


Buenos Aires buoyant 


BUENOS AIRES'S blue-chip 
Merval index rose 5.11 to 
841.23, adding to the mar- 
ket’s gains in the past three 
sessions. Traders said it ben- 
efited from volatility in SAO 
PAULO, where a lack of 
news meant the Bovespa 
index traded off 49 at 12.475. 

MEXICO CITY posted 
strong gains at the open and 
recovered from profit-taking 
during the previous session, 
encouraged by recent earn- 
ings reports. 

The leading IPC index was 
up 50.08 in early trading at 


4,812.73. led by Telmex, 
where a broker upgrade 
pushed the L shares up 30 
centavos to 20.50 pesos. 

Cifra also rose, with B 
shares up 30 centavos to 
15.50 pesos on Wal-Mart's 
announcement that it had 
begun a tender offer far a 
majority Interest in the 
retailer. 

SANTIAGO'S IPSA index 
pushed higher for the fourth 
day running in strong trade, 
up L29 at 134.13 amid specu- 
lation over second-quarter 
earnings. 


The dollar's strength against 
the franc and Wall Street's 
opening gains took PARIS 
up to another all-time clos- 
ing high. The opening of the 
new monthly account also 
helped boost liquidity. 

The C-AC-40 index closed 
52-41 higher at 3,02534, beat- 
ing the previous peak set on 
Wednesday. 

Rh6n e-Poulenc was up 
FFrl0.5 at FFr259 after 
announcing second-quarter 
net profit at FFr934m, up 
from FFr777m a year ago. 

The dollar-sensitive stocks 
moved ahead. Among them. 
Schneider rose FFr 19.40 to 
FFr359 after reporting first- 
half sales up 9 per cent on a 
year earlier. 

LVMH added FFr17 to 
FFr 1.629, with the home 

market positive on its pros- 
pects of securing a favoura- 
ble deal from the offers and 
counter-offers traded with 
GrandMet and Guinness. 

AMSTERDAM swung 
round in late trade to end a 
dull session in positive terri- 
tory after Wall Street's 
firmer opening kindled fresh 
enthusiasm. 


RMneAwlene . 

Share pdca aid index (rebaaed) 
.140 : — : : 



Jon- rear . as 


The AEX index ended 3.78 
up at 969.03, after spending 
most of the day down on 
Thursday's close. 

Buying interest was turn- 
ing to cyclical stocks, and a 
large beneficiary was chemi- 
cal and drugs group Akzo 
Nobel, which added FI 530 to 
FI 299 in late trade. 

Sector rival DSM. also set 
to report next week, finished 
20 cents higher at FI 228 
after spending most of tha 
day in ne gative territory. 

FRANKFURT gathered 
pace in late electronic trade 


and the Ibis-indicated Das 
index finished 48.02 or 1.1 
per cent higher at 4,368.54, 
with the firmer dollar pro- 
viding support 

Among the banks. Com- 
merzbank picked up DM 1.76 
to dose at DM64.06 after a 
rollercoaster day. Vereins- 
h anh gave up DM6.95 to 
DM98.05 and Hypo-Bank was 
3Qpfg easier at DM76 on 
profit-taking after the sharp 
rises that greeted news of 
their planned merger earlier 
in the week. 

Siemens finished DM3 
higher at DM124,50 in a posi- 
tive response to Thursday's 
meeting with analysts. 

Porsche ended the day 
DM40 higher at DM2550 on a 
press report that the sports 
car maker would post a net 
profit of DMIOOm in the year 
to July, up from DM48. Im. 

ZURICH was Oat as {unfit- 
taking offset the positive 
effects of the firmer dollar. 
The SMI index slipped 22 to 
5347.0. 

Some dollar-sensitive 
stocks were supported by the 
dollar’s surge above SFrl.50. 
Holderbank. the cement 
group, rose SFrl7 to 
SFrl.348. 
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The watch groups also had 
a good day. SMH, a recent 
laggard, jumped SFr29 to 
SFr891 as the market 
adopted a more positive view 
of the prospects for its Smart 

THE WEE1CS CHANGES 

% Change 

Frankfurt +5.7 

Paris +5.2 

Amst e rdam. +5.1 


Milan. +2.4 

Zurich— +1.9 

Stockholm +1.1 


Madrid. -1.2 

car project TAG Heuer, up 
sharply in recent sessions on 
news that it had acquired its 
Japanese distributor, rose 
another SFrlO to SFr247 as 
UBS upgraded its recommen- 
dation cm the stock. 


Among mixed financials. 
Winterthur, which has risen 
strongly this year on merger 
speculation, stood out with a 
rise of SFr38 to SFrl,474. 
Swiss Life, which jumped 9 
per cent on Thursday, added 
another SFV15 to SFr815. 

Pharmaceuticals featured 
a further slide in Novartis, 
down SFr21 at SFr2,379. Ana- 
lysts said that while Thurs- 
day's first-half sales figures 
were in line with most 
expectations, some investors 
bad speculated on more and 
had put pressure on the 
stock. 

Adecco, the temporary 
employment group, pul on 
SFT9 to SFrS80 in response to 
news that Manpower, its 
rival, had seen a sharp rise 
in its French franc revenues 
and was bullish about activ- 


ity in the European 
economies. 

MILAN moved ahead as 
investors showed themselves 
ready to buy on any weak- 
ness in the market. The 
Comit index dipped 5.76 to 
945.29 but the real-time 
Mibtel index finished 68 
higher at 15.094. 

HELSINKI closed higher 
on gains in Nokia, and in the 
forestry sector and insurers. 
The Hex general index 
closed up 34.65. at an all-time 
high of 3.543.49, in turnover 
of FM732m. 

Nokia closed up FM5.70 at 
FM449.70, with the share still 
rallying after the publication 
of Ericsson's better than 
expected results. 

A strong showing in blue 
chip banks and industrials 
powered ATHENS above 
1,600. to close 32.24 or 2.1 per 
cent up at 1.601.39. 

Banks rose 2.9 per cent, 
after strong interim results 
from National Bank and 
Alpha Credit Bank, which 
closed up Drl.685 at Dr37,S10 
and Dr 335 at Dr20,125 
respectively. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan and Clare Gascoigne 


High technology sector pushes Tokyo ahead 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Tokyo gained modestly for 
the second consecutive day 
as domestic institutions, 
encouraged by New York’s 
continued climb and the dol- 
lar's strength against the 
yen. launched large-lot 
basket purchases. But trad- 
ing was dull as stock prices 
stayed locked in a narrow 
band, writes Gwen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
advanced 10351 to close at 
the day's high of 20,389.54 
after picking up from an 
intra-day low of 20,303.73. 

Sentiment was buoyed 
from the outset by New 
York’s overnight advance. 
However, stock prices 
quickly settled into a tight 
range as many traders 
moved to square positions 
ahead of the weekend and 
the last trading day for July 
settlement on Monday. 

Volume edged up from 
342m shares to an estimated 
346m. Advances led declines 


586 to 471 with 189 
unchanged. The Topix index 
of all first-section stocks 
gained 553 to L544J9 and 
the capital-weighted Nikkei 
300 was up 250 at 301-48. 

In London, the ISE/NIkkei 
50 index rose 4.04 to L 682. 44. 

High techs and electricals 
drove the market lifted by 
Sony, which surged to a 
record high of Y11.000 before 
closing unchanged at 
Y 10 ,800. Advantest rose Y200 
to Y10.400. Tokyo Electron 
Y130 to Y6.980 and Kyocera 
Y110 to Y9.540. 

Carmakers advanced on 
the previous day's announce- 
ment that Japan’s vehicle 
output in the first half rose 
12.1 per cent from last year. 
Honda gained Y70 to Y3.720, 
Toyota Y40 to Y3.560 and 
Nissan Y15 to Y835. Mitsubi- 
shi Motors, however, 
declined Y31 to Y739 on for- 
eign selling. 

Among domestic demand- 
driven stocks, general con- 
tractors drew buying inter- 
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est. Obayashi rose Y27 to 
Y750, Shiimizu Y16 to Y660 
and Kajima Y10 to Y828. 

Securities houses were 
among the day's biggest los- 
ers on reports that prosecu- 
tors would investigate the 
three other leading brokers, 
Daiwa, Nikko and Yamaichi, 
in the same scandal ensnar- 
ing Nomura Securities and 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank. 

Nomura fell Y20 to Y1550. 
Daiwa Yll to Y844 and Yam- 
aichi Y1 to Y3G3. Nikko, 
however, rose Y1 to Y689. 

Sakura Bank declined for 
the fifth straight session, 
falling Y38 to Y775 on specu- 


lative selling ahead of the 
bank's plann ed conversion 
of preferred shares into ordi- 
nary shares on October 1. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
rose 94.94 to 21.174.40 and 
volume eased to 23m shares. 

TAIPEI was again sup- 
ported by a continuation of 
the rebound in the heavily 
weighted electronics sector. 

The sector finished 55 per 
cent higher, helping to take 
the overall index up 176.49 or 
1.8 per cent to close at 
9,808.91. Turnover was heavy 
at T$2075bn. 

More than 10 tech shares 
rose to their daily limits. 
Taiwan Semiconductors was 
limit up at T$153. rising 
TS10. and United Microelec- 
tronics. its rival, also rose to 
the 7 per cent daily limit at 
T$128, gaining T$8- 

F inanrials alwi rebounded 
1.7 per cent with the big 
three state-run commercial 
banks all posting gains. 

BANGKOK jumped 2 per 
cent as foreigners bought 


large capitalised finance, 
bank and communication 
stocks on news that the gov- 
ernment was due to present 
its economic rehabilitation 
plan on August 2. 

The SET index rose 12.58 
to 646.58 in turnover of 
Bt5.4bn. as government 
sources revealed that the 
package would include mea- 
sures to stabilise the baht 
and cure ills in the finance 
and property sectors. 

The finance sector rose 5.7 
per cent, communications 
advanced 4 per cent and 
banks gained 2.3 per cent. 

SEOUL suffered from 
renewed concerns about cor- 
porate failures by smaller 
companies amid rumours, 
strenuously denied by the 
company that Taeil Media, a 
computer parts manufac- 
turer was on the brink of 
defaulting on debts. 

The composite stock index 
lost 5.4 points to 733.64. off 
the day's high of 746.87. 
Taeil went limit down. 


losing Won790 lo Won9.U0. 

KARACHI ended higher 
after the agreement with the 
International Monetary 
Fund on a medium-term loan 
facility of at least $l.6bn. but 
profit-taking before the 
weekend pulled the market 
off its best early levels. 

The KSE-100 index closed 
27 .S3 or 1.4 per cent higher at 
2.009.64. after it touched 
2.020.52 in early trade. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg was higher 
after a day of heavy trade 
but the gains were capped 
by pre- weekend profit- 
taking. Industrials set 
another record high, up 28.1 
at 9,054-4, which helped the 
overall index 17.0 higher at 
7,444.0. Golds put on 17.2 or 
1.8 per cent at 9695. 

Jasco Electronics, the elec- 
tronics to healthcare com- 
pany, soared 54 cents to 280 
cents in speculative demand 
that a deal was imminent. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


RBS in talks to acquire Midshires 


By Christopher 
Bnown-Humes 

Royal Bank of Scotland is in 
detailed talks to acquire Bir- 
mingham Midshires, the 
UK's fifth largest building 
society. A price tag of about 
£6 50m is being discussed. 

A deal would provide Mid- 
shires' L2m members with 
an average windfall of more 
than £500 - much lower than 
recent pay-outs from con- 
verting societies such as 
Halifax and Woolwich. 


If Midshires abandoned 
mutuality, it would be a 
blow to the sector just as it 
was celebrating brighter 
prospects after Nationwide 
members decisively voted 
against conversion to a 
bank. But it would give RBS 
some of the enhanced retail 
presence south of the border 
it has long coveted. Finalisa- 
tion of the deal ts believed to 
be some weeks away. 

Intense speculation has 
surrounded Midshires for 18 
months, leading to an infhnr 


Pendragon pays 
Lex £44m for 
17 franchises 


By Christopher Price 

The consolidation of UK car 
dealerships moved up a gear 
yesterday when Pendragon 
agreed to buy 17 franchises 
from Lex Service for £44m 
(373.5m). 

The deal will make Pen- 
dragon the largest car dealer 
in the UK and marks a sig- 
nificant move by the com- 
pany into the ‘'volume", 
or mass-market. car 
sector. 

Pendragon will fund the 
deal through a £56m 4-for-7 
rights issue at 265p. Shares 
in the group fell 35p yester- 
day to 313'Zip. 

The company also 
anno unced expansion agree- 
ments with Ford and Vaux- 
hall, which between them 
own 14 of the franchises. 
This would require S52m of 
investment over the next 
three years. 

Mr Trevor Finn, chief 
executive, said the creation 
of “major market areas" ech- 
oed the development of car 
re tailing in the US. 

“Competition between the 
same brands in the same 
areas destroys profits. The 
manufacturers are at last 
realising that," Mr Finn 
said. 


The National Franchised 
Dealers Association said 
intense competition had led 
to the number of franchisees 
falling by about 10 per cent 
to 6,000 in the past year. 

The 17 franchises made 
profits of £3.4m, down 35 per 
cent, on sales of £349m in 
1996. Mr Finn said Pen drag- 
on's similar set-up with 
Volvo had led to improved 
marg ins through economies 
of scale. 

Mr Andrew Harrison, chief 
executive of Lex, said the 
company was leaving vol- 
ume car sales because of 
poor returns. 

He believed the market, 
where new car sales rose 
just 2 per cent last year, 
would continue to struggle 
against the luxury, or spe- 
cialist, market. Lex would 
now concentrate on its spe- 
cialist dealerships and leas- 
ing, and diversify into other 
areas such as servicing. 
Shares in Lex rose 2%p yes- 
terday to 403p. 

The rights issue is being 
underwritten by Merrill 
Lynch, which was yesterday 
appointed stockbroker to 
Pendragon after BZW was 
replaced. 

See Lex 


RI buys Cortworth 
in £93.6m deal 


By Robert Anderson 

Cortworth, the UK specialist 
engineering company 
bought by its management 
from Williams in 1993 for 
£40.3m (S67.3m), is to he 
sold to BI Group for £93 ^m. 

Cortworth’s management, 
led by Mr Bill McM array, 
chief executive and Mr Gra- 
ham Wagster. finance direc- 
tor, owns just over 20 per 
cent of the equity, and will 
receive about £19m. 

BI, a specialised engineer- 
ing subsidiary of the 
Kuwaiti-listed National 
Industries Corporation, is 
offering 196p a share in 
cash, a 25.6 per cent pre- 
mium to Thursday’s closing 


price. There is a loan note 
alternative. 

The sale price Is well 
above Cortworth’s £71 ,6m 
value wheo floated in 1995, 
but about its market peak in 
April 1996. 

Analysts said the price 
had weakened partly 
because investors had been 
disappointed that acquisi- 
tions had not been made. 
The group has underper- 
formed the engineering sec- 
tor over the past year. 

In 1996 Cortworth made 
pre-tax profits of £ 10 . lm on 
turnover of £6 7.2m. Its year- 
end net assets were £2 5- *>m . 

The acqtdstion is BTs first 
since it was taken over by 
NIC for £9G-3m last year. 




INVESTORS IN PROPERTY AND SECURITIES 


PROFIT UP INCREASED DIVIDEND 

Extracts from the results and from the 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. A. R. Perry. 

■ Revenue profit before tax rose from 
£15.5 million to £16.0 million. 

■ Net property income up from 
£22.4 million to £23.2 million. 

■ New property investments acquired. 

■ Development programme continuing. 

■ Group property investments up from 
£310 million to £337 million. 

■ All interest written off against revenue. 

■ Net asset value rose to £1.82 per share. 

■ Total dividend increased from 6.0p 
to 6.5p. 


Resorts for the year ended 31 March 1997 

EOOO's 1997 1996 


Investment property rents 
Net property income 
Revenue profit before tax 
Shareholders* funds 
Ordinary dividend per share 


25353 24,983 

23,230 22,399 

IMIS 15,475 
217,565 210,131 
6£p 6.0p 


Copies of the full statement may bs obtained from G. H. Caines, 
Managing Director, PST pic, Fetdiam Part House, Lower Road. 
Ffitetem, Surrey, KT22 9HD. 


of some 300,000 "carpetbag- 
gers’* in the last year. Earlier 
this week, the society 
suspended new account 
openings. On Monday, it will 
launch a new set of 
accounts, with identical 
interest rates, but they will 
not carry the membership 
rights necessary for a 

w indfall. 

Midshires has 115 
branches in the Midlands, 
the south-west and 
north-west It has assets of 
about £7.7bn and last year 


made profits of £7D.7m. up 13 
per cent on 1995. 

Mr Mike Jackson. Mid- 
shires chief executive, said 
earlier this week it was “not 
Cor sale and no decision bad 
been taken on a nhangp in 
corporate form". But the 
society has also said its 
adviser, JP Morgan, was 
exploring options, including 
possible flotation or sale. 
Many analysts believe it is 
too small to float and would 
prefer to be acquired by a 
listed c ompa ny. 


Midshires would hope that 
a deal with RBS would give 
it greater independence, per- 
mitting brand retention and 
avoiding the heavy branch 
closures that as agreement 
with an English competitor 
might entail. Such an 
arrangement would be simi- 
lar to Bank of Ireland’s 
£600m purchase of Bristol & 
West. 

RBS has made no secret of 
its ambitions to gain more 
customers through a variety 
of distribution channels. 


including Direct Lira and its 
personal finance link "with 
Tessa. 

The bulk of Its branch net- 
work and customer base is 
north oT the border. It might 
see the purchase as a plat- 
form for further acquisitions 
to achieve a nationwide pres- 
ence. 

Midshires would only con- 
firm that it talked to the 
hmt about the launch of a 
joint credit card later this 
year. The bank would not 
comment 
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Sitting comfortably: Andrew Harrison (left) with Sir Trevor Chinn, Lex Service chairman 

Volume switch for car dealers 


By Christopher Price 

Both Pendragon and Lex 
Service produced firm 
increases in profits yester- 
day as the motor dealership 
groups announced their 
divergent strategies. 

Pendragon, which is 
adding Lex’s volume busi- 
ness to its luxury car dealer- 
ships. increased half-year 
pre-tax profits by 14 per cent 
to £6JS6m. 

Sales rose 29 per cent to 
£369m. 

Lex increased pretax prof- 
its by 10 per cent to £30i5m 
on turnover slightly down at 
£777 .3m (£812m). 

In the reverse to Pen- 
dragon, the group is concen- 
trating on distribution of 
higher-margin specialist 
brands. 

The fall in sales reflected 
Lex's disposal of some other 
volume franchises, a strat- 
egy embarked upon a year 
ago with the appointment 


NEWS DIGEST 


of Mr Andrew Harrison as 
chief executive. 

Operating profits from the 
retail business fell 20 per 
cent to £&9m. 

In contrast, profits from 
vehicle leasing rose 17 per 
cent to £10.5m. There was 
also a 14 per cent increase, 
to £6. 6m. from the forklift 
truck division. 

The group's Hyundai deal- 
ership almost trebled profits 

to £3.6m_ 

Faming * per share rose 12 
per cent to 19.lp. The 
interim dividend is increased 
6 per cent to 63p. 

Pendragon's figures were 
lifted by strong perfor- 
mances from its Jaguar and 
Volvo franchises. 

In addition, sales of 
Rat cars, where the group 
has the greater London 
franchise, were also 
firm. 

Earnings per share 
increased 16 per cent to 
1L8P- 


R Dutch/Shell in 
electricity deal 

Royal Dntch/SheU has signed an agreement with Bechtel, 
the US engineering concern, to negotiate the purchase of 
a 50 per cent stake in International Generating Company, 
Bechtel's power generation subsidiary. 

The move is part of Shell's plan to expand its interests 
in el ectri c ity over the next five years. Its Shell Interna- 
tional Gas offshoot is aiming to complete negotiations by : 
the end of September. Shell declined to comment on the 
possible price of the acquisition. 

The company already has power projects in Peru, Nami- 
bia and the Philippines. 

International Generating is a leading global developer 
of power projects. It has four plants under construction in 
the UK, Mexico, Colombia and the Philippines, with a 
proposed combined output of 2.145MW. 

In addition, the company has seven contracts or man- 
dates fbr developing an extra 4J275MW of capacity and is 
also pursuing a further 20 schemes with a total capacity 
of 10.000MW. Stefan Wagstyl 

Britannia bids for BB&EA 

As foreshadowed this week, Britannia Group yesterday 
launched an agreed offer for British Building & Engineer- 
ing Appliances, Its rival construction services company. 

The bid of 75p cash a share values Essex-based BB&EA 
at about £8.4m. Britannia already holds or has accep- 
tances representing 55.25 per cent of its target’s 
equity. 

Britannia, cash-rich following the £10m sale of its 
housebuilding division in July last year, has been seeking 
a purchase to complement existing activities. Mr Christo- 
pher Powell, chairman, said that as part of a larger group, 
BB&EA would be in a better position to maximise the 
value of its businesses, which would be reviewed at an 
early stage to assess their potential 

BB&EA has swung in and out of profit since being 
demerged In 1992 from BM Group, the engineer now 
known as Brunei Holdings. It reported a modest pre-tax 
profit of £24,000 on sales of £i&2m for the six months to 
December 31. 

BB&EA shares firmed 2p to 72Kp, while Britannia hard- 
I ened 2%p to 32%p. Henry Ansbacher is acting for Britan- 
nia; BB&EA is advised by Albert E Sharp. 

• Brunei yesterday announced the sale of its Titman Tip 
Tools subsidiary and its German offshoot to Howie Hold- 
ings for £2.15m cash, including repayment of intercom- 
pany debt Brunei said the deal completed its disposal 
programme, begun some 18 months ago. Howie is funding 
its move through a placing and open offer of 829m shares 
on a 3-for-7 basis at 26p. Graham Delier 

Avocet placing to raise £5.4m 

Avocet Mining has conditionally allotted 325m ordinary 
shares by way of a private placing at 165p to raise about 
£5.4m. 

The proceeds of the placing, which involves shares 
representing less than 10 per cent of the existing capital, 
will be used to repay certain outstanding loans and pro- 
vide working capital 

The directors said the group's working capital forecasts 
assumed a rise in tungsten prices and a “successful 
rescheduling” of a number of loan repayments. Failing 
either of these, a further fundraising exercise or “alterna- 
tive sources” of working capital might be required. 

Avocefs shares fell 8p tq i68V*p yesterday. 


Pendragon's reputation for 
sure-footedness looked a 
little shakey after yester- 
day's d e aL True, the develop- 
ment of large market areas 
has worked well far dealers 
in the US and for its UK 
rival Reg Vardy. p endr a gou 
has taken the canny step of 
agreeing large area monopo- 
lies with the manufacturers 
supplying its new franchises. 
But this cannot disguise the 
fact that sales in the volume 
car market are soggy and 
industry forecasts hardly 
encouraging. Pendragon wiD 
rightly argue that It chnnlri 
be able to extract higher 
mar gins from the Lex pur- 
chase through its monopoly 
position, tighter controls and 
economies of scale. But until 
the volume car market itself 
shows signs of recovery, the 
benefits of the deal are likely 
to be overshadowed. Pretax 
profit forecasts of about 


RESULTS 


£15. 5m (£12.6X0) put the 
shares on a prospective p/e 
of some 13 times. This is a IS 
per emt discount to the mar- 
ket and looks about right. 

The deal holds out 
brighter prospects for Lex. It 
is left to concentrate on 
higher margin businesses, 
while the development of 
newer businesses, such as 
repair? and servicing, looks 
promising. Proceeds from 
the deal, together with the 
sale of put of its stake in a 
Taiwanese venture, will 
wipe out debts over the next 
year. With the remainder of 
the Taiwanese Investment 
valued at £120m. speculation 
about a share buy-back or 
special dividend appears jus- 
tified. Pre-tax profit forecasts 
of £58m put the shares on a 
forward pie of about 10. 
While the challenge for Lex 
is to put together a con- 
sistent run of results, the 
rating looks somewhat 
harsh. 


By David Blackwefi 
Guinness and Grand 

Metropolitan yesterday 
launched a robust defence of 
their original May . 12 plan to 
create a £24hn food and 
drink conglomerate. 

Mr Bernard Arnault, the 
French businessman trying 
to derail the plan, had made 
all the running with a series 
of highly publicised moves, 
including resignation from 
the Guinness board on Mon- 
day. But analysts yesterday 
thought the two UK groups 
were firmly back on the 
front foot, the day after Mr 
Arnault arrived in the City 
to start a charm offensive on 
institutional investors. 

“They yom to have turned 
the public relations battle in 
their favour,” said one ana- 
lyst They have shot down a 
lot of the made by 

LVMH about added value.” 
“They have come in hard 
and said the arithmetic does 
not work,” said another. 
“The story was clear - they 
were not going to talk about 
demergers and were not pre- 
pared to pay a premium for 
Mofit Hennessy ." 

Mr Arnault, chairman of 
LVMH. the French luxury 
goods group, is campaigning 
for a three-way drinks 
merger that includes 
LVMH*s Most. Hennessy. By 
reducing his stake in Guin- 
ness to 12.5 per cent, he has 
built up his GrandMet hold- 
ing to mere than 11 per cent, 
and ts the biggest single 
shareholder in both groups. 


Whether he will build his 
GrandMet stake further fs 
subject to much speculation. 
If he were to go to 35 per 
cent be would be able single 
handed! y to stop the scheme 
of arrangement under which 
Guinness and GrandMet 
shares will he swapped in 
order to create GMG brands. 

-If we find that there are 
rocks in the road, we will 
drive round them," said Mr 
Philip Yea. -finance director 
designate of CMC. This 
implied that the two groups 
would change the scheme of 
arrangement if necessary. 

Any change would subject 
the new group to stamp duty 
of about £6Sm. That would 
probably be considered 
immaterial in the context of 
the overall benefits to be had 
- although other problems 
are likely to surface over a 
25 per cent minority holding. 

Institutional investors do 
not want to see the situation 
get too confrontational. The 
more conservative are par- 
ticularly keen nut to lose the 
( pdng in both shares since 
the merger was announced - 
although LVMH itself would 
be the biggest loser. 

However. Mr Arnault is 
not without support. One 
institutional investor yester- 
day said GMG would nod up 
with "a rag-bag collection of 
consumer interests” that 
would dilute the value of the 
Guinness brands. T would 
be prepared io tolerate that 
only if Moot Hennessy was 
brought Into the picture." 
said the investor. 


* * * * 
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Railtrack and Jarvis 
settle pricing dispute 


brm 


By Haig Stmontan 

Railtrack and Jarvis, the 
construction group which 
has taken on extensive track 
malntai nance functions, said 
they had resolved their dif- 
ferences over pricing with 
within hours of their row 
becoming public. 

Railtrack said Jarvis had 
agreed to revise its estimates 
for certain track maintain- 
ance work after Railtrack 


argued its prices were up to 
six times higher thun those 
of other contractors for simi- 
lar work. Railtrack had 
threatened to suspend Jarvis 
from bidding from work on 
other huilding projects 
unless it cut its prices. 

The companies said yester- 
day that “a process for Reso- 
lution of this issue has been 
agreed” and that they looked 
forward to “continuing their 
constructive relationship". 
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FOR SALE 

Production/Warehouse 
Facilities in Slovenia 

YOUR PORT TO 
EASTERN EUROPE 
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READERS ARE 
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London WI 
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Appear In the 
Financial Times on 
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or to advertise In this 
section please 
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+44 0171873 3349 
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KAISHA Modeler Pro 
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determine yoor rail cosisli Over 
1000 users already worldwide In 
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KAISHA Modeler Pro, an easy to use 
Activity Baaed {fcsting/Managemerti 
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graphical interlace, fully supported 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


US healthcare chief quits amid FBI probe 


By Tracy Corrigan bi New York 

Mr Richard Scott, the founder acid 
current head of America’s largest 
healthcare provider resigned from 
Columbia/HCA yesterday, as the 
company attempted to end man* 
agsment turmoil. 

Mr Scott, until yesterday chair- 
man and chief executive officer, 
had came under in minting pressure 
to leave the company due to an 
investigation into the company’s 
practices by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigations. 

The investigation allegedly cen- 


tres on the e nmpiW y*g hflTIng pren- 
tices under federal programmes for 
people on low income and the 
elderly, which could result in crim- 
inal charges and fines., The FBI and 
other authorities have seized 
records in dozens of Columbia hos- 
pitals in at least seven states No 
charges have yet been made 
Mr Thomas Frist, vice-chairman 
of the board, was nwmpri nhanrnaTi 
and chief executive officer, replac- 
ing Mr Scott. Mr David Van dewa- 
ter. president and chief operating 
officer, also resigned. Mr Scott and 
Mr Vandewater said that through- 


out their tenure they had acted 
"honourably and In the best inter- 
est of the company,” according to 
Columbia/HCA statement Mr Scott 
said the decision to resign was “the 
ultimate demonstration of our com- 
mitment to Columbia's mission”. 

The company is currently In dis- 
cussions with a potential buyer. 
Tenet Healthcare, a large US hospi- 
tals company, but uncertainty over 
potential fines and other liabilities 
resulting from the investigation is 
said to be blocking progress. 
Columbia also faces a number of 
shareholder lawsuits as a result 


of the investigation. 

Columbia shares rallied 2 per 
cent on the news to $36i5, stUi 
sharply down from a high of $44% 
within the last year. However, the 
shares have bounced from lows 
earlier this year, following the rev- 
elation of merger talks. 

Mr Scott, the aggressive 44-year- 
old entrepreneur behind the dra- 
matic rise of Columbia, ran a com- 
pany whose 10-member board was 
made up partly of former execu- 
tives of companies bought by 
Columbia in its rapid 10-year 
growth to become the largest US 


hospitals company. In the course of 
that expansion. Mr Scott's aggres- 
sive cost-cutting has provoked con- 
troversy, including dashes with 
unions. Until recently his aggres- 
sive marketing, coupled with tight 
cost controls, had found favour on 
Wall Street where be was viewed 
as leading the way in the changing 
environment of US healthcare. 

Mr Frist said the company would 
co-operate fully with government 
agencies and ensure that “all 
Columbia facilities and employees 
are in full compliance with the 
law". 


Alfa gears up for the road to redemption 

Famous Italian marque is targeting sales of 200,000 next year and plans investment in new models 


C ar companies habitu- 
ally trumpet perfor- 
mance figures for 
their products. But the kind 
of acceleration Italy’s Alfa- 
Romeo is predicting for its 
sales next year are extrava- 
gant by any standard. 

Mr Roberto Testore, chief 
executive of Fiat Auto. 
Alfa's parent company, says 
the sports car maker will 
reach 200,000 sales next year 
- no less than a 67 per cent 
rise over 1996. And. he 
asserts, there is no longer 
concent about the commer- 
cial viability of a famous 
marque plagued for years by 
a reputation for low quality 
and so-so products. 

Mr Testore, who took over 
the top job at Fiat Auto 15 
months ago. believes Alfa- 
Romeo's new sports saloon 
range, the 156. will become 
by far the single biggest-sell- 
ing model in the company’s 
70-year history. 

If it is the success Mr Tes- 
tore so confidently predicts, 
it could at last mean Alfa 


providing some kind of 
financial return to Fiat, 
which has pumped $6bn into 
the struggling subsidiary 
over the past five years in a 
bid to turn it round. 

Fiat does not report sepa- 
rate financial results for 
Alfa, which accounts for less 
than 10 per cent of its total 
production. But Alfa has 
been a burden since Flat 
took it ova* from the state a 
decade ago. 

“We wanted once again to 
create and produce a real 
Alfa-Romeo sporting 
saloon,” says Mr Testore of 
the 156, which is to be 
launched in September and 
which he says he hopes ^wQl 
sell at least 100,000 units 
annually”. 

That is nearly twice the 
peak volume of the 155 
model it succeeds, however. 
Some industry analysts say 
the target is highly optimis- 
tic, especially as Mr Testore 
makes clear the twain target 
is the formidable BMW 
3-series. 





The Alfa-Romeo 156 represents a chance to finally make a return for parent Flat 


Alfa-Romeo has struggled 
for years. Last year it sold 
just 120,000 cars, compared 
with more than 215,000 in 
1990. Apart from quality 
problems, the company suf- 
fered from a lack of coher- 
ence in its model range. 

But Mr Testore’s forecast 
of 200,000 sales next year is 


not just based on the 156. 
The last of Alfa's new model 
launches in the investment 
programme - under which 
the entire Alfa line-up is 
being renewed - will also be 
on sale by the middle of 1998. 

It is the replacement for 
the company's 164 large 
executive car. expected to be 


called the 166. However scep- 
tics say even if Alfa's sales 
do approach the 200,000 level 
next year, it will be due 
more to actions by the Ital- 
ian government than a big 
upsurge in Alfa-Romeo’s 
market appeal. 

Financial incentives by 
the government to encour- 


age new car sales in Italy 
have lifted domestic demand 
by nearly one-third this 
year, and they are still gain- 
ing momentum. Hie year-on- 
year rise in June was nearly 
51 per cent. 

Mr Testore acknowledges 
the incentives' substantia] 
effect but, he maintains, 
“they are accounting for 
only around one-half of our 
own sales uplift”. 

From now on Alfa-Rcrmeo 's 
model range will be the sub- 
ject of systematic renewal, 
with each car hating a six- 
year life, including facelifts. 
The 145.146, Spider and GTV 
models thus all face renewal 
within Fiat Auto's next five- 
year investment programme 
until the year 2002. during 
which $12bn is to be spent 
on a total of 15 new Alfa, 
Fiat and Lancia models. 

But first Alfa must prove 
it can live up to Mr Testore’s 
ambitious sales prediction. 

John Griffiths 


Pharmaceuticals lead Rhone-Poulenc advance 


By Samer Iskandar in Paris 

Rhone-Poulenc, the French 
chemicals group, yesterday 
announced second-quarter 
net Income of FFr984m 
($153m), up 20.2 per cent 
from the same period last 
year. 

Sales were op 5-8 per emit 
at FFri&4bn. The company 


attributed the improvement 
to higher operating income. 

Pharmaceuticals led the 
advance, with sales increas- 
ing 10.6 per cent, against an 
8.4 per cent rise in animal 
and plant health, and 8.7 per 
cent in chemicals. 

In the first half net income 
was up 14 per cent at 
FFrLfilbn, while sales grew 


7.4 per cent to FFr45bn. 

Currency gains were the 
largest contributor to 
growth, boosting turnover 
by 4.7 per cent in the first 
half, while in volume terms 
sales grew only 43 per cent 

Mr Jean-Renfe Fourtou, 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive, said the group would 
maintain its “objective of 


increasing earnings per 
share by 20 per cent” in the 
full year, excluding excep- 
tional items. Earnings per 
share were up 17.4 per cent 
at FFr2.83 in the second 
quarter. 

Although the results were 
in line with expectations, the 
shares rose 43 per cent to 
close at FFr259. 


Earlier this month Gold- 
man Sachs, the US invest- 
ment bank, reiterated its 
expectation that Rhone-Poul- 
enc shares would continue 
to outperform the market. 

It said analysts* valuations 
would change as a result of 
the company’s shif t from the 
chemicals sector to pharma- 
ceuticals. 


Last month Rhone-Poulenc 
announced plans to focus on 
pharmaceuticals by bidding 
for the 32 per cent stake it 
did not hold in RhAne-Poul- 
enc Rorer (RPR), its US- 
listed drugs arm. It also said 
it would sell off part of its 
chemicals businesses. A for- 
mal offer to minority share- 
holders of RPR is expected- 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

JCI sells stake in 
Johnson Matthey 

JO. the South African mining hnus*. yesterday sold its 
8.6 per Cent stake ui Johnson Mutt h la . Uie L T K based pre- 
cious metals and engineering group, for about EUMru 
($174m». The first black controlled South Afric.ui mining 
group said the salt- would help pay for a 26.7 per cent 
slake in Lonrho. the UK conglomerate. Merger talks 
between JCI and Lonrho were broken off thi-i month but 
then Uie South African company entered into a put and 
call option to acquire the slake for R2.4f>hn <S5,",7m>. 

The Lonrho shares arc being sold by Anglo Anvnc.in. 
South Africa’s biggest company, and by us iis.snci.ues, Do 
Beers and Southern Life Association. 

SBC Warburg said yesterday i» had been a.-*ke«l by JCI 
to dispose of the Johnson Matthey huiding The is.Pni 
shares won* bought by Warburg for .w.p each and thou 
placed with institutions. m;uiv of them existing Johnson 
Matthey holders, at 560p. After news uf the deal .-m.-re- d, 
the Johnson Matthey price rose .V .p in i»7up. 

The options on the Lonrho shares can lu- exorcised in 
December. Analysts pointed mu that JCI would pav An.-tln 
in rands but the deal to raise sterling well ahead of rh... 
option dale would give JCI much more flexibility in the 
approach it might take. Mark Aahursl. Jota.-.-r.v.-i.ta’v 
and KcnncUi « 

■ JAPANESE BREWING 

Dealing halves Sapporo profits 

Sapporo Breweries, one of Japan's big three beer makers, 
reported a 5ft per cent drop in recurring profits fur the 
first half of 1997. mainly due to losses on Us securities 
portfolio. After-fax profits fell 7W.1 per cent to Yl.Js4.ni 
(Sllrai. 

Lower beer sales were also a factor: overall .-ales wen- 
down 6.2 per cent to YiTl.tim. and beer ssil\*s fell S per 
cent. The drop was at least partly attributable loan 
increase in the consumption tax from Apnl t. which has 
hit consumer spending in general. 

Cool weather iu May and June, the slaif of the key 
beer-drinking se.ison. also depressed sales, but a heatwave 
i in July, and strong sales of beer as mid -year presents, 
may help second-half figures. 

The strength of Sapporo's main rival. Attain Breweries, 
is squeezing other breweries' market share u uh file popu- 
; larity of its Asahi Super Dry brand. Asahi is expected to 
announce a leap in profits for the first half. 

Sapporo has cut its forecasts for the lull year, it now 
sees unconsolidated pre-tax profits at YKv.tbn. rather than 
Ylojbn. and sales at YfilOlm. down from the previous 
estimate of Y63Ubu. Bcthan Hut: uts. Tokyo 

■ NATURAL RESOURCES 

Noranda makes modest gains 

Noranda. one of the world's largest resource companies, 
reported net earnings of C$61 m (US$46.9un on sales of 
C$2.6bn in the second quarter, up slightly from earnings 
of C$59m on sales of C$2.3bn last year. Price increases in 
zinc, copper, aluminium, lumber, pulp and newsprint over 
first-quarter levels offset lower prices for natural gas. oil. 
nickel, silver, sold and lead, said Mr David Kerr, chair- 
man. Noranda's mining and metals group earned CSTOra 
in the quarter ending June 30. up 25 per cent from the 
first quarter. Earnings from oil and gas operations 
dropped to CSlOm from CSllBm. 

Scou Morrison. Vancouver 


FT/S&P ACTUARIES WORLD INDICES 


Tha FT/S&P Actuaries World Indicts am owned by FT5E International Limited. Goldman, Sachs & Ca and Standard & Poofs. The Indices are compiled by FT5E 
international and Standard & Poofs in conjunction wBh the Faofty of Actuaries and tha Institute of Actuaries. NslWest Secuttn Lid. was a co-ftxrxjer of the hdees. 
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UK, European and Asian markets, 
you need AFX NEWS, the real-time 
English language newswires that give 
the latest international financial and 
corporate news. With the resources of 
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TIMES INFORMATION and 
Agenee France-Presse to draw on, 
you know AFX NEWS will always be 
relevant, reliable and right. And it’s 
available to you on-line through all 
maj'or market data platforms, 


deliverable across your intranet, 
extranet or other network to your 
PC, NC or workstation through 
Windows, browsers and proprietary 
applications. .AFX NEWS has 
reporters across Europe and Asia 
and in other key markets feeding over 
1500 news stories a day direct to your 
system. So, for independent and 
succinct reporting on economic, 
corporate and market news, contact 
AFX NEWS direct or your local 
vendor today. 
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Talks with Guinness and GrandMet turn sour 

LVMH sought $1.6bn 
in drinks merger deal 


By David Blackwefl 

Mr Bernard Arnault, chai rman 
of the French drinks group 
LVMH, sought a £lbn tfLfflra) 
“Indemnification” payment 
from Guinness and Grand Met- 
ropolitan, the UK drinks 
groups planning a £24 bn 
merger, in connection with an 
alternative proposal he put to 
them privately two weeks ago. 

Yesterday's publication by 
Guinness and GrandMet of a 
document contyiwjng the sug- 
gestion appears to herald a 
souring of discussions between 
the two sides over their best 
future course. 

The two UK companies pub- 
lished dafaiig of their under- 
standing of the so-called “Nor- 
tholt” proposal, which was 
made by Mr Arnault during a 
meeting at London's Northolt 
airfield. 

They said the proposal envis- 
aged the creation of an 
unquoted subsidiary of GMG 
Brands - the company created 
by the Guinness and GrandMet 
merger - into which LVMH 
would inject its cognac inter- 
ests but not its champagne 


business. This proposal differs 

radically from that being 
advanced publicly by LVMH, 
which calls for a merger of the 
three groups into a quoted 
company and the demerger of 
their nan-drinks businesses. 

LVMH said yesterday that 
under the Northolt proposals, 
the £ibn payment would have 
compensated LVMH far giving 
up Most Hennessy's trade Joint 
ventures with Guinness. 

GrandMet and Guinness yes- 
terday explained their rejec- 
tion of LVMH's public proposal 
for a three-way merger, claim- 
ing it would result in at least 
£1.5bn in additional taxes as 
well as providing an unfair 
share of benefits for LVMH 
shareholders. 

Using last year’s figures as a 
base, under the Arnault plan 
LVMH shareholders' share of 
total profits would be £153m 
higher than under the GMG 
proposal, the two groups said. 

Analysts suggested that 
would equate to a transfer of 
more than £lbn of shareholder 
value from GMG to IMVH. 

LVMH said it was not sur- 
prised by the reply to its plans 


- but strongly disagreed with 
the conclusions drawn by 
Guinness and GrandMet 
It added that it was “pre- 
pared to explore with Guin- 
ness and GrandMet structures 
to optimise tax, which have 
been successfully used in 
demergers in the past to avoid 
substantial tax problems". 

Mr Arnault returns to the 
City next week to continue a 
round of visits to institutional 
investors In search of support 
Yesterday Mr Tony Greener, 
Guinness nhatrmap . also said 
Ms group had looked last year 
at the benefits of demerging 
the brewing business. He said 
Mr Arnault - who quit the 
Guinness board on Monday - 
Kid examined the dwtaiia inde- 
pendently and had said there 
was no value in a demerger. 

Mr John McGrath, chief 
executive of GrandMet, said 
US tax rulings on the sale of 
foreign-owned companies 
would affect both Burger King, 
the fast-food chain, and the 
PUlsbury food group. 
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Melting Mark 


Chinese error on zinc price 
prompts fears for copper 


By Ja me s Harding in Shanghai 
and Kenneth Qoocfing 
in London 

Fears were growing yesterday 
that turmoil in the zinc market 
caused by a misreading by Chi- 
nese smelters could spread to 
copper trading. 

Early this year the smelters 
sold 250,000 tonnes of zinc 
short - that is. metal they did 
not own in the expectation 
that the price would (all and 
they could meet their sale obli- 
gations by buying at the lower 
level. But the price rose by 
nearly $500 a tonne and the 
smelters face losses of up to 
SlOOm. 

Merchants and investment 
institutions that spotted the 

minreilmlatlrra are making the 

smelters pay dearly for zinc, a 


Companies M 


metal used mainly to protect 
iron and steel from corrosion. 

London Metal Exchange zinc 
prices have hit their highest 
levels for seven years. In the 
past week zinc for delivery oo 
the LME in three months has 
jumped $100 a tonne to $1,624. 
It has risen $204 a tonne, or 14 
per cent, so far this month. 

China's state metal organisa- 
tion. CNNC, said it was doing 
all it could to help the smelt- 
ers, including borrowing 40,000 
tonnes of zinc from the State 
Reserve Bureau, the govern- 
ment stockpile. It also threat- 
ened to export record tonnages 
of zinc to drive down the price. 

Some traders suggested that 
China might also sell some 
copper to help the smelters 
pay for their zinc losses. 

Mr Robin Bhar, analyst at 


Brandels (Brokers), part of 
Pechiney of France, said there 
was no reason why the smelt- 
ers should not be able to 
deliver the zinc, given time. 
The Zbuzhou smelter, said to 
be 90,000 tonnes short, pro- 
duced 21.000 tonnes of zinc a 
month, for example. 

"It is vital that China is seen 
to fulfil its obligations in the 
zinc market over the next 
three months or so,” said Mr 
Bhar. “So the government will 
do whatever it can to shore up 
these smelters." 

This Is not the first time that 
China has been wrong-footed 
In the metals markets. Citic, 
the state-owned conglomerate, 
lost $40m on copper trading in 
1994. 
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By Graham Bowtey 
in Frankfurt 

Puma, the German sportswear 
company, revealed lower-than- 
expected sales and profits 
yesterday as its fresh assault 
on the US sports shoe and 
clothing market stalled. 

The company is trying to 
rebuild its US market share 
after losing ont in the late 
1980s and early 1990s to 
aggressive marketing by 
rivals such as Nike and Ree- 
bok. But it said US sales were 
flat in the first six months of 
1997. 

Puma, based in the small 
north Bavarian town of Herzo- 
genaonch which is also Mma 
to Adidas, said sales rose 6.1 
per cent in the first six 
months to DM275.7m ($153m), 
and net profits increased 6.1 
per cent to DM4 1.2m. The 
company said it now expected 
full year sales growth to be 
below 10 per cent this year. 

Foma’s shares responded by 
failing about DMi in early 
trading immediately after the 
anwnnTipwiw ni, althou gh they 
recovered later to close up 
DM1.1 at DM61.65. 

“Puma needs to make 
inroads into the US market 
but this now looks a lot fur- 
ther off ttum it thought,” said 
Hr JOrg Schlflter at NatWest 
Markets in London. 

Although Puma is one of the 
world's leading sports names, 
with a high brand awareness 
among consumers, it has less 
than 1 per cent of the US 
market. Analysts said the 
company hoped to lift this to 
around 4 per cent 

Puma lost out in the late 
1980s as the other manufac- 
turers were quicker to market 
their sports goods as lifestyle 
products. 

Puma said orders far sports 
shoes rose 13.2 per cent in the 
first half. Clothing orders rose 
32.4 per cent and accessories 
Increased 58 per cent 

However deliveries were 
hampered by the start-up of a 
new logistical centre in 
Germany. As a result, Euro- 
pean sales of DM 185.1m were 
at the same level as last year. 
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Europe today 

Most of the Mediterranean wifi have 
another sunny and very hot day with 
the usual afternoon sea-breezes 
along the coast But there wBI be a 
partial build-up of cloud over Greece 
with the possibility of showers or 
thunderstorms in the afternoon. 
France will start cloudy with a little 
drizzle or fight rain in central and 
northern areas, but It should 
brighten up with some good spelts 
of warm sunshine. 

The Low Countries, western 
Germany and Alpine areas wifi have 
sunny periods and just a few 
showers, but eastern Europe and 
Scandinavia win be unsettled again 
with scattered heavy showers and 
thundery downpours. 

Five-day forecast 

The Mediterranean will be very warm 
and sunny, but there wiU be Isolated 
thunders to rm s over Greece and 
Turkey. Southern Scandinavia will be 
unsettled with thundery downpours. 

Central and eastern Europe will be 
showery on Sunday, but should 
become settled nod week. 
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Situation at midday. Temperatures maximum for day. Forecasts by PA WOBtherCentre 
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The once mighty D-Mark is looking 
distinctly unwell, and its Bundes- 
bank masters are none too happy. 
The G7 said enough was enough 
back in February when the D-Maifc 
was at DML65 against the dollar. 
Mr Tietmeyer repeated the view 
when It was DM1,75. Now it is 
approaching DM1JS5, with little sign 
of slowing. But what can be done? 
Domestic economic conditions do 
not justify higher rates, which 
would bolster the D-Mark: growth is 
modest inflation below 2 per cent 
and money supply growth within 
the target range. 

Moreover, higher German interest 
rates would prove seriously disrup- 
tive to Germany’s neighbours try- 
ing to qualify for European mone- 
tary union. But creeping D-Mark 
weakness is hardly a palatable 
option. The German public will twice 
it as confirmation that the eoro will 
be a weaker version of the tradi- 
tionally strong D-Mark, arguably 
aggravating Bight from, the German 
currency. This can only re them 
more prickly about unification. 

Alas, no early respite is at hand 
for the Bundesbank. Until cyclical 
conditions - economic growth mid 
interest rates - turn in the 
D-Mark’s favour, intervening to bol- 
ster it would serve little purpose. It 
has little option but to grit its teeth. 
If there is one consolation, it is that 
currency weakness baa not spilt 
over into iufteHtm And with the 
bund yield close to historic lows at 
5J>5 per cent, markets are clearly 
not too worried about future infla- 
tion either. 

France 

The Boeing/McDonnell Douglas 
merger was cleared for take-off on 
Wednesday. But France is still ref- 
using to fasten its seat belt Both 
Mr Lionel Jospin, the Socialist 
prime minis ter, and Ms Edith Cres- 
son, one of his predecessors and 
now a European Commissioner, are 
railing against the EU for not block- 
ing the deaL This reaction is typical 
of the French political class at the 
moment they are concerned that 
Airbus and their defence industry 
are in no fit state to compete with 
an enlarged Boeing. But rather than 
helping these companies restruc- 
ture, they are trying to protect 
t hem through political horse-trad- 
ing. 

Of course, nobody actually 
expects Mr Jospin to get his way - 
and that appears to be France's sav- 
ing grace. So for, businessmen and 
investors have cheerfully Ignored 
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Mr Jospin's more utopian pro- 
nouncements, in the belief that he 
will not be able to act on them. On 
fiscal and monetary policy he 
appears boxed in by the commit- 
ment to qualify for monetary union. 
On other issues, such as the stalled 
privatisation programme, the more 
pragmatic finance minister, Mr 
Dominique Stra use-Kahn, is expec- 
ted to prevail 

But Mr Jospin’s determination to 
malm th> corporate ywrfnr hftsr Its 
share of France’s pain should not be 
underestimated. If last week’s tax 
increases are followed by a higher 
minimum wage, a shorter working 
week and other Socialist manifesto 
promises. French business will suf- 
fer. That would force the stock mar- 
ket to reassess its optimism- 

Guinness/ GrandMet 

The fi rst round in the fight for the 
hearts and pockets of Guin- 
ness/Grand Metropolitan (GMG) 
shareholders must go to GMG’s 
management . An alternative deal 
from LVMH’s flamboyant Mr Bern- 
ard Arnault, a bizarre cross 
between white knight and corporate 
pirate, baa made bhn look greedy. 
But LVMH's purchase of 12 per cent 
of G randMe t and legal threats have 
bought him a bargaining position. 
So could he force other sharehold- 
ers into a deal? 

His first ploy - claiming that 
Guinness is effecti vely being taken 
over - could theoretically give him 
the right to buy assets from Guin- 
ness at a knock-down price. But 
arbitration on this hotly-disputed 
matter would not he decided until 
long after the GMG merger was 
completed. So it would not actually 
block the Heal. 


Mr Arnautt’s second ploy - buy- 
ing GrandMet shares - may look 
more astute because only 25per 
cent of GrandMet’s votes are needed 
to block the deal. However, the 

deal’s structure could probably be 
amended so that a 50 per cent vote 

was required to stop it - a thresh- 
old Mr Arnault could not reach on 
his own. Doing tb* wp 
cost-free: not only would GMG 
up paying higher stamp duty but 
Sere com be other disadvantages. 
That said, if Mr Arnault tries to 
fol d other shareholders to ransom, 
the costs would be worth incurring. 

A mutually agreeable solution 
jg fottM still be achievable. But it 
would be unwise to bet against Mr 
Arnault pulling out some more sur- 
prises to strengthen bis position. 

rrv 

Is Britain's ITV network about to 
become a regulated utility? Look at 
this week's document from the 
Independent Television Commission 
on how the amounts ITV companies 
will have to pay to renew their fran- i 
rfriewa will be calculated and it may 
seem so. The TTCTs plan is to calcu- 
late what the next 10 years’ fran- 
chises will be worth to the Incum- 
bents and then set a schedule of 
payments that reduces the net pres- 
ent value to zero. 

This approach is objectionable in 
theory. After all, the Mg ITV groups 
- Granada, Carlton Communica- 
tions and United News & Media - 
have invested huge sums to develop 
their business. Is thin investment 
simply to be written oS? A fairer 
approach would be to estimate the 
(much lower) value of the fran- 
chises to new operators and use 
that to set payments. 

Apart from theoretical objections, 
the ITCs methodology is flawed. 
For example, it plans to use a pre- 
tax cost of capital In its discounted 
cash-flow calculations. The stan- 
dard practice is to use after-tax 
rates. Not surprisingly, the ITC 
fipemfl at a loss to explain how it 
would actually use a pre-tax rate. 

With such an amateurish paper, 
the ITC can hardly have strength- 
ened its case for not being swal- 
lowed by Oftel, the M«-nnw regula- 
tor. But the companies and 
investors are faking comfort In the 
ITC’s hints that the actual sums of 
money the network pays will be 
lower than at present. This is hard 
to reconcile with the ITC’s paper; 
but maybe the paper la not meant 
to be taken terribly seriously 
anyway. 
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Chilean bargains 

'One of the surprises is that so much 
excellent-value wine is still being 
shipped from Valparaiso to Britain ’ 

Page XII 


Runaway’s progress 

'I get letters from older women who tell 
me that they did in their teens what I 
did And they’ve never told anyone’ 

■ Page III — 


Art Deco versus vice 

‘ What has been preserved at Miami's 
South Beach is a square mile with 800 
Art Deco buildings big and small’ 

Page XVI — 


Still trying to make good 


W hen Alfred 
Sack visited 
the Nazi 
concentra- 
tion camp 
at Katowice in Poland in 
1942, he was impressed. 
“Thanks to constant military 
supervision, impeccable 
order and cleanliness pre- 
vails,” the Allianz insurance 
inspector reported back to 
his office. After assessing 
Auschwitz, a representative 
of the company noted that 
“fire extinguishers will be 
acquired” and that the envi- 
ronment was not “risk-ag- 
gravating”. The camp's 
works buildings, carpentry 
supplies and other stock 
were insured, and the SS 
paid the premiums by postal 
cheque. 

Amid the horrors of Nazi 
dictatorship. Germany's 
insurers were as meticulous 
as ever. Allianz inspectors 
reported such details as the 
number of cooking pots and 
circular saws, as well as the 
extent of military and SS 
presence in the camps. 

On learning of a new 
forced labour camp in 
Poland, Bayerische Versi- 
cherungsbank - an Allianz 
subsidiary which had Adolf 
Hitler among its personal 
customers - wrote to the SS- 
controlled company asking 
for details such as the 
“water content of the fire- 
extinguishing pond”. Some- 
times, as at the Dachau 
camp in southern Germany, 
the SS even got a discount 
because of the size of its 
business. 

Such banalities, contrast- 
ing c hilling ly with the reali- 
ties of Nazi persecution, 
have come back to haunt 
companies such as Allianz, 
Germany’s biggest insurer. 
“There are plenty of files 
which show we insured com- 
panies that had manufactur- 
ing facilities and repair 
operations in and near con- 
centration camps,” said Her- 
bal Hansmeyer, a director 
oT Allianz. “The feet is that 
we got awfully dose to the 
concentration camps.” 

The role played by banks 
and insurance companies 
under the Hitler regime is 
coming under renewed scru- 
tiny. While the wartime 
activities of the big manufac- 
turing companies, such as 
Krupp, Daimler-Benz, Volks- 
wagen and IG Far ben. have 
been heavily documented, it 
has taken longer to unravel 
the participation of the 
financial sector. 

Although they were inexo- 
rably drawn into the Nazi 
web, financial comp ani es did 
not stand out, and bankers - 
not all of whom were com- 
mitted Nazis - mostly pre- 
ferred to co-operate dis- 
creetly. But Nazi ideology 
made banks subservient to 

the needs of the country, 
and they did the govern- 
ment's bidding. 

German companies are 
responding awkwardly to 
demands to account for their 
role in the Nazi era. There is 
a general admission that 
many have not done enough 
to face up to the conse- 
quences of events in the 
1930s and 1940s. But they are 
also under intense outside 
pressure, especially from the 
US. where German and 
European insurance compa- 
nies are facing a S7bn class 
action suit brought by Holo- 
caust survivors and their rel- 
atives. 

This action follows a $20bn 
suit against Swiss banks acc- 
using them of having felled 
to pay sums due to Holo- 
caust survivors and victims’ 
families. The unprecedented 


German companies are facing up to their Nazi past, writes Andrew Fisher, some more willingly than others 




publication this week by the 
Swiss Bankers Association 
of a list at 1,500 names of 
pre-1945 holders of Swiss 
bank accounts has further 
highlighted the extent to 
which these events are find- 
ing an echo in the present 
As the campaign against 
Swiss banks has intensified, 
so have German businesses, 
particularly financial compa- 
nies. come under increasing 
pressure to own up to the 
past. On a recent visit to 
New York, Henning $chulte- 
Noelle, Allianz chairman, 
described how assiduously 
his company was trying to 

There is an 
admission 
that many 
have not 
done enough 
to face 
up to the 
consequences 

uncover the part it played. 
Earlier this year, he told 
employees: “We still have 
much, work to do in 
researching our company’s 
activities at the time of 
Adolf Hitler’s regime." 

He explained that the 
Nazis kept records of the 
assets of Jewish and other 
people it persecuted, requir- 
ing that their insurance files 
be marked and all payments 
made directly to tbe Goman ■ 
finance ministry. “Thus the 
seizure of assets enriched 
Hitler's regime and that 
regime only." 


Hansmeyer, who Is respon- 
sible for co-ordinating 
research into the Insurance 
companies’ activities under 
the Nazis and was with 

Scbulte-Noelle in New York, 
believes tbe company has to 
be completely frank about 
its role at the time. “Allianz, 
as the leading German 
insurer then and now, has a 
problem that will not go 
away. We can’t undo what 
has been done, but we can 
put it into the open, raiding 
SUCh thing s ran lead to criti- 
cism later.” 

The Munich-based com- 
pany denies the lawsuit’s 
charge that it enriched itself 
at the expense of Nazi vic- 
tims. It also points out that 
the company lost nearly all 
its assets at the end of the 
war. with the government 
taking over responsibility for 
Nazi war crime reparations 
in 1949. 

But to ensure all Harms 
are investigated, Allianz hac 
set up telephone hotlines in 
brad, the US and Germany. 
So fer, it has had calls on 
more than 900 cases. These 
yielded evidence of only 14 
policies with Allianz. Eight 
had been settled by the Ger- 
man government after tbe 
war; the other six are being 
investigated. 

Before the lawstot landed, 

the company had just begun 
a project to produce an inde- 
pendent account of its busi- 
ness during the Weimar 
Republic. the Third Reich 
and its aftermath. A histo- 
rian at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Gerald Feldman, and 
hiS tpairi , mHiiding ATHanz 
researchers, will reach into 
the company's files, as well 
as voluminous federal 

archives which Der Spiegel 


magazine drew on recently 
for a grimly comprehensive 
report on how meticulously 
concentration camp facilities 
were insured. 

No German company has 
found it easy to confront the 
past Some have relied on 

Outsiders tO dO thw digging. 

Deutsche Bank. Germany’s 
biggest bank, produced a 
weighty history to mark its 
125th anniversary two years 
ago, commissioning indepen- 
dent historians to research 
and write the book. Harold 
James, writing-on the 1933-45 
period, said that by partici- 
pating in *hp workings of tbe 
Nazi state, “bankers, too, 
played their part in Ger- 
many’s moral catastrophe”. 

Feldman also coordinated 
tbe Deutsche project, himself 
covering the years 1914-33. 
Hilmar Kopper, chairman 
until May and now head of 
the bank's supervisory 
board, believes the book 
stimulated the debate. “We 
wanted to show what hap- 
pened in thia difficult time, 
not to gloss over it or give 
ourselves a halo.” 

Although the moral 
choices seem clear in retro- 
spect, the fanatically relent- 
less way in which the Nazis 
extended their control over 
the economy meant that 
Industrialists had to shed 
most of their scruples if they 
were to continue in business. 
In a book to be published in 
January, Neil Gregor writes 
that from the mid-1980s, 
“there was growing unease 
within business circles at 
Hitler's adventurist foreign 
policy”. 

Prom 1986, “industry was 
forced to react in a defensive 
fashion to assert its interests 
within an overall set of 


developments that it 
regarded with ambivalent 
unease”. Gregor’s conclusion 
is a shocking one that can be 
applied to almost any com- 
pany of the time: Daimler- 
Benz’s managers collabo- 
rated in Nazi barbarism to 
the extent they did because 
of tbe “desperate pursuit" of 
commercial self-interest. 

“Under certain circum- 
stances. pragmatism encour- 
aged barbarism,” he says. 
“As an examination of the 
collusion of managers in tbe 
racial policy of the regime 
suggests, the process of 
creeping barbarisation in the 

Some 
companies 
mistakenly 
thought they 
could remain 
apart from 
the worst 
excesses 

Third Reich is on one level 
as important as rational 
choices being made by 
industrialists in explaining 
much of what happened dur- 
ing tbe war.” 

Companies across the eco- 
nomic spectrum faced these 
choices. Not all are keen to 
look back, although more 
may be forced to do so under 
the renewed public gaze. 
Volkswagen has already 
dealt with its role in the 
Nazi war machine, which 
included the use of forced 
labour and production of V-l 
flying bomber parts, mines 


and military vehicles. Last 
month, Degussa, the metals 
company, admitted it had 
melted down gold and silver 
taken from Jewish citizens 
in Germany and occupied 
countries. It is also working 
with Cologne university on a 
study of its activities in the 
1930s and 1940s. 

Others have taken longer 
or. as in the case of Com- 
merzbank, say tbeir files 
were destroyed in the war. 
Dresdner Bank, the coun- 
try’s second biggest bank, 
has just asked Dresden Uni- 
versity’s Hannah Arendt ' 
institute to carry out 
research into its history , 
before, during and after tbe 
Nazi period. I 

Until now. Dresdner has 
shied away from any exter- 
nal investigation of its activ- 
ities under tbe Nazis, with 
whom it bad closer links 
than Deutsche. After being 
forced to merge with the 
bankrupt Danat-Bank in 
1932, Dresdner. wrhich was 
already in financial difficul- 
ties. ended up in state con- 
trol. This made the bank - 
half of whose directors were 
Jewish until the early 1930s 
- especially susceptible to 
Nazi pressures. In a booklet 
to mark its 135th anniver- 
sary this year, Dresdner 
made little reference to 
1939-45. noting only that "the 
state obtained growing influ- 
ence over the banking busi- 
ness". 

Yet behind this bland 
statement lies the sinister 
truth about business and the 
Nazis. Some companies ini- 
tially and mistakenly 
thought they could remain 
apart from the worst 
excesses, while cooperating 
with the regime and continu- 


ing their day-to-day busi- 
ness. 

By the time Hitler came to 
power in 1933. banks had 
already lost much of their 
strength and status. They 
had been scarred by tbe 


depression, as had many of 
their customers, and any- 
way. the Nazis regarded 
bonkers ns parasites. Hitler 
reasserted the Nazi party's 
demand for a “breaking of 
the interest Irate] slavery" of 
bonks, which meant that 
capital should serve the 
economy and the economy 
should serve tbe people. 

In addition, many Ger- 
mans - not just fanatical 
Nazis - regarded banks as 
being tainted by their “Jew- 
ish" character. The insur- 
ance companies, which were 
not money-lending institu- 
tions. did not have to bear 
quite such a weight of offi- 
cial and public opprobrium. 

Looking back on this dark 
and evil side of Germany's 
history, businessmen and 
bankers are horrified at 
what happened during their 
parents' and grandparents' 
lifetimes. 

Yet it is not the sensibili- 
ties of present-day managers 
that are at stake, but the 
whole issue of how the com- 
panies they work for accom- 
modated themselves to total- 
itarianism and how they 
deal with this now. At the 
time, there were no half- 
measures and few opportuni- 
ties for heroism. Business- 
men may have complained 
and even agonised about the 
Nazi system, but having 
been absorbed into it and 
accepted their fate, they 
were mostly in no position 
to put up active opposition. 

“The Nazi war machine 
meant that a lot of economic 
life was taken into the con- 
trol of the SS and other Nazi 
institutions,” said Hans- 
meyer. By providing insur- 
ance to concentration 
camps, where people were 
incarcerated and murdered, 
Allianz and other insurers 
were doing what was 
regarded as part of their 
’’normal" business. “This 
was the atrocity of the situa- 
tion.” Half a century later, 
tbe past continues to faster. 

Daimler-Benz in the Third 
Reich, by Neil Gregor, to be 
published in January 1998, 
by Yale University Press, £25. 
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Joe Rogaly 

The Boardroom party 

‘There is one bet I would stake 
the farm on. Business will rule. 
Politics will matter hardly at all’ 

Page til 


Craig Raine 

In search of the big idea 

‘How many ideas do survive, in 
fact ? Very . very few. Marxism 
looked plausible for a while ‘ 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Minding Your Own Business 

Treading 
steadily 
along the 
paths of 
history 

Grania Langdon- Down tells how 
Andante turned an archaeologist 
into a travel operator 



Andante's Annabel Lawson: ‘Our development has been in steps . . . paying for that step before moving on to the next 4 ' AdJsyAdimxa 

said ‘don't miss this opportu- 


T he career path 
was all mapped 
out: a degree In 
prehistory, then a 
doctorate in 
Roman provincial archaeol- 
ogy and on to a good job. Dr 
Annabel Lawson was mak- 
ing a name for herself in her 
chosen field. She joined the 
Norfolk Museums Service in 
the late 1970s as assistant 
keeper of prehistoric and 
Romano-British Antiquities. 

When she left to start a 
family, she retained her con- 
tacts, friends, credibility and 
status. But suddenly It was 
bade to square one. Lawson. 
44, recalls: Tn 1963, we left 
and moved to Salisbury In 
Wiltshire because my hus- 
band Andrew had been 
appointed director of trust 
for Wessex Archaeology. 

Tt was a seminal moment 
for me. I had a new baby and 
a toddler and had moved 
away from a place where I 
was known for my work. 

“When I arrived in Salis- 
bury, I was Andy's wife and 
Katherine and Joanna's 
mother. It seemed as though 
I had been robbed of my 


professional identity." 

Armed with her qualifica- 
tions. experience and a pas- 
sion for the past, Lawson sat 
about rebuilding - arranging 
tours to some of the world's 
most fascinating archaeolog- 
ical sites. 

From her three years 
working as the assistant 
keeper at the national 
research museum in Mainz 
in the mid-1970s, she knew 
that archaeological study 
tours were popular in Ger- 
many. Her first project was 
to plan a tour for Germans 
around Wessex, home to 
Stonehenge, Avebury and 
West Kennet Long Barrow. 

In 1965, she set up a com- 
pany in the dining room of 
her Wiltshire home and 
called it Anglophile. She 
drew up a pamphlet - A 
Journey Through the Past - 
and sent it to “friends of 
museums” groups across 
Germany. 

T was so naive. 2 just 
assumed lots of people 
would send money to a pri- 
vate address of an unknown 
woman in England. Only 12 
replied. But my husband 


nity*. He taught me to drive 
a mini-bus, a friend made 
wonderful picnics every day 
and off we went for that first 
week-long tour in 1986:" 

The next year the same 12 
re-booked for a tour of Dur- 
ham. York and Hadrian’s 
Wall and encouraged friends 
to go on the Wessex tour. 
The third year, the faithful 
12 turned up for a tour of 
Cornwall and more came to 
see Wessex. 

In 1989, Lawson decided to 
rhangH tack and offer tours 
to sites abroad for English 
clients. Since Anglophile 
was no longer appropriate, 
she renamed the company 
Andante - "at walking pace” 
- to reflect the contempla- 
tive nature of the tours. 

The number of tours grew 


and by 1991. she was feeling 
vulnerable working alone 
and took on a friend, Chan- 
tal Stokely, to provide 
part-time help and. support. 
At that time, they only paid 
themselves if there was any 
money left at the end of the 
year. Stokely continues to 
work part-time but is now 
paid on an hourly basis, 
while Lawson has only 
recently felt able to pay her- 
self a more regular salary. 

Two years later, legal 
changes concerning tour 
operators meant Andante 
could no longer book flififots. 
They had to be booked 
through a travel agent with 
an Atol (Air Tour Operator's 
Liceaxoe). Clients had to si gn 
two different cheques for 
two different contracts. “We 
realised this was unnecessar- 


ily complicated for clients 
and that we must bite the 
bullet if we wanted to con- 
tinue,” Lawson explains. 

So in 1994, they applied for 
their licence. This meant 
placing a bond of 15 per cent 
of projected turnover with 
the Civil Aviation Authority 
and having a substantial 
proportion of unencumbered 
capital in the company. 

"We would not have expec- 
ted 15 per cent profit so it 
was an enormous commit- 
ment I am grateful that 
Lloyds Bank backed us as it 
was a statement of faith at 
that time. VAT also hit us 
for the first time that year,*' 
she recalls. 

In January 1995, Lawson 
took on her first full-time 
employee, Moura MacDon- 
agh, as administrator to help 


with their programme of 25 
tours. Later that year. 
Andante was accepted as a . 
member of Aito, the Associa- 
tion of Independent Tour 
Operators. The following 
year, Stokely's daughter 
Emily , who had previously 
worked for another specialist 
tour operator, joined the 
company to help with 
administration and tour 
management. 

Andante was now taking 
over too much space at 
home. So in September 1996, 
they all moved to a two- 
roomed former telephone 
exchange tucked away along 
a tiny track in the nearby 
village of Winterbourne 
Dauntsey. 

From there, they worked 
on their most ambitious pro- 
gramme so Ear for 1997, with 


tours ranging from about 
£685 for an tmguided break 
in Florence to more than 
£1,900 to see the Bushman 
rock art of South Africa. 

This year, Andante is tak- 
ing about 600 people from 
England on 31 different 
tours - Roman Spain, 
Ancient Jordan and many 
others - led by academics 
and leading authorities. 
Lawson led the early tours 
herself but as the range 
grew she called on experi- 
enced friends, former col- 
leagues and contacts to he 
guides. She also trained two 
translators living in Italy 
and Spain to act as freelance 
tour managers. 

A review of bookings in 
January found 71 per cent 
were from people who had 
travelled with Andante 


before. The growth of the 
company can be seen from 
its turnover - up from about 
£40,000 in the early years to 
£134,400 in 1994. £332,630 m 
1995 to £436,787 last year. 
Overheads, minus tour costs, 
in 1996 amounted to £88,000, 
including salaries, office 
rental, brochures, advertis- 
ing and postage. 

Andante sells directly to 
the public, which means 
advertising has to be care- 
fully targeted, mostly in 
archaeology magazines- The 
brochures are expensive to 
produce and the company 
tries to avoid sending them 
to people who are unlikely to 
book a tour. , , , . 

Profits were minimal last 
year after taking on the 
extra member of staff and 
moving to the new offices. 
The target turnover for this 
year is about £722.000. "That 
is the figure we set for our 
bond hut we tend to overesti- 
mate to be on the safe side," 
says Lawson. “It is impor- 
tant to remember that we 
have a relatively high turn- 
over because the holidays 
are expensive - scheduled 
flights, good restaurants and 
hotels, top guides - but this 
does not always mean high 
profitability. 

“Our development has 
been in a series of steps - we 
Increase the number of tours 
and so increase our income 
but then we need more staff 
and equipment so things 
level off while we pay for 
that step before moving on 
to the next one.” 

Looking back, Lawson 
says: “Andante has been the 
absolute f ulfilm ent of my 
expectations, growing along 
with the children and allow- 
ing me to retain my profes- 
sional identity and be a 
mother. 

*T am aware that I could 
not have started in this cau- 
tions and gentle way had I 
not had a husband support- 
ing me and the family. Bat 
now that the. children are 
very much in charge of their 
own lives, 'Andante can 
really take off.” 
m Andante Travels, The Old 
Telephone Exchange. Winter- 
bourne Dauntsey, Salisbury. 
Wiltshire SP4 6EH. Tel: 
01980-610555; fax: 01980- 
610002. 


L ook out for some exciting 
newspaper headlines at 
the beginning of Septem- 
ber about science taming 
the power of the sun. Scientists 
expect then to generate the 
world’s biggest burst of power 
from controlled nuclear fusion, 
inside a doughnut-shaped 
research reactor in Oxfordshire. 

If all goes well, the Joint Euro- 
pean Torus (Jet) will produce 10 
megawatts of power for several 
seconds, by faring together two 
forms of hydrogen (deuterium 
and tritium) in a superheated 
plasma at 200m D C. 

The dream of using fusion - 
the energy source of the sun and 
stars - to provide clean and plen- 
tiful power on earth dates back 
to the early 1950s. Indeed, the 
research pioneers then were con- 
vinced that the world would be 
running on fusion-generated elec- 
tricity by now. 

The potential advantages of 
fusion include: plentiful fuels 
(deuterium extracted from water, 
and tritium made bom the light- 
est metal lithium); inherent 
safety because the reaction stops 
as soon as anything goes wrong; 
no atmospheric pollution; and 
only small amounts of radioac- 
tive waste. 

The world has spent several 
billion pounds on ftision research 
over the past 40 years. But, as the 
cynics point out, fusion is one of 
those elusive technologies whose 
widespread application always 
seems to lie several decades in 



The Nature of Things 


Power that’ s too hot 


The dream of using fusion for clean energy hangs in the balance, says Clive Cookson 


the future. Today’s enthusiasts 
concede that technical, political 
and financial realities will not 
permit commercial fusion power 
stations to operate before the 
middle of the next century. 

They hope the next step will be 
to build what would be the 
world's largest scientific experi- 
ment, the $10bn (£6bn) Interna- 
tional Thermonuclear Experi- 
mental Reactor. Scientists end 
engineers from western Europe, 
the US, Japan and Russia are due 
to finish the six-year design 
phase in 1998, but it seems 
extremely unlikely, with budgets 
for long-term energy research 
declining fast all round the 
world, that any decision on when 
and where to build ITER will 
actually be taken then. 

Nuclear fusion powers not only 
the sun but also, as an uncontrol- 
led chain reaction, the hydrogen 
bomb. It is the opposite of the 
fission reaction - splitting heavy 
atoms - that powers today’s 
nuclear plants. In fusion, light 
atoms are forced together, releas- 
ing heat and radiation. 

The formidable technical chal- 
lenge is to create conditions in 
which the fusion reaction can be 


Energy bi a doughnut: an engineer inspects Jet's reaction chamber, in p r e parati on for the planned ftision expe rime nt 


sustained and useful energy 
extracted. Most scientists are 
convinced that ultra-high temper- 
atures and correspondingly vast 
amounts of money will be 
required to achieve fusion on 


earth - few believe in the bench- 
top approach of “cold fusion”. 

The favourite approach since 
the 1950s has been to confine the 
fuel - superheated to become an 
electrically charged gas or 


“plasma” - with a magnetic field 
inside a doughnut-shaped vessel 
called a torus or tokamak. 

But some fusion specialists 
warn that it will he physically 
impossible to overcome the prob- 


lems in a tokamak. Far example, 
a team from the University of 
Texas and Princeton University 
haw calculated that there might 
be too much turbulence in the 
fast-flowing loop of plas ma at 
lm°C to allow the proposed ITER 
to achieve fusion. ; 

There are other approaches. 
One is so-called inertial confine- 
ment - a recently declassified off- 
shoot of H-bomb development - 
in which an extremely powerful 
laser or ion beam compresses a 
tiny pdllet of deuterium and tri- 
tium so rapidly that a controlled 
nuclear explosion occurs. 

A fusion reactor based on iner- 
tial confinement might ignite a 
series of pellets, at a rate of 
around one a second, in a stream 
of liquid metal coolant But no 
one has done any serious engi- 
neering work cm the proposal. 

So most fusion enthusiasts 
remain faithful to magnetic con- 
finement In a tokamak. They 
hope that Jet will put on such a 
good show In September, when it 
is scheduled to run far the first 
time on the optimum fusion file? 
(a 50:50 mixture of deuterium 
and tritium), that the pub- 
licity will give a new political 


momentum to ITER planning: 

In 1991, Jet generated L7MW of 
, .fusion power far twp seconds an 
„ &„weak ^ nj^fre jjgth 11 per 
cent tritium. Since then, the reac- 
tor has ' byfen‘tipgi , £d&I signifi- 
cantly and* Jet stiff are predict- 
ing confidently an output of 
10MW - enough to supply a small 
town. That would break the pre- 
vious record output of 5.5MW 
from the equivalent US machine, 
the Tokamak Fusion Test Reac- 
tor in Princeton, in 1993. 

With luck. Jet will “break 
even" - give out enough energy 
to balance the power fed in to 
heat up the .plasma. But it will 
not achieve, “ignition", a self-sus- 
taining fusion reaction without 
external heating. That will be a 
job for the larger ITER, which is 
designed to generate L50QMW (as 
much as today's largest nuclear 
power stations) for op to 30 min- 
utes at a time. 

(Sven the best possible politi- 
cal and technical circumstances, 
it is hard to imagine ITER up and 
runn ing before 2008. And, even if 
ITER works wonderfully, at least 
one more stage, a demonstration 
power plant, will have to be oper- 
ated successfully before electric 
companies could think of order- 
ing commercial ftision reactors. 

Fusion represents a mega-scale 
approach to energy research that 
is now out of fashion. But the 
investment required is less than 
one- thousandth of the world's 
energy spending - and it might 
look prudent in 50 years’ time. 
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No. 9,437 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize or a classic Pelikan Souveran BOO fountain pen for the hist 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday August 6. marked Crossword 



WINNERS 9,425: P-P. Clark, Sawbridgeworth, Herts; P. Lawes, 
London W5; J. Mitchell, Kilmacoim; P. Roberts, Mold, Flintshire; 
J. Sherwood, Oxford. 


ACROSS 

1 Battle in which hostile 
arrow initially 

hurts — (8) 

5 — (here it is again) a king 
of yore who had just 
won (6) 

9, 10 wild birds got 

fanned (8J>) 

12 Creative work, Including 
information, in a country 
<9> 

13 See 4 

14, 11 Game of backing and 
inversion of the vote (8) 

16 A number are not shifting, 
or not just yet (59) 

19 Supreme example of girl 
first entering county coun- 
cil (7) 

21, 14 lime in Jail to measure 
plant (4-4) 

24 winner to bite a bit? (5) 

25 Language of sounds - stick 
around (9) 

27 Prophet breaking jail - he's 
upset about it (ffl 

28, 29. 30 Brandy, first among 
spirits - dilute at one's 
convenience: what hap- 
pened in 1815? (MAS) 

Solution 9,436 


DOWN 

1 Soldier to fish a river (8) 

2 A horse (say) in a cast, like 
a dog in story (6) 

3 Not seriously observed in 
certain functions (23) 

4, 13 Singer entitled to write 
"German isn’t English'* on 
transport (7,4) 

6 Communication from trail 
with tree (3,6) 

7 Lave would worry the devil 
(3.5) 

8 Roam for sauce? (8) 

11, 20 Regulator at dance - 
prepare to shoot (8) 

15 Listen! 'E's off: a guy 
makes gullets (9) 

17 I yell audibly for food (3JJ) 

18 Insist a sunburnt look is 
for a devil-worshipper (8) 

20, 21 across Male aviator 
turned brick Into fid) (4,4) 

21 Fruit, indndlnc date, in a 
hflnrtirafthig f (7) 

22 Breakfast food in instal- 
ments. by the sound of it 
( 6 ) 

23 No fat to shed? (4-2) 

26 One ounce of sea aii? (5) 
Solution 9,425 
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Opponents should, by 
definition, be dangerous. In 
our game, though, one usu- 
ally poses a tangible threat, 
while the other is little more 
than a benign spectator. The 
secret, of course, is to distin- 
guish between the two. 
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North Bast South West 
- - 1H 2C 

2D 3C 4H 
Both West and East com- 
peted aggressively, hut 
South did well to rebid 4H, 
which showed his high-qual- 
ity suit, and suggested a dia- 
mond fit with partner. West 
led K£. South diagnosed that 
hearts and diamonds would 
furnish sufficient tricks, and 
that East represented the 
main danger, being able to 
lead through Us frail spade 
holding. With a dub aid a 
possible diamond loser, it 
was essential that two 


spades were not lost. So, 
declarer won the first trick 
in dummy, drew two rounds 
of trumps finishing back in 
dummy with J¥. and then 
led a small riiairimiri 

When East followed small, 
he finessed with 104 which 
held the trick. Despite 
West's 2- level overcall, this 
was the correct play as, had 
West won the trick, he could 
not have cashed two tricks 
in spades. The declarer now 
pulled the remaining trump, 
cashed diamonds - discard- 
ing both his spades - and 
made 12 tricks. Despite 
South's success, he had 
missed a vital play at trick L 

When, he won in dummy 
with Af. East should drop 
J* to indicate that he holds 
10$; this cannot be the start 
of a doobletxm peter - East 
had supported his partner’s 
overcalL Had West been able 
to win the diamond finesse 
he could then have led a 
small chib to East’s 10*. who 
would have switched to 34 
to pick up two spade tricks 
to set the contract 

The solution is simple. 
Realising that West poses no 
threat declarer should duds 
the opening lead, leaving 
him on play. Now, South's 
well considered line of play 
is certain to. succeed. 

Paul Mendelson 


There can be problems In 
being a very strong Russian 
grandmaster with a surname 
beginning with K, as Vladi- 
mir Kramnik is finding- out. 
The 22-year-old Muscovite 
has been the most successful 
player In this year's GM 
Invitations and is No 2 to 
Kasparov in the world rank- 
ings. 

But sponsors and organis- 
ers are bored with K v K 
Tnatrhftg 50 Kramnik haa the 
awkward choice of compet- 
ing in the new 200-player 
knock-out world champion- 
ship, where he risks elimina- 
tion by an early blunder, or 
of declining his invitation 
and hoping for an unMkely 
shot at Kasparov. 

Still, Kramnik is g m wfrng 
in mystique. This month at 
Dorfmund, he won first prize 
unbeaten, but with the aid of 
'a farcical finish (Rranwrilr v 
Ivanchuk). 

I Nf3 NTS 2 04 06 8 Nc3 45 
4 d4 eG 5 e3 Nbd7 6 Qc2 b6 7 
Bd3 Bb? 8 0-0 Be7 9 b3 Rc8 
10 Bh2 cS. Castling is safer, 
as the pawn push leads to 
sharp complications; but 
Black saw a chance to win a 
piece. 

II cxd5.cxd4 12 dxeG dxc3 
18 exd7+ Nxd7 14 Bxc3 Bb4 
15 Bc4 BxfS 16 gx£3 Bxc3 17 

i QxcS Qg5+ 18 Khl b5 19 
j Qa5i This was .all Russian 
I analysis. Suddenly realising 

l 


that White had saved his 
bishop, and was threatening 
Q or Bxb5 with two pawns 
up, Black looked no farther 
and resigned. But he could 
have played 19 . . . QfB! when 
besides the bishop Black 
threatens perpetual check 
with Qxf3+ and Qg4+. If 20 
Be2 then Rc2 21 Rfel? Rxe2! 
Better for White is 20 Bdfi afi 
21 £4, with a pawn up and a 
good position, but Black's 
premature surrender shows 
exaggerated respect for the 
opponent. He should have 
learned from Kasparov v 

Deep Blue. 
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No 1191 

From Daroshkevich vTaima- 
nov, Soviet Union teams 
1971. Black's last move was 
csna, offering his last pawn. 
Was this (a) a Clever win- 
ning move or 0j) just bluff? 
Solution Back Page 

Leonard Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 


Invitation to a victory party for business 


As we approach the millennium, true power is to be found in the boardrooms not parliament 


O ur fortunes are made- 

You and I can save 
the world's computers 
from the confusion 
that threatens to wreck them 
when the first two digits of the 
year change from 19 to 2a This 
Is known as the mlllgnninin 
time-bomb. We can defuse it. 
Just forget 19 and 2a The correct 
name for the year that begins 
after midnight on December 31 
1999 is “1 BC" - the first year of 
the Business Century* its open- 
ing day sbonld be labelled 
01 . 01 . 01 . 

I am only half-kidding. Predic- 
tions about what will happen' 888 
days from now are not worth 
much, but there is one bet I 
would cheerfully stake the farm 
on. Business will rule. Politics 
will matter less, eventually 
hardly at all The story of the 
last 200 years has been one of a 


struggle between capital and 
labour. Capital won. It is gradu- 
ally becoming the most powerful 
influence on oar lives, above 
that of governments.' 

You cannot address any aspect 
of most of the world’s polities, let 
alone guess what comes next, 
unless you start with this his- 
toric victory. Come to think of it, 
we should proclaim the Business 
Century at once. Future histori- 
ans might dispute the precise 
moment of its birth. They could 
argue that 1 BC began with the 
faH of the Berlin Wall on Novem- 
ber 9 1989, or the subsequent col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. These 
are quibbles. Ask the Chinese. 
We are in BC now. 

"-■One small example of this is 
the propensity of Britain's new 
Labour -government to invite 
heads of companies to help them. 

’At least four distinguished gen- 


tlemen who might otherwise be 
minding their stores are chairing 
official advisory committees. A 
fifth has joined the administra- 
tion as minister for trade and 
competitiveness. Corporations 
are being asked - bribed - to 
finance new infrastructure pro- 
jects and employ the unem- 
ployed- Like the New Democrats 
in the US, New Labour is depen- 
dent on business support 
You could argue the contrary. 
The recent British Budget like 
its French counterpart laid new 
taxes on business. In file British 
case, these were particularly 
hefty, including a "windfall” tax 
on the utilities and a raid on 
dividend payments. A minimum 
wage will follow. Yet Lionel Jos- 
pin, France's new socialist prime 
minister, is regarded as 
unfriendly to capital, while 
Britain’s Tony Blair appears to 


have the corporate sector eating 
out of his band. The explanation 
is simple. In France, it still pays 
to be seen to suspect business 
and embrace welfare. In Britain, 
it does not. 

France's turn will come. It 
may resist or slow the incoming 
tide, but it cannot stop it forever. 
Deregulation may leave the con- 
sumer or the workforce helpless, 
but it is part of a growing global 
consensus. So is the notion of 
"flexible labour markets”, for 
which read "crunching the work- 
force beneath the heel”. So are 
balanced budgets. Taxpayers are 
increasingly unwilling to fund 
state benefits. 

In Anglo- America, the Demo- 
crats and Labour, formerly of the 
centre-left, have bowed to these 
“right-wing” strategies and won 
famous victories by so doing. 
The balance of power between 


corporations and governments 
has shifted, permanently and 
irrevocably, in favour of the pri- 
vate sector. 

T his overshadows everything 
else. Thke constitutional reform. 
I have spent a lifetime advoca- 
ting decentralisation of power in 
Britain. Now that we are to 
get a semblance of it. why does 
my pulse fail to quicken? 
Because true power is to be 
found in boardrooms rather than 
parliaments or cabinet cham- 
bers. 

This week Mr Blair promised 
referendunis for an assembly in 
Wales and a legislature in Scot- 
land. Great. The Welsh can call 
their new glorified development 
agency' to account The Scots can 
vote for a distinctive set of laws, 
which they already have, and 
delude themselves that with a 
touch of the Jospins, they can 


resist the rule of the market as 
they did when Margaret 
Thatcher tried to impose it upon 
them. Like a newly emergent 
African state in the 1960s. they 
will be politically self-governing, 
but economically dependent. 

This is not to say that the mat- 
ter of who runs the government 
at any particular time is irrele- 
vant. or that government itself 
cannot make a difference. Many 
of the policies announced by 
New Labour were found when 
they rummaged through their 
predecessors' desks after ejecting 
them from office in May. But the 
implementation differs, altering 
dozens of small decisions and 
some large ones. The cumulative 
effect is to give the impression 
that a new start has been made, 
that Britain is better governed 
than it was in the last years of 
the Conservatives. 


The transformation ts stun- 
ning. but its import may be less 
powerful than was a change 
from Conservative to Labour in 
the days when the latter were 
still treading the socialist road. 
Today Mr Blair is jogging 
steadily, another few miles each 
morning, towards a new political 
settlement tn Britain. 

This will entrench capitalism, 
reduce welfare, balance the bud- 
get. The prime minister has 
invited the pro-business Liberal 
Democrats to join a Cabinet sub- 
committee on further constitu- 
tional reforms. If the link l-j:i be 
maintained sunn* furm .if New 
Labour government, with Lib- 
Detn support when necessary, 
ran be sustained for the next Hi. 
15 or 20 years. We may have Mr 
Blair in Downing Street until, 
say. 15 or 30 BC. 

E-mail - Joc.rogaluuijt.nm: 


D ressed casu- 
ally. it Is her 
face that 
draws atten- 
tion: seeming 
fragile and Dawless, like 
carefully crafted Kaolin, but 
then becoming strong and 
flexible as. we launch into 
conversation- 

My lunch guest is Evelyn 
Lair writer, poet and former 
prostitute. I admit to her' 
that 1 had been in a state of 
some trepidation: what if she 
thought my invitation and 
interest in her work merely 
a cover for salacious curios- 
ity? Also. I am a fussy eater 
but had left the choice of 
restaurant to her would I be 
able to eat anything? 

Fortunately, my worries 
were soon cast aside. She 
had chosen the smart but 
reasonably priced Rain City 
Grill near Stanley Park in 
Vancouver. Appropriately, it 
was r aining heavily. 

At the age of 26 and with 
writin g credits that include 
three collections of poetry, a 
volume of short stories and a 
novel. Lau still lives in Van- 
couver where she speot her 
childhood. I was glad of an 
excuse to visit one of my 
favourite cities. 

As we .studied the single- 
page lunch, menu, which 
' informed, that the ,#>ef 
was Chris jfqiwso n, I told 
her that on-a previous trip’ to 
the city I had bought Run- 
away. her moving account of 
her traumatic childhood As 
a result, 1 had become so 
hooked that I then read all 
her books, inr.hiritng the two 
published by Minerva in the 
UK: Other Women and Fresh 
Girls. She seemed genuinely 
surprised - and pleased - to 
hear this, and as her face lit 
up .she said in a soft Cana- . 
dian accent “Wowr 
Runaway: Diary of a Street 
Kid was published in 1989 
when she was 1& The book 
was an instant success and 
stayed on the Canadian best 
sellers lists for months and 
was later tinned into a "tele- 
vision movie”. Runaway 
detailed her experiences 
with sex, drugs and prob- 
lems with adults. Her words 
burrow into the soul of a 
sensitive reader. 

I asked if she still got reac- 
tions to the book. "I get 
some weird letters occasion- 
ally." she said "but not as 
often as I get letters from 
older women who tell me 
that they've done in their 
teens what I did and they’ve 
never told anyone: not their 
husbands, not their children 
- so those letters are quite 
worrying:" 

For several years after the 
publication of Runaway, she 
felt she was considered 
"more of a sensation than an 
emerging young writer. I 
bad a desperate need to 
prove my serious intent and 
now Fm regarded as a fairly 
established writer it's kind 
of frightening. Before, I 



Evelyn Lau: T had a dispar a te need to prove my aerkxtt intent and now Pm reg a rd e d as a fairly estabfched writer it’s kind of frightening’ 
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Lunch with the FT 


The runaway’s progress 

Evelyn Lau was into drugs and prostitution, says Kevin Goldstein- Jackson. Writing had to be a bonus 


felt I was banging my head 
against a brick wall and try- 
ing to convince people I had 
some talent. Now. people are 
overly convinced and seem 
to expect masterpieces . and 
so, as a result. Fm a bit more 
paralysed, whereas I didn't 
used to be." 

We decided to skip the 
starters cm the menu, which 
included tuna tartare 
(salmon gravlax, apple snow 
pea, jidma slaw, horseradish 
vinaigrette). T like plain food 
and the staff were happy for 
me to substitute the salmon 
escalope (warm pickled 
onion, navy bean saute) for a 
plain grilled 'salmon. 

Lau, who had been to the 
restaurant before, chose the 
ginger soya marinated 
prawn stir-fry (bok choy, sui 


hoy, gai lan. red onion, gin- 
ger, garlic; sesame, tomato 
oil. basmati rice). 

While I sipped fresh 
orange juice and she drank 
water, we talked about our 
unhappy childhoods and 
became so caught up in con- 
versation that we were obliv- 
ious of other diners. She had 
resolved to be a writer at the 
age of six. Reading was her 
favourite activity, allowing 
her to escape into a "fantasy 
world". As a child, she 
thought that by writing she 
could create work into 
which others could "disap- 
pear for a while". 

Lau was born in Vancou- 
ver. Her parents were Chi- 
nese immigrants, over-pro- 
tective and strict. “They 
disapproved of my writing. 


They wanted me to become a 
lawyer or doctor " 

No matter how well she 
did in school examinations, 
her mother never seemed 
satisfied and would test her 
every afternoon and force 
her to study every evening 
and at weekends. She was 
not allowed out of the 
house except to attend 
school and take piano les- 
sons. "I felt unloved, so 1 ran 
away from home." She was 
then 14. 

Soon she was caught up in 
the world of prostitution and 
drugs - but all the time she 
continued her writing, keep- 
ing a journal of her activities 
and feelings and winning 
prizes for her poetry. 

The waitress brings our 
food and urges us to “enjoy”. 


As she tucks into her stir- 
fry, Lau says: “What is prob- 
ably most detrimental to my 
work right now is probably 
- and this sounds weird 
talking' to people - the sort 
of narrowness of my life. 
Some people think I’ve got 
all this wild material to 
write about and some writ- 
ers actually envy that, 
because of my background. J 
should have a store of mate- 
rial. But, in facL I’ve used it 
all up- 

“I don’t want to write 
about prostitution any more, 
I don't want to write about 
teenagers - but because that 
was my life for a period of 
time, and then after that I 
was a writer. 1 haven’t had 
any other play." 

I mention that, apart from 


Runaway, being Chinese 
seems not to have had a 
great influence on her pub- 
lished work unlike, say. 
Amy Tan or Jung Chang. 
She agrees and says she has 
no wish to write about Chi- 
nese life. “I don’t think of 
myself as being Chinese 
until I look into a mirror. Fd 
always wanted to be a 
blonde." 

Despite winning critical 
acclaim, and with her work 
translated into other lan- 
guages. including Japanese, 
financial rewards have not 
been great She lives in a 
one-bedroom apartment and 
has “a big mortgage". 

Sometimes, sbe is glad of a 
distraction from her writing. 
“It’s amazing how you can 
stretch your errands to fill 


tlie day - I can go to the dry 
cleaners, visit the post office, 
get some groceries. My little 
apartment has an enclosed 
balcony and that's where 1 
have my job. and the 
weather in there is always 
different from the weather in 
the rest of the apartment. In 
the winter, it's freezing cold 
and. in the summer, it's boil- 
ing hot. so that’s another 
reason not to go in there, it's 
too cold or it’s too hot.” 

But if she finds herself 
excited about her writing. “I 
just stop doing anything 
else. When my novel was 
going well. I spent all sum- 
mer - sometimes 16 hours a 
day - Just writing." 

She still writes the first 
drafts of her poetry in long- 
hand. “It seems more condu- 


cive with poetry. I curl up nn 
the couch. But with arose 
I’m more* comfortable with .1 
typewriter. I ihmk .< lot of 11 
has to du u uh how fast your 
thoughts are with how fast 
you write or type. With 
poetry there nn? a lot more 
halting thoughts and some- 
how it's more* textural But 
when I'm writing fiction I 
find I can't keep up with my 
thoughts. 

"The sound of things is 
very important to me s*> 
when ( finish writuig I will 
also read 11 aloud to myself 
and then I catch all kinds of 
things - like 1 stumble over 
something or find something 
is jarring. Do you do that?" 

Throughout the lunch, 
while she has answered all 
my questions, she had asked 
just as many of me. Having 
finished our fond without 
even a glance out of the win- 
dow against which we are 
positioned, tve ask the wait- 
ress for details of the sweet 
courses. Although she can- 
not eat dairy produce. Lau 
encourages me to eat ice 
cream. She bas frulL 

As we continue our con- 
versation a woman with 
short, spiky, purple hair - 
like a thistle - conies to our 
table. The woman is 10 and 
had been at a neighbouring 
table. She confesses she had 
been lascinated by our con- 
versation and felt compelled 
to ask for the titles of Lau’s 
books and details of where 
to buy them. She leaves the 
restaurant saying she is 
"thrilled" to have met a "live 
author". 

Over coffee. Lau admits 
that once, when her writing 
was “not going very well for 
a few days", she wondered 
what she was going to do. 
She thought about getting a 
job - but when sbe looked at 
the job advertisements 
"almost the first thing they 
say is you have to have a 
degree or something. 

“I suddenly realised, hav- 
ing been a high school drop- 
out, that while it had not 
been a problem with my 
writing career, if 1 had to 
find a job - an actual job - I 
would have a major prob- 
lem.” 

Tbe waitress brings the 
bill. Only C$39 (£17.50) 
including tax. and Lau asks: 
“Can I help you with that?" 1 
politely declined. 

1 offered to order Lau a 
taxi, as it was stili raining. 
Instead, she seemed happy 
to walk out on to the rain- 
flailed street and I began to 
muse on what images and 
words were entering her 
mind. 

She had been an ideal 
lunch companion - but I 
wondered if I had appeared 
to her like the reporter in 
Runaway who had picked 
through Lau's words “like 
an old Chinese amah would 
pick through the hair of her 
child, searching for lice, 
pinching them away”. 


N othing brought the 
dead so vividly to life 
as an exhibition of 
mummy portraits 
which ended last Sunday at the 
British Museum. 

It was not just the sophistica- 
tion of the painting that was so 
striking - though some of these 
pictures might have come 
straight from the High Renais- 
sance - but the humanity and 
individuality of the laces once 
attached to 2.000-yearold mum- 
mified corpses. 

The refined features of the 
"woman in a blub tunic” could 
have belonged to the actress 
Claire Bloom. “Hermione Gram- 
matike" (appropriately housed at 
Girtoo College, Cambridge) was a 
Leonardo with a schoohnistressy 
air. Round-faced Cleopatra 
peeped from her shroud like a 
schoolgirl waiting for a good- 
night kiss. The military officer 
was roguish, the “woman in 
brown" plump and motherly, arid 
■ jjip beauty with the gold ball ear- 
rings had the sensual mouth of a 
Mediterranean film star. 

Most of the 60,000 people who 


Truth of the Matter 

Written on the faces of the dead 

Christian Tyier considers how science has increased our sensitivity towards our forebears 


went to tbe exhibition would not 
have thought twice about going 
to see a few bodies in a museum. 
But having gazed on these 
images of aristocratic Greek- 
Egyptians living under Roman 
rule. I would be surprised if they 
did not have their whole percep- 
tion of the past altered. 

In spite of the archaeological 
context therefore, it was almost 
shoe, king to find among the 
exhibits tbe skull of a teenage 
girt the leathery skin was miss- 
ing from around her nose and 
mo nth, but the auburn hair 
pinned In coils on her scalp was 
so teal it looked artificial. Her 
bejewelled ears, which had 
become detached, were exhibited 
alongside. 

Museums have' become hyper- 


sensitive about the display of 
human remains, even of artefacts 
containing human hair or bones. 
The context has to be right. Oth- 
erwise, only bona fide scholars 
are avowed to see them. 

Archaeologists are becoming 
increasingly alarmed by this. One 
reason for their alarm is Kenne- 
wick Man. This S.OWV-year-old 
skeleton, discovered in Washing- 
ton State last July, has become a 
cause celebre in the US. The body 
has been impounded in a vault 
denied to researchers because a 
group of Red Indian tribes have 
claimed it as one of their own, 
citing a federal law called the 
Native American Graves Protec- 
tion and Repatriation Act 

The twist in the tale is that the 
flew scientists who have had a 


chance to view the skeleton 
believe it is more European than 
American-Indlan: hence their 

interest in getting Kennewick 
Man released by the courts. 

Tbe Natural History Museum 
in London no longer displays 
human remains, following simi- 
lar complaints by Australian 
Aborigines. Some tattooed Maori 
heads in the British Museum col- 
lection have escaped censure, but 
only because Maori elders were 
invited in to give them their 
r&pdescat by blessing them. 

The 5,000-year-old "Ice Man- 
discovered on an Alpine pass 
between Italy and Austria lies 
today under close guard in 
Innsbruck: but whether be is 
ever put on show may depend 
more on his fragility than on 


the sensitivity of the public. 

For unlike tbe ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Aborigines, the Maoris 
and others, modern Europeans 
are not too fussy about the relics 
of their ancestors. Certainly, 
their funeral rites are becoming 
less and less elaborate. Crema- 
tion is usual, burial a luxury. An 
Egyptian -style funeral for one oT 
today’s elite European consumers 
would make the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen look like a pauper’s grave: 
the vault would have to accom- 
modate a set of gardening tools, a 
built-in wardrobe, a dishwasher, 
double oven, television and top- 
of-th e-range BMW saloon. 

Christianity taught us to 
regard the body as a mere husk 
from which the soul has flown to 
paradise; and although the resur- 


rection of the body lurks some- 
where in the doctrinal catalogue. 

no one takes it too literally any 
more. In a village cemetery in 
France, for example, you will find 
no ancient headstones with faded 
inscriptions charmingly obscured 
by moss. Every so often the 
authorities come round and post 
notices over untended graves. If 
no member of the family res- 
ponds, the bones are removed to 
make space for someone else. 

And yet we respect the shells 
of our dead. Artists of the 
so-called avant-garde rely on this 
respect to shock us by using 
human bits and pieces in their 
work: some have even been pros- 
ecuted for doing so. In an age 
which has learned to regard 
organ transplants, genetic engi- 


neering and in vitro fertilisation 
as everyday events, we still cling 
to our old scruples. Abortion is 
legal, but we are shocked when 
the dead foetus is crudely dis- 
carded. 

Medical research no longer 
depends on a Burke-and-Hare 
traffic in bodies lifted from the 
cemetery by moonlight. Religion 
no longer depends on the venera- 
tion of saints' relics. And Egyp- 
tologists no longer need to 
unwrap the m umm y; they can 
find out a great deal with Cat 
scanners and computer simula- 
tion. At the same time, there is a 
boom in demand for research on 
human re mains , because we have 
a new tool, the decryption of 
human DNA. one of the great 
scientific discoveries of the 
century. 

So here is a paradox, but no 
dilemma. The more science 
learns about its human forebears 
the greater becomes its sensitiv- 
ity towards them. We do not 
believe what those mummified 
Greek-Egyptians believed. But we 
are no better than they were: and 
their feces tell us so. plainly. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


T he chubby face with 
its signature cherubic 
grin stands out in me 
photograph after 
another: with a youth- 
ful US senator A] Gore in 1988; 
with Soviet dissident writer Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn; with Tibet's 
exiled spiritual leader, the Dalai 
Lama ; with Pope John Paul H at 
the Vatican. 

Despite the tonsured pate and 
flowing saffron cassock. Venera- 
ble Master Hsing Yun is anything 
but a simple Buddhist tnnniy The 
flamboyant founder of Foku- 
angshan Temple, which cele- 
brates its 30th anniversary this 
year, is Taiwan's most influential 
Buddhist leader - and its mo st 
controversial. 

The temple’s influence even 
extends to the TJS, where it is 
growing in step with Asian 
Americans’ greater voice in the 
political arena. Last year Foku- 
angshan, which thmw« "Bud- 
dha’s light mo untain ”, was 
caught up in the scandals sur- 
rounding tbe financing of Bill 
Clinton’s presidential re-election 
campaign. Vice-president Gore 
was a guest at Fokuangshan dur- 
ing one of his trips to Taiwan. 
The country’s transformation 


M ost fakes have an 
innocent quality 
about them. 

There is no thing 
intrinsically harmful about a 
fake Etruscan chariot, for exam- 
ple; or an item of fake Fabergg; 
or a competent copy, in Carrara 
marble, of a 500BC Greek bronze 
statue of a naked discus thrower, 
his hmhg and torso straining in 
arresting, if fraudulent, fashion. 

The only harm caused by fakes 
like these is the loss suffered by 
those who pay good money for 
them in the deluded belief they 
have spotted a bargain. 

But some fakes are evO. 

In the mus6e noir of literary 
fraud, for example, few works 
have earned greater notoriety 
than the Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion, an anti-Semitic tract 
whose lies are still recycled 
today, 94 years after their poison 
was first circulated. 

Another fraud whose stench 
has not dissipated was perpe- 
trated immediately after the Bat- 
tle of Culloden, in 1746, the battle 
in which the Jacobite army of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie was pul- 
verised by an En glish govern- 
ment force led by the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

A copy of the battle orders 
issued to tbe Jacobites was cap- 
tured and reissued to the govern- 
ment troops, embellished by a 
clumsily forged . addition:' a 
phrase indicating that, after the 
battle. Prince Charlie's followers 
were to “give no quarter to the 
[enemy] troops on any account 
whatsoever”. 

Because of that forgery, the 
butchery of Jacobites continued 
for days. 

□ □ □ 

I had known nothing about the 
Battle of Culloden until the other 
morning, when I visited the bat- 
tlefield, near Inverness, in the 
company of a man I had been 
stalking - in the Investigatory 
sense - for several weeks, Dmitri 
Zhuravsky. 

My name is Jane Astor. I am a 
London-based private detective. 
My current client is Elizabeth 
Mallalieu, whose husband, Rob- 
ert. was murdered in London's 
little Venice area on May 9. Mal- 
lalieu was the founder of a firm 
that deals in precious metals. 

He died in tbe gutter, killed by 
a cut-throat razor. His watch was 
stolen. The police are treating bis 
death as a fatal robbery, but his 
widow is not so sure. She has 
hired me to examine aspects of 
the case that the police are ignor- 
ing - above alL her husband's 
involvement with Zhuravsky, a 
Russian lawyer and business- 

man. 

Zhuravsky is a big player in 
the London gold market, where 
his original investment totalled 
$100m. Because of the sick gold 
price, he and his backers are los- 
ing more t.han 520m. 

Mallalieu, I had believed, was 
the man who steered Zhuravsky 
into gold in the first place. Yet 
that was not their only link. My 
inquiries have revealed that the 
Briton and the Russian were up 
to their necks in the market in 
art fakes, which are starting to 
attract the attention of serious 
investors and collectors. 

It had seemed to me that tbe 
interests of the two men were so 
closely entwined that the Rus- 


Buddhism’s ‘golden age’ 

Taiwan's least reclusive monk is in the vanguard of spiritual entrepreneurs, says Laura Tyson 


in the last decade from a military 
dictatorship, run by devout 
Christians, to a prosperous 
democracy has helped Buddhism 
to supplant Christianity as the 
religion with the mast clout 

Taiwan's former ruler. Chiang 
Kai-shek, considered Buddhism 
as dddassA With the end of the 
dictatorship in 1987, and the end 
of the Chiang family era with the 
death of Kai-shek’s son in 1968, 
society opened up in many ways. 

Rising social uncertainty and 
sadden material prosperity has 
made many ordinary Taiwanese 
seek spiritual solace in Buddh- 
ism, bolstering temple coffers 
and attracting politicians eager 
to woo Buddhist leaders for the 
vote of the faithf ul 

FnlHiangghan Temple stands in 
t he vanguard of a new evangeli- 
cal Buddhism led by spiritual 
entrepreneurs and followed by a 
carps of affluent devotees. 

Seventy-year-old Hsing Yun’s 


formidable skills in popularising 
Buddhist precepts are matched 
only by those in cultivating the 
powerful and wealthy, attracting 
critics as well as followers. His 
appeal is enhanced by his every- 
man persona. His biography 
shows photos of him riding a 
camel in Egypt playing basket- 
ball with robes a-flutter; with a 
pigeon perched on bis bald 
head . 

The order he established 80 
years ago in southern Taiwan 
now has over 1,300 monastics - 
mostly women - and claims im 
lay faithful in more than 100 
countries. It receives an esti- 
mated 93.7m in donations each 
month. 

Fokuangshan sees Itself at the 
centre of a renaissance in the 
Buddhist faith. “This is a golden 
age for Buddhism, especially in 
Taiwan.” says Foknangshan’s 
abbot. Venerable Hsin Ting. 

Hsing Yun. who fled from 


mainland China in 1949 when the 
Communists took control, was 
arrested several times by Genera- 
lissimo Chiang’s security forces 
in the 1950s. 

Timas have changed. Taiwan’s 
Nationalist-led government 

I Fokuangshan 
temple receives 
an estimated 
$3.7m in 
donations 
each month 

recently gave Hsing Yun, whose 
monastic name means “stars and 
clouds”, a role as ambassador-at- 
large for diplomatically isolated 
Taipei. 

When the Dalai T-am^ made an 
unprecedented visit to Taiwan in 


March, Us first stop was Foku- 
angshan, where he was greeted 
by thousands of Buddhist follow- 
ers and supporters of Taiwanese 
and Tibetan Independence. 

The Dalai Lama noted that in a 
prosperous society such as 
Taiwan there was the potential to 
neglect what he called “basic 

hitman values’*. 

“Material progress must be bal- 
anced . with spiritual develop; 
mart,” he cautioned. Bis words 
resonated In Taiwan, where 
people feel bewildered by the 
pace and direction of' change. 
Last year, there was a spate of 
scandals about secretive religious 
sects whose leaders claimed 
supernatural powers and duped 
many naive followers. 

“Societal change in Taiwan 
created a strange phenomenon." 
laments Hsin Ting. “Many people 
are making money under the 
camouflage at Buddhism. These 
people are not true Buddhists but 


they damage the reputation and 
ImagB of Buddhism." 

“Now the government comes 
round, not to ask far help .with 
charitable endeavours but to 
Investigate temple tax records,” 
he- says. As in China’s Tang 
Dynasty, when Buddhism flour- 
ished and temples were at “the 
height of their powers, religious 
organisations are exempt from 
taxes. But tins wvme under 
scrutiny. 

The Dalai «afd his num 

purpose in Visiting TP oVnnngnKan 

was to learn about bfnksum - tbe 
ordination of nuns. This is not 
merely an academic point. Bud- 
dha taught sexual equality but 
tbe bhiksuni tradition, nonethe- 
less died out many centuries ago 
in the southern Buddhist coun- 
tries, including India, Nepal, 
Burma aprf Thailand. 

Women are excluded from foil 
ordination because the monks 
are very conservative, says M as- 



gian could well have been impli- 
cated in Mallalieu’s murder. 

But I had no evidence - noth- 
ing to c onfir m that Mallalieu had 
met his gory end because he had 
double-crossed or otherwise anta- 
gonised the Russian. 

All I had been going on was 
guesswork and instinct, plus 
many hours’ research into Zhu- 
ravsky’s background that had 
gained me a warning-off - a 
barely disguised threat - from 
Tom Concannon, a detective 
chief superintendent attached to 
a European Union police outfit 
whose chief function (Concannon 
says) Is to combat the incursion 
of foreign crime gangs. 

Zhuravsky, I had been warned, 
was not only not involved with 
Moscow crime gangs, as I had 
believed, but was a well-placed 
informer enjoying high-level EU 
police protection. 

Despite all this, I had planned 
to fly to Moscow to confront Zhu- 
ravsky. But he had struck first. 
He had faxed me from Moscow 
arranging to meet me at Culloden 
House Hotel, a luxurious estab- 
lishment, at &30am on July 15 - 
before visiting the battlefield. 

So, on July 12. 1 flew to Edin- 
burgh with my assistant, Paul 
Willson, and meandered north- 
wards. overnighting here and 
there, before reaching Culloden 
House at 5pm on July 14. We 
were given Room 4. which was 
large and airy. 

At 8pm l asked tbe front desk 
whether Zhuravsky had arrived. 
“No,” I was told. “He is arriving 
after midnight, by private air- 
craft. But he will still meet you 
at 6.30am tomorrow, for your 
tour of tbe battlefield. Have a 
pleasant evening." 

So we did. 


I had been told by someone who 
specialises in art fakes that Zhu- 
ravsky was charming, intelligent 
and highly westernised - which 
proved to be the case. He was 5ft 
lOln and swarthy; his English 
was fluent With him were two 
bodyguards. 

“Pay them no attention,” said 
Zhuravsky, as we left the hotel 
next morning. “They're sulking. 


FAKE: Chapter 6 
by Michael Thompson-Noel 

Jane Astor, a private detective, has been hired 
to Investigate the murder of a London gold 
market specialist, Robert Mallalieu. 

Mallalieu’s associates Included a Russian 
businessman, Dmitri Zhuravsky, who has lost 
heavily by investing in gold. Zhuravsky and the 
murdered man were also involved in die 
blossoming business in art fakes. 

Astor and her assistant have flown to 
Scotland to meet Zhuravsky at Culloden Moor. 
Why he was prepared to meet them at the 
famous Jacobite battlefield, rather than in . 
Moscow, is only one of the mysteries of the 
Mallalieu case. 

By the time Astor, a 33-year-old 
post- feminist, and Paul, her trance-dancing 
assistant, meet Zhuravsky, they know they are 
handling a case in which nothing is what it 
seems. . . 




Always, in Moscow, they carry 
guns. But here they're not 
allowed to, which makes them 
Insecure." 

We drove to the battlefield in 
two groups: Zhuravsky and I in 
one car, with a locally hired 
guide; Paul and Zhuravsky's 
minders in another. Paul is 20. 
He is a promising young investi- 
gator. I could see he was 
intrigued by Zhuravsky’s thugs, 
but they looked right through 
him - so he started sulking 

If you turn right at the visitors’ 
centre at Culloden, a path takes 
you past the Well of the Dead 
and tbe Graves of the Clans, 
towards a viewpoint that over- 
looks the battlefield from a point 
halfway between the front lines 
of the two armies. 

We could see why the Jacobites 
had been doomed. They were out- 
numbered and outgunned, and 
were fighting on the wrong ter- 
rain. First they were cut to 
ribbons by Cumberland’s supe- 
rior artillery; then they were 
hacked to pieces by his well-dril- 
led Infantry and cavalry. The bat- 


tle lasted less than an hour. 

At this point in the guide’s nar- 
rative, Zhuravsky spoke briefly 
to his bodyguards in Russian, 
then asked the guide to excuse us 
- Zhuravsky and me - for 15 
minutes. We rejoined the path- 
way and walked towards the 
spot, behind his third line of 
troops, from where Prince Char- 
lie had watched the battle. 

As soon as we were alone, Zhu- 
ravsky attacked me with verbal 
bayonet thrusts. 

“Miss Astor,” he said, “because 
you have been hired to Investi- 
gate Robert’s murder, you have 
spent a great deal of time bur- 
rowing Into my background and 
activities. You have beep defam- 
ing my character.” He held his 
hands out In front of him, and 
peered at them closely. Then he 
dropped them again. “Don’t 
worry. I couldn’t care less, 
though I realised some days ago 
that it was time to confront you, 
to demonstrate how off-kilter 
your efforts have been. Your 
inquiry into Robert’s death has 
made practically no progress, and 


all because of stubbornness." - 

He paused. Nearby, a blackbird 
called. There was not a breath of 
wind. The morning was still 
misty. It was going to be hot- - 

“As a result of your inquiries, 
you havejflve -.questions to ask 
me, andi iL> hawi five answers. 
After that* our. paths will diverge 
again. I retain to Moscow this 
evening, with my bodyguards, 
and you will return to London 
with your. s. young assistant. So 
let us be quick. Time is money, 
as we now say in Russia. 

“First question: why did I sug- 
gest we meet here in Scotland, 
rather than In London or 
Moscow? Answer: I am a busy 
man, Mias Astor. As investment 
syndicate of which I am a mem- 
ber wants to purchase a country 
house hotel near Inverness as 
part of a long-term strategy to 
invest in high-calibre assets in a 
remarkable locality. 

“As global warming takes hold, 
Scotland will be identified - so 
we believe - as one of the finest 
pieces of real estate on the 
planet I and my fellow investors 
want to get in now, before the 
bird has flown. This battlefield” 
- he gestured around him - “is 
only one of the many tourist 
attractions in this part of Scot- 
land. I invited you to meet me 
here because I do not have the 
time or inclination to meet you 
anywhere else. 

“Your next four questions are 
an interrelated. The first three 
must have seemed like good 
questions initially, but by now 
you most know how threadbare 
they are: One, did I play any role 
In the murder of my friend, Rob- 
ert Mallalieu? Answer NO. Two, 
did Robert entice me into the 
gold market? Was he responsible 
for my current gold losses of 
$24m? Answer No. Three, were 
Robert and I doing anything ille- 
gal in the market in art fakes? 
Answer No. There is a final 
question, but we will come to 
that shortly. 

“Let me expand a bit First I 
can state categorically that at no 
stage did Robert persuade me to 
invest tn gold. I and my fellow 
investors in Russia - none of 
whom are associated In any way 
with crime gangs - are old-fash- 


ioned gold bugs. We fust for gold. 
We could not care less about its 
current price level. |- 

“Gold, we believe, will one day 
reassert itself. It is unfashionable 
to say so, -but the masses in 
Gbrna, -India «nck -elsewhere will 
iwnia toixtur i-aidi • rediscovering 

t heir . ancient hunger foif the yel- 
low metal. Robert and I had an 
extensive correspondence about 
gold. Always, I insisted 1 on buy- 
ing more; always, Rohert cau- 
tioned me not to. By the time you 
return to I/mdon. copiefc of this 
correspondence, including all 
purchase instructions, will have 
been delivered to your home. 

“Second, as you have discov- 
ered. Robert and I shared a pas- 
sion for art fakes.-But Robert and 
I had no joint dealings in fakes. 
We went our separate ways, col- 
lected different things. The other 
day you met Professor Hussing- 
ton, a British expert an fakes and 
fakery. I have spoken to!her sub- 
sequently. She confirms that you 
have discovered nothing to sug- 
gest that Robert or I were doing 
anything illegal. We were honest 
collectors hoping to turn' a profit 
End of story.” • 

"You’re wrong,” I interrupted. 
“Patricia Hussifrgton told me of 
an incident three years ago 
involving a pair of Russian impe- 
rial porcelain vases which you 
exported to France as fakes. But 
they weren’t fakes, were they? 
They were genuine. You have 
been illegally exporting valuable 
artworks from Russia by describ- 
ing thym as fakes.” I . 

Zhuravsky sighed. He looked at 
his watch. 

"Time slips by,” he said. "I 
have only a few more minutes, so 
listen hard. That incident as you 
call it, resulted from 'incompe- 
tence at a Moscow freight for- 
warder. Yes, those Alexander n 
vases were genuine; bat X was not 
exporting them. For your infor- 
mation, they are now in St 
Petersburg once mere on dis- 
play in a public museum. 
Again . . . end of story. You have 
run into another brick walL You 
have nothing. Miss Astor - no 
evidence, no insight and little 
credibility." j 

Zhuravsky’s tactics stood out a 
mile. He was trying to intimidate 


terManHwa.aneoergetlc^to 

jar phone-toting nun who woras 
m thetemple’s international 
Sfalre office. "We beUevet^y 
are guarding tbeir own cafeterfa- 
Tbey don’t want to share the 
cake.” says. 

Foku angshan p u b l is he s ixtilifi" 
caily. Scholars are compiling a 

vernacular Chinese versnuiof the 
Buddhist sutras, the equivalOTt 
of Martin Luther translating the 
Bible from Latin into German. 
^ is being undertaken 

in co-operation with Buddhist 
scholars in China. 

Fokuangshan’s critics call 

Hsing Yun a "political dm**" 
a "commercial monk” who is too 
involved in mundane affair* 

Such criticism is perhaps 
partly motivated by Jealousy of 

Fokuangshan’ s success ana 
partly a result of deep pMc®***; 
cal differences among different 
Buddhist groups. In contrast to 
many Buddhist sects, Foku- 
angsban plays down conven- 
tional meditation, or ch’an, m 
favour of teaching and charitable 
activities. Instead, Hsing Yun 
speaks of “a taste of ch'an w 
everyday life", saying one can 
meditate while working, eating 
or even while using a computer. 

me. But I was now alarmed. My 
raw against Zhuravsky, weak as 
it was, was dissolving. In fact, it 
was dead. I had nothing against 
bfm Yet now he changed tack. 
He took my arm, and lowered his 
voice conspiratorially- 

“Robert was my friend. Miss 
Astor. 1 am as saddened as any- 
one by his brutal death. So here 
we are, at last - question five: 
who killed Robert? All I will tell 
you is this: you have been lured 
intn a quagmire. You are being 
used Someone is making a fool 
of you. The time has come for 
you to turn yonr investigation on 
its head and look closely at your 
C fiantL ft is tmna, MlSS Astor. for 
you to consider Elizabeth Mallal- 
ieu. There is also someone close 
to her you should be studying, 
someone very dangerous - dan- 
gerous to her and dangerous to 
you. Let us return to our friends. 
As we walk along. Til tell you 
what 1 know." 

By the time we had rejoined 
our small party - Zhuravsky's 
bodyguards were still behaving 
as though Paul, my assistant, 
was invisible - my head was reel- 
ing. 

1 was realising I had been 
sucked into a deadly game of 
bluff. My investigation was in 
trouble, and so was L 


As -soon as I reached London. I 
phoned gn«>heth Mallalieu, but 
she had gone on holiday to Sar- 
dinia; she would not he back for 
more than a week. 

To while away the time, Paul 
and I hired movies, played tennis 
and watched the British Open 
golf championship on television. 
We are good at sports betting. 
Paul makes the selections, I han- 
dle the money. We are having an 
outstanding year. At one point 
last Saturday, towards the close 
of tbe third round of the Open, 
Paul noticed on his screen that 
one of Britain's biggest commer- 
cial bookmakers had extended 
the odds it was quoting against 
America’s Justin Leonard to an 
anomalous 20-1. 

“That’s a real blunder," said 
PauL “OK, there is still a full day 
to go. But the bookie is offering a 
quarter of those odds - 5-1 - 
against Leonard finishing in the 
top three, which is where he Is 
already. We need to bet big, 
Jane.” 

-In the end, Leonard triumphed 
by three glorious strokes - ami 
we won £12£00. 

Despite that excitement, I am a 
worried woman. When Elizabeth 
Mallalieu returns from holiday, I 
ne ed to see her urgently. If what 
Zhuravsky told me in Scotland is 
true, it is possible that Elizabeth 
is not just close to her husband’s 
killer , but - unwittingly - shar- 
ing her bed with him 

Not that Z can prove it. I am 
still a million miles away. But I 
will get there in the end. 

Inch by proverbial inch , I will 
nail Mallalieu 's killer, or my 
name is not Jane Astor. 

... TO BE 
CONTINUED 

Chapter Seven of FAKE wffl 
unfold in next 
Saturdays FT Weekend 

M ef B» nati efmetm are fciltbus 


FT Weekend 

Competitions 


This is the sbctti week of our eight-week summer 
series of sporting chaBengss with prises for the . 
wWtest and most original entries. 

Lost weak, we asked you about golf. The final 
holes ofthe'OpenCftan*>fanshfe.« Royal Troon 
justify doubts about tto duratsfity df golf in its 
present form. Aiv easy victory by aefean-out pfeyer- 
of.even temper am ent may please, the purists but 
ther average spectator-must have more to feed on. 

FT readets suggasted-aA manner of hazards and 
handicaps to enliven fee game? but methods . 
already suggested to improve other summer sports . 
. (play on a motorway, make the feeders down a pint 
fo even uptheccmpetftion and make the works of 
Ibsen a compulsory part of the;cwrteatj were 
rejected on grounefc of repetition, 

ikiwew^-gdlf.woukf be hi^Moved hy: 

■ Hatrihd the oteyere taa-cfl skmitanaousiy and .. 


employing the rules of bocca (isabeta Stoehr, 
London); 

■ Snakes in the grass, quicksand traps and a tiger 
in the woods (David Blors. Pershore, UK); 

■ Shat bonuses to piayerawho finish their round 
quickest and penalties to the rest, encouraging’ 
movement on the fnways and player fftness (Chris 
Bofam, Carmarthen, UiQ; 

• Bunding all greens and surrounding bunkers on 
constantly revolting turntables (A.G.SmHh, 

Ormskkk. UK). He also suggests giving players 
three free throws in each round- either indrawn - 
bsB or thet.of an opponent; 

■ CornpeWore shbuld be obliged to ptay an equal / 

number of shots With each dub in fee bag (GUBan ■ ./ 
Mawby, Lancas te r, UK); \- ■ 

■ After a certain- amount of tine weather, say fenda 
hours, an automatic sprinkler system wrttt be .■;* 
switched, on (Sue Chanrtng, Warrington, UK). V . - 

Competition six: •>> 

Athletics : }y- 

Afefe$G$« much-fficr the borfies of its partksparits,te-- 
compenirigiy flexfole. Tbe 150-metre dastv.was 
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The restless 
quest for the 


W.H. Auden's intellectual promiscuity reached surpassing 
silliness. Craig Raine, who prefers the common sense 
Auden, argues that we need ideas - but not in our art 


s a convinced 19308 
Socialist. WJi. Auden 
had a vested interest 
in believing that envi- 
ronment was a more 
powerful influence than heredity: 
“but, in the transition from par- 
ent to child, the whole pack of 
inherited genetic characters is 
shuffled." He also believed that 
blank verse eliminated the possi- 
bility of Individual rfumtfttpr iM- 
tion because everyone sounded 
the same. Lear? Othello? lago? He 
believed that man needs mental 
escape the way he needs sleep. 

All these are recurrent ideas. 
Others are almost improvisations 
- like his concurrence with Gide 
that friends are people with 
whom you do some thing disrepu- 
table. Which is merely a drama- 
tisation of a banality: our friends 
are those we trust Auden has 
buffed and brightened, back-lit 
and emboldened . this common- 
place till it sparkles 
attractively and seems 
more profound than it is. Typical 
He also believed that asthma was 
the child's attempt to resist the 
demands of life. 

He was, then, a writer for 
whom ideas had allure, glamour, 
seductiveness. He was easily 
infatuated. . Prose 1926-1938, 
impeccably edited by Edward 
Mendelsorvis a detailed record of 
his intellectual peccadilloes. He 
fell far- ideas a gain »nri .a gain - 
like- the -besotted Professor 
Unrath in. von Sternberg's film 
The Blue AngeL Even as Auden 
protested to Louis MacNeice that 
he was “too fed up with prose 
gener alizations to do an article” 
or complained that Herbert Read 
failed to persuade him that Shel- 
ley had ever “looked or listened 
to anything, except ideas”, he 
was indulging his weakness for 
notions. He took them to heart 
He .heddfidptbeufcin the;hock<Af 

his mind. . ’ ’ 

Henry James, however, Was a 
famous intellectual celibate, as 
T.5. Eliot remarked in the Little 
Review (January 1913): “he had a 
mind so fine that no idea could 
violate it" Eliot invoked G-K. 
Chesterton in contrast to James: 
“Mr Chesterton’s brain swarms 
with ideas; I see no evidence that 
it thinks.” Eliot further expressed 
his reservations about ideas in 
After Strange'Gods, where he pro- 
posed a traditional culture in 
opposition to the cult of Roman- 
tic individualism, where idiosyn- 
crasy replaced authority. He pre- 
ferred to make it true rather than 
make it Dew. Novelty was risk. 

But Eliot's ideas, however hal- 
lowed by time, have evanesced 
like the established religion they 
were- tied to. They are no longer 
part of a living tradition. They 
are items in the history of Ideas. 
They were conservative ideas 
and now they are pass€. -The 
same is true of Freud, though 


generations of intellectuals - 
including Auden - were taVpn in 
by the charm and elegance of hi* 1 
theorems. They survive not as 
science but as curios in the his- 
tory of thought. 

How many ideas do survive, in 
fact? Very, very few. Marxism 
looked plausible for a while. 
Saussure's equation of thought 


W.H. AUDEN: PROSE 
1926-1938 (Essays and 
Reviews and Travel Books in 
Prose and Verse) 
edited by Edward 
Mendelson 

Faber £40. 836 pages 


and language - their inseparabil- 
ity, their interdependence, their 
simultaneity - was neatly dis- 
patched in Steven Pinker’s The 
Language Instinct Pinker offered 
a blunt but unanswerable, refuta- 
tion of Saussure; everyone knows 
what it is to write down some- 
thing then cross it out because 
language, what you wrote, 
doesn’t express what yon really 
thought. Super-string theory in 
physics is notably silent Black 
holes are undergoing a relit This 
is a doctor in Lady Chattertey’s 
Lover, “the nerves of the heart a 
bit queer already . . . You're 
spending your vitality without 
making any.” I wonder which of 
our fluent medical -formulae will 
sound comparably quaint in 80 
years’ time. 

A uden had a determina- 
tion to dazzle, a sense 
that the only ideas are 
bright ideas, whose 
shine and newness 
substitute for the tried, the tested 
and the dully true. Though he 
never achieved the.- high plateau 
ofdottip ess, mapped sutby Xeats, 
he. had plenty,,jof udafi, ideas: 

thie ves rtiff praH f mm other .rr riini- 

nals because their crime was “an 
attempt to recover the lost or sto- 
len treasure, love”. Primitive 
peoples, apparently, “have very 
little idea of death, only a very 
strong sense of the life of the 
tribe which of course never dies.” 
This Idea of sur passing niUmBa; 
is accounted for by Auden's exag- 
gerated respect for anthropology: 
“one of the main -differences 
between the- Victorians and our- 
selves is that we have one more 
science, the science of anthropol- 
ogy." Two. actually. There is also 
psychology, which seeds several 
of Auden's more manic extrapola- 
tions. “Early mental stimulation 
can interfere with physical devel- 
opment” “Everything we do, 
everything we think or feel modi- 
fies our bodies’": one can lend cre- 
dence to hysteria and to the real- 
ity of psychosomatic symptoms 
without accepting that absurd 
“everything^. “The sense of guilt 
under which every human being 


suffers was not, of course, less- 
ened by the fading of bell It was 
only transferred to medicine. The 
hospital and the asylum became 
the • punishment for moral 
offences, particularly the sexual.” 
This is clever, cloee to the exer- 
cise of wit, fun even, and fatuous. 
Compare his assertion that ath- 
letics are a substitute for religion 
in schools. Or his claim that 
rhyme began with the marching 
songs of Roman soldiers. Or bis 
consistent return to the idea of 
artist as neurotic: “Pope knew 
what it was to be flattered and 
libelled, to be ambitious, to be 
snubbed, to have enemies, to be 
short, and ugly, and ill, and 
unhappy, and out of his know- 
ledge he made his poetry.” Even- 
tually, not only artists, but all 
intellectuals into *hi< dam- 
aged categuiy - 

I prefer the f-nrwmnn sense 
Auden with no time far 
this twaddle: poets “are 
people with a particular 
interest and gkffl in han- 
dling words in a particular way 
which is extremely difficult to 
describe and extremely easy to 
recognise.” No ideas but in the 
thing . This is awkward but accu- 
rate. Compare this: “curiousity is 
the only human passion that can 
be indulged in for twenty-four 
hours a -day without satiety.” 
This Js forceful, pithy, elegant 
and utterly, .mistaken. Curiosity 
isn’t a passion. Think how often 
the adjective “curious" is coupled 
with “mildly”- Even were it a 
passion, the nlaim would apply 
only to chronic insomniacs. It is 
no accident that Anden edited 
The Faber Book of Aphorisms in 
1964. He was a lifelong addict of 
the genre's : features — exaggers- 
tion^xanthority and .brevity verg- 
ing on arrogance /,vU.p horis ms r 
he-wro**, ‘fora essentially an aris- 
tocratic i genre; o£, writing." Apho- 
rism h«ft a take-it-or-leave-it air 
which defies yon to spoil its 
laconic effect by a display of ped- 
antry. Meredith’s Modem Love 
points out the human ache which 
is soothed by aphorism: “Ah, 
what a dusty answer gets the 
soul / When hot for certainties in 
this our life!" The aphorist and 
the pedagogue are professio n a ll y 
certain --and Auden was both. 

Ltfe is . complicated. Ideas are 
simpler. Thatis their appeal We 
like, -to -make’ up . an attentive 
audience, to listen to those who, 
if they are neither wise or knowl- 
edgeable, are at least in the 
know. Anden broadcast for the 
BBC in favour of gossip (“remem- 
ber, never hesitate to invent") 
and many of his Ideas have the 
air of gossip. We may be humble 
before anyone with a full set of 
shining answers, yet we are also 
suspicious of ideas and their vol- 
atility. Auden knew this: “Joyces 
are firm and there there's noth- 
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tag new. /Eliots have hardened 
just a point or two. / Hopkins are 
brisk, thanks to some recent 
boosts. I Therms been some fur- 
ther weakening in Prousts.” 
Warily, we know that certainty is 
a desirable but temporary state. 
And so we tend to look for the 
latest thing - as least likely in 
the short-term to be superseded. 
This explains a lot erf Auden's 
thinking. 

He insisted that the artist 
should also be a journalist. This 
is partly because, in his ideas. 
Auden over-valued the latest 
thing, where fashion fades in the 
avant-garde. Partly, though, he is 
showing us his salvation as a 


writer: “the first, second and 
third thing in cinema, as in any 
art, is subject.” Subject matter 
saved him because the emphasis 
was not on the new but on 
facts. 

In his poetry, aphoristic com- 
placency, “assured of certain cer- 
tainties” tin Eliot's phrase) is 
repudiated. What remains is the 
aphoristic technique of point- 
blankness, of counter-banal 
assertiveness, of context-free 
dclat. Never apologise, never 
explain, could have been 
invented for Auden’s most char- 
acteristic enigmatic, assertive 
poetry: “remember the doomed 
man thrown by his horse and 


crying / Beautiful is the hillside. I 
will not go. / the old woman con- 
fessing He that I loved the I best 
to him I was worst"' 

In the prose, the best writing is 
the least given to pronouncement 
and pontiC cation. “Sat in a cafe 
in the market square listening to 
Hitler shouting from Hamburg. 
Sounded like a Latin lesson." 
From China, there is a definition 
of war which is far removed from 
Auden's habitual tic of definition 
and categorisation. It isn't analy- 
sis. it is example on example. 
“War is bombing an already dis- 
used arsenal, missing it and kill- 
ing a few old women. War is 
lying in a stable with a gangre- 


nous leg. War is drinking hot 
water in a barn and worrying 
about one's wife . . 

That “hot water" is worth a 
thousand ideas. Ideas, though, 
are inevitable. They are indis- 
pensable. They are wbat, imper- 
fectly. we live by. But they come 
infected with entropy. Human 
progress is like the rook in chess 
- for every step forward, there 
are two steps sideways, often into 
absurdity. 

And sometimes three steps 
backwards into barbarism. We 
need ideas, but not in our art. 
Just think what an old lie the 
idea of freedom is. and how use- 
ful it is, and how we treasure it 
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O f the interminable 
torrent of buzz- 
words that surges, 
through James 
Wallace's Overdrive . an 
account of the ca m paign by 
software multi-billionaire 
Bill Gates and his company 
Microsoft to conquer the 
internet, one striking exam- 
ple sticks in the mind: 
“bandwidth”. Under normal 
circumstances, this banal 
term refers to the ability of 
an electronic connection to 
carry information. But in 
Microspeak, a curious and 
infuriating strain of techno- 
jargon widely spoken in the 
Gates Empire, it describes 
the staggering mental ability 
of those in the upper eche- 
lons of the computer indus- 
try. 

Many of -the individuals 
who grace the pages of this 
book, we are told, possess 
super high-bandwidth intelli- 
gence. And, . . naturally 
enough. Bill himself is 
blessed with : the highest 
bandwidth imaginable, 
boasting enough mental 
brawn to reroute the bulk of 
humanity’s information 
reserves - the ‘libraries, the 
archives; the software indus- 
try sales figmara - through 
wbat. is now the richest sin- 
gle nervous system an the 
planet. . . 
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rules in a 
geek world 

John OTMahony on a book short 
of a few bandwidths 


Wallace picks up where he 
left off in his last book on 
Gates, Hard Drive - just as 
an investigation gets under- 
way by the US Anti-Trust 
Committee (the American 
version of the Monopolies 
Commission) into Micro- 
soft's questionable commer- 
cial tactics, which included 
biding “secret” commands in 
its operating system to ham- 
per other software compa- 
nies. in a subsequent court 
battle, Wallace jsroudly tells 
os that the judge continually 
dted Hard Drive before mak- 
ing a detrimental ruling. 
Having established himself 
as a thorn in the huge Micro- 
soft flank, the author then 
goes on to give robust 
arrnunta of Gates ’s betrothal 
to one of his employees, 
dubbed “a'marriage made at 
Microsoft”, the delayed 
launch of Windows 95 and, 
finally, Microsoft's attempt 
to police the lanes of the 
information superhighway. 

Along the way, Wallace 
offers some vaguely sala- 
cious revelations about his 
revered and loathed protago- 
nist Lank, greasy hair and 


crumpled trousers- notwith- 
standing, Gates was 
renowned for hitting on 
female techno -journalists 
and, as a student, frequented 
Boston's notorious “Combat - 
Zone". 

OVERDRIVE: BILL 

GATES AND THE 
RACE TO CONTROL 
CYBERSPACE 

by James Wallace 

John Wiley A Sons £16.99. 

.307 pages 

His legendary co m pe tit i v e 
streak also allegedly spurred 
him to create a room at the 
Microsoft compound dedi- 
cated to his arch-rival and 
head of Borland Interna- 
tional Philippe Kahn . — a 
kind of shrine, to capitalist 
hatred adorned with photos 
of Kahn , Gates’s own per- 
sonal anti-christ 
It is also interesting to 
note that Gates, now worth a 
staggering S23.6bn, is $9m 
richer when he wakes up 
every morning than when be 
laid his head on the pillow. 
But for the most part, 


Overdrive is weighed down 
by humdrum deal-striking 
and dull un edifying inter- 
views. Most of the interview- 
ees, whose brains suppos- 
edly handle as much daily 
traffic as Heathrow airport, 
w>n offer nothing more than 
American corporate Jingo- 
ism. And Gates, despite 
his prodigious bandwidth, 
comes across as a cantanker- 
ous monomaniac whose best 
ideas were filched ' from 
other companies, who dis- 
missed the importance of 
the internet until it 
was almost too late 1 and who 
chase - this really says it all 
- to get married on a golf 
course. 

But the most chronic defi- 
ciency of bandwidth seems 
to lie with the author him- 
self. Surprisingly, Wallace 
devotes proportionally very 
little of his book to the 
cyberspace race, leaving us 
with few insights Into the 
duel between Microsoft and 
Netscape. And the style of 
the book is far closer to com- 
puter manual than literary 
biography, particularly 
when the author trie to wax 
lyrical or plump for pithy, 
dramatic chapter openers: 
“It was no longer fun. Bill 
Gates had won", reads one. 

Essentially, this is a book 
about a geek, for a geek 
readership, written by a 
geek. It is also a book that 
goes a long way towards 
proving what many have 
long since feared, that the 
world we live on is fast 
becoming a “nerdocracy" 
and that there is more than 
a little universal truth in the 
pervasive Microsoft motto: 
“We set the standard". 


The stately road to min 


But great houses continue to fascinate, writes Antony Thomcroft 


T he British aristoc- 
racy may be on its 
way to tiie political 
tumbrils but it still 
retains its fascination, not 
least to publishers. Here are 
two books, with a neat ser- 
endipity, which add greatly 
to our knowledge of what is 
now a rather arcane subject. 

In The Fall and Rise of the 
English Stately Home, Brit- 
ish historian Peter Mantfler 
traces the love-bate relation- 
ship between the general 
public ami the grand estates. 
Country-house visiting has 
always been a national 
sport, much favoured by 
Queen Elizabeth 1 - who 
notched up 63 visits, to the 
great discomfort of her 
hosts. In the 18th century, 
servants boosted their wages 
by showing middle-class 
tourists around the empty 
mansions, their masters 
being happily engaged in 
London. 

By the 19th century, an old 
En glish custom had become 
a business, with both aristo- 
crats and the public enjoying 
the myth of Merrie England, 
symbolised by the olde 
worlde mansion - 18th cen- 
tury houses were beyond the 
pale. When Warwick Castle 
burned down in 1871 the 
Earl received £9,000 from a 
sympathetic public to pay 
for the re-building. These 
days not even the Queen of 
England would dare to 
launch such an appeal. 


THE FALL AND RISE 
OF THE STATELY 
HOME 

by Peter MandJer 

Yale University Press £19.95. 
523 pages 


THE FATE OF THE 
ENGLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSE 

by David Littlejohn 

Oxford University Press £20. 
544 pages 


Then suddenly it alJ 
turned sour. The aristocracy 
was under political attack: 
the public became disaf- 
fected. By the end of the sec- 
ond world war, with the 
houses ravaged by their tem- 
porary residents (American 
soldiers did most damage, 
girls' schools the least) and 
their owners crippled by 
death duties, the future 

seemed bleak. Suddenly the 
National Trust and the heri- 
tage industry came riding to 
the rescue. 

In The Fate of the English 
Country House. American 
academic David Littlejohn 
ventures be hind the battle- 
ments to talk to a good array 
of country house owners 
from the Duke of Marl- 
borough. who has clinically 
detached Blenheim from his 
wayward heir, the Marquess 
of Blandford. to a near 
neighbour, Charles Cottrell- 


Dormer, who is fighting to 
keep his 17th century home 
in the family, despite a sta- 
ble block with a £2m repair 
bill. 

It is reckoned to cost over 
£63.000 a year just to keep a 
country house up to scratch. 
Like Mandler. Littlejohn is 
□ot optimistic about their 
future, and he thoughtfully 
includes a practical guide of 
possible solutions to embat- 
tled owners. These range 
from turning any remaining 
land into a golf course 
t fraught with difficulties), to 
welcoming in the television 
commercial makers (worth 
up to £3.000 a day in ready 
money), to selling off the 
family treasures (a popular 
but ultimately suicidal 
route), plus many more. 

Surprisingly, opening the 
doors to the public is anath- 
ema to most of the 2,000 
owners of major country 


houses. Only 250 are pre- 
pared to let the gawpers in, 
and then mainly on suffer- 
ance: they do it to obtain a 
grant from English Heritage, 
and to ensure that family 
artworks are given immu- 
nity from inheritance tax 
Both these books are criti- 
cally constructive. The main 
problem is that every owner 
of a country house faces a 
different future: some, like 
the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Westminster, have no finan- 
cial problems; others, the 
majority, are clinging on by 
their fingertips. But noblesse 
oblige, even if the govern- 
ment will not. And if the 
struggle proves too much 
and the house must be sold, 
or converted into a hotel a 
corporate HQ, apartments or 
a theme park, the future 
holds little more terrifying 
than a retirement home in 
Florida. 
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I t comes as a surprise to be 
reminded bow little we 
know. Outer' space and the 
depths of sea are frontiers 
humankin d has barely explored, 
let alone crossed. Bat there are 
several unknown lands much 
closer to home: the human mind 
is a mystery, and so too is the 
organ of the body we take to be 
responsible for phenom- 

ena: the brain. 

Aristotle thought that the 
brain is an organ for cooling the 
blood. This must have seemed 
reasonable, given that wearing a 
hat keeps yon warm in winter. 
Like his contemporaries, he nom- 
inated the heart as the seat of 
mind - not an unfounded guess 
either, for after all it Is there 
that one feels stirrings when, 
say, the beloved comes into view. 
It was a long time before patient 
observation and scientific 
method together began to 
unearth the real mystery: of how 
a kilogram of pale matter with 


Consciousness - the final frontier 

A.C. Grayling on that mysterious, inert kilogram of miracle-working grey matter 


the consistency of a soft-boiled 
egg, hidden in a tough casing of 
bone and without any internal 
moving parts, can perform all 
the miracles of consciousness 
with which - as their subject - 
we are otherwise so familiar. 

Susan Greenfield is a scientist 
at Oxford University. She gave 
the Royal Institution Christmas 
Lectures In 1894, her topic the 
brain: this book grew from those 
lectures. Its aim is to provide a 

dear, brief, introductory account 

of the brain’s struc t ur e and func- 
tioning. so far as either are 
known. 

Until recently the only means 
of exploring brains was either 
after the death of their owners, 
or indirectly by way of the defi- 


cits in behaviour and mental 
powers of patients who had suf- 
fered relevant kinds of disease or 
injury. Mach was learned by 
both methods, but it is only 
know that x-ray and magnetic 
scans of the living - and work- 
ing - brain can be made that 
finer-grained analyses are possi- 
ble. Greenfield gives the history 
of exploration of the brain, and 
describes the recent scientific 
advances that make this more 
detailed exploration possible. 
The tale reads like a detective 
story, with the fugitive puzzles 
of brain operation being tracked 

more closely and more cleverly 

by pursuing scientists as more 
details come to hand and better 
equipment is invented. 


One thing we learn is that 
brains are needed only by crea- 
tures that move. A map of areas 
of the human brain responsible 
for movement, when metamor- 
phosed into a model of a man. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN: A 
GUIDED TOUR 
by Susan Greenfield 

Weidenfetd A tficolsan £11.99, 
162 pages 


shows huge hands and a huge 
mouth; far more of the motor 
cortex is devoted to these areas 
than to any other in the body. 
Another lesson is that the 
human brain seems to consist of 
layers of its own evolutionary 


history, with more primitive 
str uctures (shared with other 
animals) overlay ed by a large 
cerebral cortex responsible not 
Just for sensory experience and 
movement - and the fantasti- 
cally complex interactions 
between them - but the mental 
operations of thought and mem- 
ory that distinguish us from 
other creatures. 

Much is now known about the 
processing of date transmitted to 
the cortex from eyes, ears, and 
the body’s other sensory recep- 
tors. Studies of the visual cortex 
in animals and Hum, for exam- 
ple, has revealed how different 
areas of it are responsible for 
very particular functions: colour 
recognition, shape recognition. 


and the like. But among the 
many mysteries that remain is 
that we do not understand why 
some electrico-chemical inputs to 
the brain con s tit ute perceptions 
of colour, while others constitute 
perceptions of sound; for then is 
little to distinguish the physio- 
logical s tr uctuies responsible for 
either from one another. 

Most of Greenfield's account is 
expository, full of fascinating 
detail about the brain's structure 
and functioning. In the final 
chapter she considers the phe- 
nomenon at memory, crucial to 
the possession of personality and 
self-identity. Because fids is an 
introductory book there is little 
speculation about the biggest 
mystery of all, namely, con- 


aonsness. a snWert &eenfidd 

ms written about elsewhere; tat 
ouch that she says about the 
rations phenomena of memory 
md the way short- and kmg-tenn 
oemory rela te has a dircct bear- 
ng cm it. It prompts her to tire 
nggestion that mind is an 
ivotving personal aspect of the 
(ra j B » and that consciousness » 
he “mind alive”, that is. 
mod first-person experience ot 
he mind's operations. 

Research into the brain is 
trtven by the Immense interest 
md importance of A* snWect to 
ts own right, but also by the 
act that as populations age. so 
liseases such as Parkinson's and 
dzheimer’s become for more 
trevalent Rapid develop ments 
n research capability are bring" 

n g understanding closer; Green- 

ield’s book provides an etemen- 
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M alcolm 

Bradbury, by 
his own 
adnflariop, 

writes at a snail’s pace. A 
novel a decade is what to 
expect from him. But in The 
History Man, which 
appeared in 1975, he used the 
present tense so consistently 
that no reader would ever 

guess the years of 
composition involved. The 
care and craft of the story 
most also he the secret of its 
rereadabiltty. A commitment 
to the immediate - the 
“happening", as they said 
then: “kicking", as we say in 
1997 - ought to have 
marooned the narrative to a 
pool of past trends. 

Bradbury Hirgg to invoke 
brand nimtBg . and gom e of 
them have simply 
disappeared. Yet The History 
Man admirably stands up to 
fresh scrutiny: which is all 
the more amazing , since the 
object of its satire has since 
been demolished. 

WeH almost The 
futuristic universities erf the 
I960 are not quite flattened, 
just rusting and laakrng into 
the next Tnfllwmhnn We rail 
fahens ^redbricka". IT only 
they had been — and not the 
glass and concrete Pueblo 
Indian-inspired piles which 
architects then deemed right 
for Britain’s soggy youth. 
But otherwise the academic 
animal so coolly vivisected 
by Bradbury Is extinct, oral 
least thoroughly tamed. 

The protagonist of 77te 
Bistory Man is Howard Kirk. 
Whether he be hero or 
villain is for readers to 
judge. Howard Kirk claims 
history when history is the 
permanent revolution. He is 
an activist, a campaigner, a . 
maker of trouble; he is a 
lecturer in (of course) 
sociology. Hie was there in 
’68, when students stopped 
wars and changed worlds. 

His is toe university where 
Mary Quant designed the 
academic robes. He does not 
run seminars, but 

encounters facilitating free 
expression of ideas. Jfis 
Ideas. 

The clash with public 
schoolboy George Carmody 
(“the only student cm 
campus with a trouser 
press”) shows Dr Kirk to be 
the sort of ideologue for 
whom pTfaifafltjnmi are 
occasio n ally necessary. 


Carmody, unable to get past 
his teacher’s system of 
prejudiced marking, breaks 
down, then turns to 
blackmaiL He trails E3rk 
with, a cine camera, 
recording various 
extra-marital liaisons. For 
Kirk is a predatory type. 
Armed with what he takes to 
be a charter far fornication - 
Blake’s line, “Sooner im m tor 
an infant in Its cradle than 
nurse unacted desires”, our 


pro-feminist lecturer, the 
radical's radical, 

Insoudantly pursues 
colleagues and students 
alike. And gets away with 
it 

Bradbury does not preach. 
Hot a bit. His comic touch is 
steady throughout the 
central parody of a 
departmental meeting, when 
somehow a “Fascist” visiting 

speaker whom nobody wants 
slips onto the agenda and Is 
duly invited, remains a 
classic piece of literary 
situation comedy. Yet the 
general cause of amusement 
may be mourned as lost 
Where are tiie trendy 
academics now? The Marxist 


intellectuals, the wavers of 
placards and assaulters of 
police? Keeping their heads 
down is the answer; faces to 
screens, fingers tapping 
keyboards. Publish, publish, 
acquire that tenure. 

Quietism is the faith of those 
who scratch livings as 
library mice. As far the 
students, saddled with debts, 
jostling for jobs, they have 
no time for politics and no 
political party is interested 
in them: the feeling is 
mutual. 

Howard Kirk is vaguely 
aware, in 1975, of a charge 
called gross moral turpitude. 
Today he would be up for 
sexual harassment. And 
George Carmody , in danger 
of failing with poor marks, 
would not have to resort to 
blubbing or blackmail . As a 
fee-paying student, he can 
take his teacher to court and 
press his student's charter to 


teaching. And anyway, a 
reduction in Dr Kirk’s cla 
size might lead to a entba 
in funding. This is what 
h i g her education has 
became. The "s mall work 
of randy dons trotting fro 
one international confere: 
to another, as caricatured 
David Lodge, baa similar! 
passed away. 

This may be all to the 
public good, of course. Bo 
means that the campus is 
now far too duD to inspin 
navel This is why, 
ultimately, we should 
cherish The History Man 
nostalgia’s sake. 


The heroic view of Gandhi, celebrated in an Indian poster. But, writes Patrick French, he was “emotionally troubled . . . ruthlessly sharp. . . and a liability to the freedom mov ement ” 

Freedom and division 


J.D.F. Jones on a stimulating analysis of the Indian sub-continent’s journey from imperialism 


I ndia and Pakistan celebrate 
their 50th birthday next 
month and Patrick French has 
delivered for the occasion a 
big, meaty, readable and opinion- 
ated book. It will do very nicely for 
those readers who find they are 
rather vague about Jinnah and the 
Salt March and Subhas Chandra 
Bose, things like that, but who are 
resistant to academic histories and 
yet suspect that Attenborough’s 
film version of Gandhi may not tell 
the last word. 

Liberty and Death is the story, as 
the sub-title has it, of "India’s Jour- 
ney to Freedom and Division”. We 
start with the 1911 Durbar and 
move from high imperialism to the 
“nascent chaos” of the early 1940s 
and then, in 1947, to urgent British 
withdrawal, toe largest migration 
in human history, the killing of 
one million people, and the separa- 
tion of India and Pakistan, whose 
subsequent dangerous standoff has 
persisted until today. 

Millions of words have been 
published about these events, 
and Patrick French's principal 
achievement Is that, without any 
particularly dramatic new mate- 
rial. he is always stimulating 


about the characters In the tale. 
He Is convincingly keen on three 
of Britain's Viceroys, Irwin, 
Wavell and Mountbatten (he is 
good on the insecure conceit of the 
latter “I had been made into the 
most powerful man on earth. One- 
fifth of humanity I held in my 
hand . . .") 

The book is sympathetic to 
Nehru, “the born-again Indian", 
while pointing out that the tri- 
umphs of bis premiership have 
masked the inadequacies of his 
achievement before 1947. “Nehru 
was charismatic, spontaneous. Ide- 
alistic, moody, artistic, passionate, 
arrogant, mercurial, thoughtful, 
short-tempered, patrician and 
self-righteous, yet he had an essen- 
tial goodness of heart that is not 
easily identifiable in either Gandhi 
or J innah . . 

Here is where French becomes 
mischievous. If there are two vil- 
lains in Liberty or Death - the 
word is too strong - they are 
Gandhi and CburchBL “If Gandhi 
is your hero, it can be a deflating 
experience to read what he actu- 
ally did and said at crucial points 
in India's political history... Far 
from being a wise and balanced 


saint, Gandhi was an emotionally 
troubled social activist and a ruth- 
lessly sharp political negotiator . . . 
By his use of Hinduism as a politi- 
cal tool. Gandhi opened a Pando- 
ra's Box that has yet to be 
closed . . . From the late 1930s 
onwards, Gandhi was a liability to 
the freedom movement . . .** And 
yet - Gandhi somehow survives for 


LIBERTY OR DEATH 
by Patrick French 

Harper Cotlbu £20, 456 pages 


most of us as the most fascinating 
Indian of this century. 

Churchill, argues French, was 
not merely “vehement and destruc- 
tive” in his 1930s opposition to the 
Indian freedom movement, he was 
to be “a disaster for India”, Ms 
hostility to India became “patho- 
logical and even slightly 
deranged”. Even at the height of 
the war, when he had other things 
on hia mind. Churchill was 
obsessed with India: “I hate 
Indians. They are a beastly people 
with a beastly religion.” Leo 
Amery and Wavell discussed 
whether the prime minister was 


insane as well as utterly ignorant 
an the subject 

French tackles a huge canvas, 
crammed with detail, without 
retreating into academic pedantry, 
and he Is very rarely baring. He 
writes well and with wit: for 
instance, he confines hir p«n »if on 
the subject of Edwins Mountbat- 
tan’s famous affair with Nehru to 
noting its symbolic significance, 
"as if the British people had offered 
the last Vicereine to India's new 
ruler as a vestal (or at least vesti- 
gial) virgin in a final sacrifice of 
atonement for three and a half cen- 
turies of enforced intimacy". He 
also discovers in Gandhi’s old ash- 
ram a wonderful character, Mr Toi- 
let who, inspired by the Mahatma, 
devoted his life to rural sanitation. 

French's previous book, a much- 
praised biography of the explorer 
Francis Yon ngh us band, employed 
a technique of inserting himself 
and his own present-day travels 
Into the narrative. I thought that 
this was a mistake. He does the 
same In Liberty and Death but in a 
more restrained way: for example, 
he follows the route of Gandhi’s 
1930 salt march, and he interviews 
survivors of the horr or s of the 1947 


partition. This seems to me accept- 
able, but I still feel he should 
decide whether he is a travel 
writer or an historian. 

As historian, French succeeds in 
underlining the important points. 
Britain lost control of India after 
the 1942 Quit India movement The 
second war ushered the end of 
empire, because Britain was fight- 
ing for democracy and freedom 
while denying these to India. The 
Great Calcutta Killing of August 
1946 marked the end of all hope of 
a united Hindu-Modern India. It is 
not true that Britain had controlled 
India through a deliberate policy of 
“divide and rule”, just as it is not 
true that Britain all along had 
secret plans to partition the sub- 
continent. The August 1947 date of 
actual transfer was not a blonder, 
nor something which Mountbatten 
accelerated with disastrous results. 

Next month we might remember 
that almost nobody expected that 
Freedom at Midnight would lead to 
such an appalling level of commu- 
nal violence and migration. Nehru 
had said, “When the British go, 
there will be no more communal 
trouble in India”. How wrong can a 
great man get? 


W e can never be sur- 
prised at human 
gullibility, espe- 
cially in war-time. 
Then, any rumour becomes 
truth, any assertion decked with 
the flags of jingoism is undis- 
puted fact The first world war 
bred many fables - Russian 
troops with snow on their boots. 
mar ching through England by 
night - but none more bizarre 
than that of the German High 
Command's Black Book. This 
was a list of 47,000 people - lead- 
ers of the nation, society’s cream 
- who were destined to be cor- 
rupted by the dastardly Hun 
through every kind of vileness, 
notably toe unspeakable activi- 
ties associated with Oscar Wilde. 

In 1918, the war was going 
badly. The unending waste of 
lives in the trenches; a sense that 
Britain should be winning and. 
for mysterious reasons, was not 
contributed to an intense war- 
weariness. So the effect of a 
cfo im that German agents had 


Surreal story of ‘decadence’ on trial 

Clement Crisp on an Alice-in- Wonderland court case fought by bigoted conspiracy theorists 


for 20 years been intent upon cor- 
rupting British society was aston- 
ishing. It was made in a rabid 
journal, not unsurprisingly called 
The Imperialist , issued by Noel 
Pemberton Billing, an MP of 
unbridled flag-waving tempera- 
ment It was also symptomatic, 
as Philip Hoars shows in Wilde's 
Last Stand, his study of Billing’s 
trial for libel, of a national mood 
of anti-Semitism, of homophobia 
associated with Wilde’s name, of 
political unease. 

The ostensible cause of toe 
trial was a private performance 
by the Canadian dancer, Maud 
Allan, in Wilde’s Salome. Allan 
was no great shakes as a dancer. 
She had started out as a concert 
pianist but had then trained as a 
dancer in Berlin and had made 


her name in The Vision of Sal- 
ome, a dance Inspired, of course, 
by the obscene drama written by 
that deviate, Wide. 

Billing, a fervent (not to say 
fevered) patriot, had made his 
extraordinary assertion about the 
Black Book in January 1918. In 
the following month he published 
a paragraph which suggested 
that those a ttending the 

performance of Wilde’s Salome, 
in which Maud Allan was to act, 
would be “several of the 47,000". 
The paragraph was given the 
engaging headline The Cult of the 
Clitoris - the latter word not gen- 
erally known at toe time. (Lend 
Albemarle walked into the Turf 
Club and asked: “Who is this 
Greek chap Clitoris they’re all 
talking about?") 


Maud Allan sued Billing for 
libel and the balloon went up. 
The trial before Justice Darling, 
seems entirely symptomatic of an 
affair in which crazed evidence 
and a cast of bizarre figures were 
involved. The judge was unable 
to control the blustering Billing, 

WILDE’S LAST STAND 

by Philip Hoare 

Duckworth £16.95, 250 pages 

and he was roundly abused by 
Lord Alfred Douglas “You bul- 
lied me at the last trial. I 
shall not be bullied and brow- 
beaten again." (The ghastly 
Douglas bad earlier been sued for 
libel before Darling. A joke at the 
time concerned a telegram alleg- 


edly sent by the judge. "Regret 
dare not venture out Much wor- 
ried by a letter from Lord A 
Douglas beginning ‘My dear 
Darting'”). 

Bluing’s associates were of the 
most dubions kind. They 
included Mrs Villiers-Stuart, a 
bigamous lady whose first hus- 
band, a Putney bus-driver, she 
described as “in the motor 
traded a seriously deranged 
army officer, and the rabid 
anti-Semite Arnold White (author 
oils the Ipdser Insane?). The trial 
also sprouted wfid shoots of scan- 
dal Maud Allan’s brother had 
murdered and violated On that 
order) two girls in San Francisco, 
a fact which Billing quickly 
brought up as he conducted his 
own defence. Mrs VUlieraStuart 


obligingly shouted fit was that 
kind of trial) that Darling’s name 
was in the Black Book. The judge 
protested “Just a moment”, but 
the court was in an uproar and 
Mrs ViUers-Stuart tuned to him 
and added. “We have got to win 
tins war, and while you sit there, 
we win never win it" 

Despite the AHce-in-Wonder- 
Umd nature of the trial or per- 
haps because of it, Billing was 
found not guilty. Xt is Philip 
Hoare ’s thesis, and one he sus- 
tains weR that the trial typified 
social attitudes towards homo- 
sexuality and towards that “deca- 
dence" which lay outside any- 
thing but the most jingoistic 
nationalism. He also identifies a 
deeper political motive in the 
affair, concerning both Asquith 
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real. We learn of German ' 
tags” - the term then use* 
homosexuals - busily lnffltn 
the Boyal Navy, “particular 
the engine rooms”, so tin 
“incestuous bars... the sta 
of British sailors was ui 
mined”. Stoker bewarel 
A darker ride concerns the 
ure of justice - Billing got j 
with murder quite as mnr 
with libel - and the hotnopl 
and anti-semitism that ede 
social judgments. Hoare pro 
a detailed and reasoned ana 
At moments the action anc 
author’s analysis of it i 
<fl o a» e d, but it is an extra 
nary chapter of history. And 
ironi c to discover that Bi] 
extreme as he seems for me 
the time - “He’s the one 
stopped the Huns/Drop 
bombs on little ones" wem 
verse - was also a visional 
air-power and its BignWi^ 
national defence. 
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Throw out the music and sing 

Musical expressiveness has nothing to do with the notes on the page, argues Andrew Clark 


T rue or false? A report 
came through from Italy 
this week that Luciano 
Pa v a ro t t i could not read, 
music. The non-musical world' 
gasped in amazement The fat 
man was a fake. 

Whether or not yon believe it 
- and Pavarotti has denied it 
the story posed as important hot: 

frequently overlooked question: 
to make great music, do yon 
have to be able to read it? The 
obvious assumption is yes, yon 
do. A musically illiterate musi- 
cian is a contradiction. To know 
what the composer wanted, yon 
must be able to follow the notes. 
Anything less means you’re a 
dilettante. 

But hang on a minute. Some of 
the most natural musicians the 
world has ever known could not 
read music. They were gypsies. 
They not only played but they 
created tones more skillfully 
than anyone else - because they 
weren’t tied to notes on a page. 
By their sheer vitality and. 


enced western classical tradition 
far more than any other ethnic 

group. 

A nd what about Ezio 

Pinza, arguably the 

greatest Italian bass of 
all time? He took up 
singing as a career only after 
someone overheard h™ in the 
bath and told him he bad a ter- 
rific voice. As his recordings tes- 
tify, Pinza became an ideal inter- 
preter, singing with a grandeur 
and conviction few ooold emu- 
late. He was Toscanini’s favour- 
ite bass, and Toscanini was a 
stickles* for the notes. It didn't 
bother Toscanini that Pinza 
couldn’t read them. 


would be little chance of a Pinza 

nwfcjnp headway without formal 

training. But musically illiterate 
singers from southern Europe 
are stffl quite common. Ruggero 
Raimondi, the Don Giovanni or 
our time, is a good example: he 
studied in Home and Bologna, 
but didn’t learn to read music. 
Italian choirs are riddled with 
people who can’t follow a score. 
It's a bit like footballers in Bra- 
zil, absorbing their art on the 
Streets along with their mothers' 
mfiJc they're far more natural 
performers than those who have 
been taught how to “read" the 
game. 

Operatic professionals have 
long suspected Pavarotti 
couldn't read music. They didn’t 
bat an eyelid, because it never 
stopped him being a great musi- 


cian or an exemplary vocal tech- 
nician. Opera houses are staffed 
by music coaches whose job it is 
to help singers learn their roles. 
If you have innate mosicalfty 
and dramatic sense, it can be an 
advantage to have someone teach 
yon the part, because learning it 
yourself ties yon to symbols on a 
page. Is it a half-note, a crotchet, 
or what? If you’re following a 
sound-pattern, it doesn’t make 
any difference. Yoa're going 
more directly to the sound than 
yon would if you were trying to 
make sense of written symbols. 

The essence of music-making 
is to cast off the restrictions of 
those visual symbols, to be free 
of the barlines. That is what all 
great performers of the past 
understood. Only in the present 
generation have we become 


obsessed with technical perfec- 
tion. literal fidelity and spurious 
notions of '‘authenticity”. All 
three are interlinked. 

T he obsession with literal 
fidelity is a product of 
the 20th century’s faith 
in technology, which 
allows note-perfect performances 
to be achieved, copied and dis- 
seminated ad infinitum. It 
inflates the importance of the 
written notes, their academic 
sources and those who stand 
guard over them. These people 
arrogate to themselves the rights 
of the dead composer, and are far 
more strict than he ever was 
about how the music should be 
interpreted. 

The wider public is led to 
believe that if a definitive ver- 


sion of the music exists, there 
can only be one way of interpret- 
ing it - the way musicologists 
and aesthetes judge to be most 
“faithful to the notes”. This pre- 
occupation with notes is a mod- 
ern sickness, battering down the 
freedom and spontaneity music 
needs if it is to thrive as a living 
tradition. It has made musicians 
afraid to express themselves nat- 
urally. It encourages conserva- 
toires to promote a style of 
playing that suits the recording 
process, free of blemish, rather 
than to nurture artists who mu 
use music as a vehicle of expres- 
sion. 

Why should we care if Pavar- 
otti can read music or not? Up to 
now. everyone was happy 
enough listening to him singing. 
Or were they? People who pro- 


fessed admiration for Pavarotti 
were often unable to appreciate 
the finer points of bis musical 
eloquence. Most got to know his 
voice through inferior amplified 
sound. What really attracted 
them was bis success and the 
bandwagon surrounding it, 
rather than whal he was actually 
doing. As the family of Gianni 
Versace has discovered, the flip- 
side of success is envy. II 
expresses itself in a form of pseu- 
do-morality: we look for a defect 
which allows us to demote the 
successful person. 

Pavarotti’s “defect" was that 
he couldn’t read music. What a 
revelation! So let's get the big 
rich man, let's blow the whistle 
on the fake. But Pavarotti's 
“defect" isn’t a defect at all. 
because it doesn't touch the 
essence of flip matter. That 
essence is musical expressive- 
ness - something which is com- 
pletely independent of the notes 
on the page or any intellectual 
process used in producing the 
final sound. 


Given the quality of music 
education in most north Euro- 
expressiveness, gypsies influ- pean countries today, there 
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P oets' since antiquity have 
told ns that Sleep is the 
brother of Death. From the 
National Gallery in Lon- 
don's current exploration of 
the theme of sleep within the collec- 
tion, it would seem -that the brothers 
belonged' to a large family. Sloth. Lust 
and many another vice, and rather 
fewer virtues, ha veto be fitted into the 
genealogy, v • 

The pastoral idylls which -open -this 
mini-show suggest the somnolent tran- 
quility. and the wholesomeness of the 
simple. ruraJ iife. In Cuyp's distant 
view of bis home town Dordrecht, fin- 
instance. the sleeping herdsman is tak- 
ing a well-deserved rest after a long 
day’s work. It is, of course, a different 
kind of physical exertion that has 
exhausted Botticelli's Mars who sleeps 
in a forest glade, a step away. 

"Venus and Mars" is a painting 
about sexual conquest. Perhaps more 
importantly, it is also an allegory of 
how peace can be attained through 
love. In this long, low panel, probably 
painted for a marriage chest, the 
mighty god of- war has been van- 
quished by the goddess of love. His 
body exposed. 'and defenceless in its 
nakedness, he is dead to the world. So 
deep is his sleep that he cannot even 
hear the blast from the coach shell 


I conquest? thwaughty god of war has bean vanquished by die goddess of Jowl Hw’t ste epi n g body, i 
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is dead to the world. Venus, in contrast, is composed, fuUy-dothed and awake 


For some must watch, 
while some must sleep 

Lust, sloth and death have been associated with sleep, writes Susan Moore. But sated 
love, angelic dreams and honest slumber also feature in a new exhibition of paintings 


blown into his ear by one of the mis- 
chievous Infant satyrs playing around 
the lovers. His armour and weapons 
have become their playthings. 

Venus, in contrast, lays composed, 
fully-clothed and awake, coolly consid- 
ering her victory. If the imagery 
reflects the contemporary view that 
making love exhausted the man while 
invigorating the woman, it also leaves 
the spectator in no doubt as to who 
wields the power in any battle of the 
sexes. 

Male anxiety about female sexuality, 
and the ultimate male fear of castra- 
tion, is at- the root of a host of Old 
Testament* stories and their frequent 


representation in art. In these narra- 
tives, the vulnerability of the sleeper 
observed is exploited for maximum ter- 
ror. The exhibition cannot offer us a 
Judith severing the head of the sleep- 
ing general Hoi of ernes, or Jael ham- 
mering a tent peg into the skull of the 
sleeping Sisera (the victims are Invari- 
ably represented dead or dying rather 
than still asleep), but it does present 
two spectacular and, in their different 
ways, immensely telling Delilahs, 
Mantegna's misogynistic message, 
almost literally carved in stone, is 
self-evident In this faux marble relief, 
he has Delilah herself wielding the scis- 
sors to cut the strength-giving locks of 


the sleeping Samson, when in Judges 
we are told that she summons a man to 
do it for her. A Latin inscription on the 
tree reads: "A Woman when bad is 
three pence worse than the devil". 

Slumped in deep, this Samson seems 
already a weak and diminished figure. 
Not so Rubens's impressively muscled 
and full-blooded hero. Here is Rubens 
at his most sumptuous and Italianate. 
As Delilah gazes over the Michelange- 
lesque torso of her lover sprawled 
across her lap while the business-like 
barber gets on with his job, it is hard to 
believe that she is not nursing some 
regrets. 

Sleeping naked women espied by 


men, however, were always considered 
fair game. The naked, sleeping Venus, 
in particular, proved one of the most 
enduring inventions of Renaissance 
secular art The genre is represented 
here by Poussin’s small and overtly 
erotic “Sleeping Nymph surprised by 
Satyrs". There is little doubt about the 
intentions of the leering satyr uncover- 
ing the sleeping nymph or. by exten- 
sion, the fantasies of the colluding 
spectator-cam • voyeur. For their delec- 
tation. Poussin has his nymph in a 
pose more appropriate to ecstatic sex- 
ual abandon than to a midday doze. 

No less available, by implication, are 
Jan Steen and Gabriel Metsu's fully 


clothed drunken women alone in the 
company of men. Alcoholic stupor, in 
reality, is far more obliging than 
sleep. 

In religious art too, sleep has tended 
to be associated with railings of the 
flesh, as well as man's lack of moral 
courage. In paintings of the Agony in 
the Garden, the focus of attention is 
frequently the slumbering apostles who 
have failed to keep awake and watch, 
as bidden, while Christ prayed. The 
poignantly sweet sleep of the Christ 
Child in Giovanni Bellini's infinitely 
tender and affecting "Madonna of the 
Meadow" i still ravishing despite the 
damage it suffered at the hands of a 
merciless post-war restorer), cannot 
but allude to his impending death. His 
pallor and his pose prefigure images of 
the Pictd when the dead Christ lies in 
the Virgin's lap. 

It was the vehicle of sleep, however, 
that enabled angels - and devils - to 
communicate with the human soul 
through dreams and visions, and we 
are left with Philippe de Champaigne's 
image of the golden breath or an angel 
whispering joyful news into the ear of 
the sleeping St Joseph. 

Themes & Variations: Sleep continues 
at the National Gallery in London 
under September l-i. 
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Television/Christopher Dunkley 

with a life of their 



The cast of ‘Preston Front’, a series wfih something of the quality of ‘Pickwick Papers' 


T here Is good news 
for lovers of that 
peculiarly British 
form of comedy 
drama exemplified by 
Minder, Tilth Frutti and The 
Beiderbecke Affair, 

On Monday evenings for 
the next three weeks we 
shall have not one but two 
such series to enjoy. 
Moreover, astonishingly 
(someone in television’s 
“Sod The Public" office must 
have been off sick) they do 
not clash but run 
consecutively, beginning at 
9.00 and continuing until 
10.40, so it will be easy to 
catch both. 

Preston Front on BBCl. 
which started this week, is 
actually a seven-part series, 
written entirely by Tim 

Firth, who has already given 
us two series featuring the 
members of the Territorial 
Army unit in the town of 
Roker Bridge in northern 
En gland This, we are 
assured, will be the last of-- 
these series. 

Ain't Misbehavin' is a 
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crime caper set in the second 
world war which re-unites 
Robson Green and Jerome 
Flynn, two youngish) actors 
who first met in the 
pedestrian ITV series Soldier 
Soldier, and then, 
on predictably, had a No 1 
bit with their recording of 
the 1S55 torch song 
“Unchained Melody”. 

What are the essential 
characteristics of this sort of 
series? They are not 
adaptations, but written 
specifically for television. 
Often you can trace a line 
back to the Ealing comedies 
of British cinema in the 
1940s. It is rare for them to 
use the sort of aristocratic 
milieu which we know from 
English literature, except (as 
occurs in the final episode of 
Ain’t Misbehavin') to provide 
a contrast to the bulk of the 
activity. This tends to 
occupy a nether world of 
small-time crooks, charmers 
and conmen: as in The 
Lavender JffU Mob, as in 
Mtader;so in Ain't ' 
Misbehavin’. Ensemble 
acting can be of a very h igh 
standard. 

The jokes often exploit 
that streak of 
self-deprecation for which 
the British like to think they 

i 


are internationally famous. 
The comedy Is usually 
understated. There is little 
violence and no sex. The 
music business is not a 
necessary element but it 
does crop up remarkably 
often: Tuth Frutti, the three 
Beiderbecke series and now 
Ain't Misbehavin' are all 
centrally Involved with 
bands or music malting 
Though they have some of 
the attributes of soap opera 
- carefully contrasted 
characters, amiability, 
sentimentality - they are 
made to a high degree of 
professionalism, usually 
with high production values, 
and are consequently 
expensive. The British love 
them and cannot get enough 
of them. 

P reston Freni is a 
known quantity. 
The first series 
began, or so it 
seemed to me at the time, 
with the Territorial Army 
serving much the same 
purpose as a hospital or a 
fire station in so many of 
ITVs tedious nine o’clock 
dramas. 

Thai Firth's characters 
began to take on a life of 
their own, he began to run 

t 


with them, and they began 
to veer away from the 
straigh t-and-narrov? dawn 
which ITVs policemen, vets 
and detectives are usually 


driven, in step and in 
blinkers. 

Firth became more and 
more Interested, not In the 
way that people adhere to 


the rules, but in how they 
depart from them. In tbe 
process, the characters 
started to become more 
intersting than the stories 


own 


and now there is something 
of the quality of Pickwick 
Papers to Preston Frvnr. 
nobody pretends that the 
narrative is more than a 
vehicle for conveying and 
displaying tbe characters. 

A in't Misbehavin' 
opens with a 
crippled RAF 
aircraft being 
landed on a wing and a 
prayer by Eddie Wallis, an 
unqualified sergeant fFIynaf 
and from then until the final 
scene where boy gets girl 
shortly after crooning “A 
Nightingale Sang In 
Berkeley Square", the 
narrative never really lets 
up. 

The main trunk of the plot 
involves gang rivalry in the 
wartime black market and 
there are all the off-shoots 
you could desire: a romance 
between Wallis and a nurse 
named Dolly {Juba Sawalbaj 
who is engaged to another, a 
gumshoe detection business 
run by Wallis's new friend, 
spiv Eric Trapp (Green); the 
tribulations of the band, and 
soon. 

Producer George Gallacclo 
and director Norman Stone 
have assembled an amazing 
cast, with Warren Mitchell 


as the band leader, Jane 
Lapotaire as Eric's central 
European mother. Jim 
Carter r Dennis Potter's 
dad", as he is known in our 
household, after hi* 
memorable performance in 
77/e Singing tow/rt’l as a 
Rang boss. George Melly as a 
jazz singer, and more. 

There are steam trains and 
Fair Isle pullovers, wartime 
limousines and sand aver 
the double yellow lines, but 
the authenticity is never, 
quite, pushed up your nose. 
You could not call it 
profound, but Ain’t 
Misbehainn ' is well acted, 
entertaining, and often 
funny - not at all the sort of 
new materia] we have come 
to expect in the middle of 
the summer. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE ST. LONDON ES 4$A. 

(Chinljfaf.Na.nUS) 

"Her final days with you 
were among the happiest of 
her life. Your gentle skills 
convert the dismal business of 
dying into an art-form." 

These poignant words frmn 
a bereaved husband are 
echoed again and again by 
pateful families, 

They are quoted here in 
thanksgiving tn you for the 
kind support on which our 
tare depends. 

Sltlrr Superior 
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Time travel 
through 
ancient 
Britain 

Antony Thomcroft visits two new 
galleries at the British Museum 


F ew subjects change 
more rapidly than his- 
tory. The past is con- 
stantly being re-writ- 
ten. partly on the 
evidence of new discoveries, 
partly to make contemporary 
society feel more comfortable. 

This is particularly true of 
early Britain, which is undergo- 
ing a thorough re-interpretation. 
The whole concept of a Celtic 
Britain, part of a happy family of 
north European peoples spread- 
ing from Poland to Ireland, is 
tinder attack, and now the idea 
that Britannia was some remote, 
frontier post of the Roman 
Empire is being challenged. 

So the opening of two new gal- 
leries at the British Museum, cov- 
ering the later Bronze Age and 
Celtic Europe, and Roman 
Britain could not he more timely. 
The idea behind the fresh inter 
pretation is that you travel 
through time, observing from the 
surviving artifacts how civilisa- 
tions rise - and fall. 

For this is not an optimistic 
story. The Roman gallery, 
restored thanks to a £i.7m gift 
from the Garfield Weston Foun- 
dation, ends with some of the 
great finds of recent years, the 
treasures unearthed at Home 
and MiidenhalL The ornate silver 
salvers, embossed with portraits 
of the gods; the sophisticated lux- 
uries, such as a silver pepper pot 
in the shape of an empress; the 
thousands of gold and silver 
coins, suggesting an urban mar- 
ket economy, were all to disap- 
pear, not only into the East 
Anglian earth, but also from the 
experience of the Inhabitants of 
Britain after the departure of the 
legions in the early 5th century. 

In recent years, some of the 
most significant discoveries 
about the Roman Empire have 
been made in Britain, suggesting 
that the island was a thriving 
and developed place, no bleak 
outpost. These discoveries are at 
last on display and provide theo- 
rists with a field day. For exam- 
ple, a large section of a secular 
building, perhaps a 4th-century 
bam, from Meonstoke, was saved 
in 1989. It has been re-erected in 
the gallery and bears a striking 
resemblance to the Romanesque 
churches that started to rise in 
Italy a few centuries later. Could 
Britannia have provided the 


inspiration for ecclesiastical 
architecture? 

Hie island certainly embraced 
Christianity with enthusiasm, as 
the amazing silver communion 
plate from Water Newton, the 
world’s oldest surviving set of 
communion silver, suggests. The 
wall paintings of the priests from 
the Christian villa, or chapel, at 
Lullingstone shows them with 
arms uplifted in blessing, a tradi- 
tion that has survived until this 
day. 

But the gallery also lays bare 
an alternative society: yet more 
wonderful silver utensils, but 
this time engraved with the 
name Faun us, an Italian god 
linked to Bacchus. The owners of 
this rich hoard were obviously 
pagans who were perhaps forced 
to bury their valuables when the 
Christians in their turn Imposed 
a state religion on Britain. 

Obviously some of the favour- 
ite objects from the former gal- 
lery are still on display, such as 
the elaborate military helmet 
used in tournaments, and the 
tombs with inscriptions that 
show that familial love has 
always existed. But the gallery 
has new priorities, not least an 
interest in literacy. 

O ne of the mast stag- 
gering recent finds 
has been a stack of 
inscribed tablets 
from Vindolanda, a 
fort on Hadrian's Wall, which 
along with lists of stores and 
snippets of military intelligence, 
includes letters from home to the 
soldiers defending the northern 
limits of the Empire. The homes 
were as likely to have been in 
modem France or Germany as 
Italy. In true EC spirit, the gal- 
lery stresses that Roman Britain 
was a cosmopolitan place. 

The Bronze Age and Celtic gal- 
lery cannot offer such sophisti- 
cated artifacts, and adopts a pan- 
European approach. Here the 
documentation is particularly 
useful. Labels are a nightmare 
for museums these days - too 
erudite and your new public 
walks past: too folksy, and the 
experts squirm. These new gal- 
leries have it about right. The 
display, inevitably cramped, is 
also a great improvement, with 
well-signed cases devoted to the 
army, coins, religion, etc. 





Off the Wall 

Saviour of the 
South Bank 


L et ns now praise rich 
men and women. To 
qualify for lottery cash, 
arts companies have to 
rustle up a quarter of the money 
needed. The corporate sector has 
shown little . interest: local 
authorities have done their best; 
but the real stars are individu- 
als. 

m the last week alone, Sir 

Edwin Mauton was confirmed as 

the great donator to the new 
Tate Gallery of British Art at 
Millbank, with a gift worth 
£Z2m; Vivien Dsffleld and Lord 
Sainsbary have done their bit for 
Covent Garden, each presumably 
committing £20m to the £70m 
already raised towards the 
£100m appeal; while Sir Paul 
Hamlyn has proved the saviour 
of the South Bank, contributing 
£17m of the £37JSm it needs to 
raise towards its £151m develop- 
ment. 

It is tiie Hamlyn gift that Is 
most remarkable. He was known 
for subsidising performances at 
Covent Garden, but had no con- 
tact with the South Bank. His 
arm was squeezed by Elliott Bov 
nerd, chairman of the South 
Bank Board. In future Bernerd 
will be chairman of the Paul 
Hamlyn Centre, for the South 
Bank has agreed to change its 
name to honour the gift. The 
main halls, the Festival and the 
Elizabeth, and the Hayward Gal- 
lery, re tain their individual iden- 
tities, but the Purcell Room is 
also up far grabs to a benefactor. 

The Hamlyn money ensures 
that, along with the bank guar- 
antees on the retail properties in 
the development, all Nicholas 
Snowman, chief executive of the 
Paul Hamly n Centre, now needs 
to make the UK's largest arts 
centre fit for the new millen- 
nium is the £113m be is seeking, 
from the Arts and Heritage lot- 
tery boards. This money has 
been constantly delayed as the 
boards argue about their respec- 
tive contributions, but Snowman 
expects to get confirmation in 
September, and will then push 
ahead with the rebuilding. 

If all goes well most of the 
Hamlyn Centre will close in 
April 1999 for two years, 
although the Festival Hall will 
only.be dark b etween July 1999 
M&LAprtl* 200ft The centre!^ 
Atraiki re-open, protected by itsT 
vast glass '"Wave”, the inspira-'^ 
tion of architect Richard Rogers, 
in the spring of 2001. 

Already plans are afoot to use 
the Central Hall Westminster 
during the closure for concerts 
by the centre's resident orches- 
tras, the LPO and the Philhar- 
monia, with smaller bands going 
to St John’s, Smith Square. The 
Hayward will pat on touring 
shows and use the WhrtediapeL 
But before that, the Festival 
Hall will shortly go dark for six 
weeks while the stage is widened 


for the Royal Ballet The money 
to pay for this comes in part 
from the first surplus that the 
South Bank has achieved for 
over a decade. 

This was achieved partly from 
a boost in audiences, np 2 per 
cent across the halls to67 per 
cent. Bat the mam contribution 

to the £ 100 , 000 surplus was cost 
savings: the centre’s staff has 
been cut by a fifth, to 260, in the 
past five years. ^ 

Switching the mid-week lottery 
revenues into health and educa- 
tion will cost the arts at least 
ESOm a year. To general dismay 
Blackheath Concert Halls and 
the Bristol Consortium, involv- 
ing Bristol Old Vic and the 
Amolflni, are not to get the 
money they desperately need. A 
fail in lottery cash is one reason 
given for the Arts Council’s deci- 
sion. 

The changes that Black- 

heath Concert Halls was set to 
close its doors last night. At the 
crisis meeting on Wednesday, 
the Arts Council suggested that 
Blackheath should appeal 
against its rejection. But the 
next Arts Council meeting is not 
an tfl September 17 and the delay 
was too much for another finan- 
cial backer, the Borough of Lewi- 
sham, which has decided to hold 
back £25,000 of its annual 
£50,000 grant 

Without £150,000 a year in 
subsidy Blackheath cannot con- 
tinue, and one of the most enter- 
prising voluntary achievements 
in the arts of recent years, 
restoring the 100 -year-old halls 
to their former glory, will 
founder. 


N eil MacGregor, direc- 
tor of the National 
Gallery, is disgruntled 
over the question of 
VAT and museums. Local 
authority museums do not pay 
VAT: museums which charge 
admission fees are deemed to be 
in business and can claim back 
VAT; but museums like the NG, 
which is wmimWod to free entry, 
most pay foil VAT. 

This creates the anomaly that 
the V&A, which introduced 
Charges last autumn, will gain 
' jgp extra £3m ffi^pWiiue this 
year'ot which d’niy srynnd a half 
comes from’ adiiti3si6n fees: the 
rest will be'rortaimed VAT. In 
contrast the NG faces a VAT bill 
of £lm. 

The perfect solution for Mac- 
Gregor is the removal of VAT 
from all museums. Since the gov- 
ernment seems to be in no posi- 
tion to restore museum grants to 
traditional levels - the NG has 
suffered a 12 per cent cut in 
three years - this could be an 
attractive option. 


A.T. 


What badly needs smartening 
up is the overall look of the 
British Museum. The new gal- 
leries are on the first floor, 
tucked away on the path to 
nowhere. But their very remote- 
ness is a relief compared with the 
scrum in the grand entrance hall 
to the museum, which, especially 


on a wet day in the tourist 
season, perilously recreates 
the atmosphere of a rail terminus 
in a run down east European cap- 
ItaL The lights are low, litter 
proliferates, the gloom is perva- 
sive. 

The BM has a £100m lottery- 
backed appeal under way to 


transform its appearance and to 
improve its customer flow. While 
it awaits refurbishment it might 
try to emulate the Tate Gallery 
and the Victoria & Albert 
museum, which are also in the 
throes of massive re-develop- 
ments but which manage to stay 
pristine in comparison. 


■ ■ • s 

Bronze statuette of the Roman ei iqj e ror Nero (AD 54-68) in the guise of Alexander the Great, found 
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T he gods have not 
smiled on Bregenz 
this summer. 
Rehearsals for the 
festival’s new outdoor pro- 
duction of Porgy and Bess 
were dogged by torrential 
rain, and the opening perfor- 
mances were washed out, 
leaving thousands disap- 
pointed. On average Bregenz 
loses two performances to 
the elements every summer, 
this year the total may be 
much higher. 

That Is the price Bregenz 
pays for open-air opera. In 
Verona and Torre del Logo 
the sun Is guaranteed; 
Savon! inna and Garsington 
have canopies. But the float- 
ing stage at Bregenz is 
naked to the heavens. Even 
if the rain had stopped 
shortly before the 9pm start, 
the set would have been too 
slippery and the water-level 
too high. 

The theory is that 6000 
people gather each evening 
to watch an amplified spec- 
tacle against a backdrop of 
sundown on Lake Const- 
ance. However intimate the 
story-line. Bregenz’s floating 
stage - with its technical 
wizardry and golden horizon 
- lends opera an epic dimen- 
sion. Man and nature blend 
into one. 

As Sportin’ Life observes 
In Porgy, however, "it ain't 
necessarily so”. The Aus- 
trian corner of Lake Const- 
ance is notorious for evening 
thunderstorms, and this 
summer it has rained for 
days. With remarkable pre- 
science, the festival recently 
took out a Scham (£150,000) 
insurance policy against 
weather losses. But it cannot 
insure against the frustra- 
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How Porgy and 
Bess came in 
from the cold 

Torrential rain at the Bregenz Festival proved 
a blessing in disguise for Andrew Clark 


tion which lost performances 
cause artists and audiences. 

Whenever this happens, 
Bregenz tries to compensate 
with a concert version 
indoors for 1500 top-price 
ticket-holders. Usually this 
is a poor substitute - but not 
with Porgy and Bess. As we 
entered the Festspielhaus, 
we could see Hans Schaver- 
noch’s rain-sodden set on the 
floating stage: a giant rump 
of damaged motorway, the 
crumbling "street of suc- 
cess" beneath which the 
inhabitants of Catfish Row 
would, in dry weather, have 
been playing out their des- 
tiny. Was it Los Angeles 
after the earthquake? South 
Africa under the grip of 
white capitalist oppression? 
Or just a run-down area of 
any modern city? 

These questions, posed not 
Just by the set but by 
articles in the festival maga- 
zine, belong to tbe realm of 
German Regietheater. which 
is not where Porgy belongs. 
It is about individuals, about 
humanity, about a world 
where love and life are 
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fickle, where the human 
spirit must be strong to sur- 
vive. The most moving pro- 
ductions are those which 
stress these elements. Luck- 
ily. the disruption to the out- 
door rehearsal schedule bad 
given Gtitz Friedrich time to 
adapt his staging to the 
Festspielhaus. What we got 
was an intimate Porgy. free 
of intellectual conceits and 
framed within a conven- 
tional proscenium, empha- 
sising the closeness of com- 
munity life. There were few 
props. The weight of inter- 
pretative responsibility fell 
on the singers and on the 
audience’s imagination. 

Outdoors, voices would 
have been miked, and the 
orchestral sound would have 
been piped from an invisible 
pit. Porgy’s arrest would 
have involved a police-boat, 
and there would have been 
an eye- boggling light-show. I 
was much happier experienc- 
ing p orgy under "normal" 
conditions. "A Woman is a 
Sometime Thing" had a 
street-party atmosphere; Por- 
gy’s fight with Crown was 
vividly choreographed. Emo- 
tions came across with an 
immediacy which stadium 
opera can never convey. 

The performance ran unin- 
terrupted for just under 
three hours, and time Dew 
by. It might not have done 
so if Andrew Litton had not 
kept the music moving so 
swiftly. Litton knows just 
bow to pull off Gershwin’s 
jazzy syncopations, and the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


sounded demob-happy. The 
cast, too, gave their all. 
Arthur Woodley was a near- 
ideal Porgy. capturing the 
crippled hero’s pride without 
a hint of artfulness. Mar- 
qidta Lister’s Bess, glamor- 
ous in voice and looks, 
suggested a Harlem Lulu - 
vulnerable, feckless, amoral. 
Eric Lee Johnson bad just 
enough swagger for Sportin’ 
Life, and Jeff LaVar the 
chest-muscles, if not the 
voice, for Crown. 

A good Porgy can be 
judged by the ques- 
tions it poses. Is 
Porgy an opera, a 
song-and-dance work or a 
music-theatre genre of its 
own? Is it true-to-life or a 
black stereotype? Is an all- 
black cast still a legitimate 
pre-condition for perfor- 
mance? With luck, audiences 
at Bregenz this summer will 
find their own answers. 

The popular outdoor pro- 
duction is always comple- 
mented by a rarity indoors. 
This year’s choice was 
Anton Rubinstein’s The 
Demon, a favourite of Russo- 
phfles bat long absent from 
the repertory. Based on Ler- 
montov's dramatic poem 
about a fallen angel who 
seeks redemption through 
love of a woman, it was 
premiered in St Petersburg, 
in 1575, and six years later 
became the first Russian 
opera to reach the UK. It is 
easy to see why its popular- 
ity declined. Rubinstein was 
too prodigiously gifted for 


h is own good: as well as 
being one of the greatest 
instrumentalists of all time, 
he wrote 09 .operas, .and The 
Demon testifies to his facil- 
ity. The magic-folk elements 
of Russian opera were 
treated with greater depth 
by Rimsky, tbe personal psy- 
chology with greater sincer- 
ity by Tchaikovsky. 

To succeed. The Demon 
demands .the most powerful 
interpreters: Letferkus, Pro- 
kina and Gergiev would do 
nicely. In Bregenz only its 
weaknesses were evident - 
through no fault of the con- 
ductor, Vladimir Fedoseyev, 
or the choirs imported from 
Moscow and Sofia. Indeed, 
Fedoseyev ’s command of the 
idiom, notably in tbe gentle 
choral interludes, was the 
most striking feature of the 
performance. 

The biggest disappoint- 
ment was Neil Armfield’s 
staging. The Demon is a 
drama of the soul, crying out 
for the kind of abstract mod- 
em treatment which would 
force Its psychological and 
sexual undercurrents to the 
surface. What we got in Carl 
and Anette Oberle’s designs 
was the blandest story-book 
pictorlalism. littered with 
Russian folk costumes, 
clichgd Cossack choreogra- 
phy and a devil who could 
have stepped out of 100 pro- 
ductions of Foust Armfield 
will have to do better when 
he makes his UK debut next 
season with WNO’s BUly 
Budd. 

In the title role Egfls Sflins 
floated round the stage like 
Batman, but failed to project 
the Demon's stalker-like lust 
for sex and salvation. 
Marina Mescheriakova, who 
also sang .Tamara in the 1994 
Wexford production, never 
quite captured the troubled 
spirituality of the part Ilya 
Levinsky made the best of 
SinodaL the short tenor role, 
while Olga Alexandrova was 
a suitably beatific Angel 

Next year's rarity will be 
Montemezzi's L'amore dei tre 
re, and David Pountney and 
Stefanos Lazaridis return in 
1999 to stage Marttau's The 
Greek Passion. 


T he week’s most 
vivid memory was 
the schoohnarmish 
tone of the select 
committee rapping tbe Chan- 
cellor over the knuckles. He 
could best serve the inter- 
ests of tbe open government 
so vaunted by his adminis- 
tration, the committee 
sharply abjured him, by giv- 
ing straight answers to 
straight questions. 

This was in Wednesday’s 
Yesterday in Parliament, 
tacked on like an after- 
thought to Today, one of the 
small but vital cogs in the 
smooth-working BBC 
machine that was once the 
envy of tbe world; something 
that controller "fence that" 
Boyle has earmarked for 
extinction with his unfailing 
flair for picking on what 
works perfectly. 

Meanwhile the everyday 
efficiency of what was once 
the greatest broadcasting 
organisation in the world 
could do with a basic over- 
haul. In tbe much-prized 
Today and P.M., tapes are 
mislaid or mis cued or 
emerge at the wrong speed. 
If the powers that be really 
want to emphasise R4’s news 
service they must do better 
than this. Radio 4 lost the 
one o'clock news a few 
weeks ago. It was only on a 
Saturday so presumably no 
BBC executive * noticed, 
being otherwise engaged net- 
working on golf-links or foil- 
ing management survival 
courses. 

The time gjgnal wimp apri 
went After a long pause the 
continuity announcer made 
excuses and nervously Sited 
us in on tbe afternoon's pro- 
grammes. More silence; 
more filling-in, with the pan- 
icky announcer's accent gut- 
ting steadily more Austra- 
lian, always a sign of 
civilisation crumbling. Even- 
tually a very brief news sum- 
mary was read, slowly and 
cautiously; even so tbe bulle- 
tin ended well before time - 
an indication of improvised 
headlines from some other 
channel thrust into the 
breach. How strange, how 
delightfully perverse, how 


Radio 

The day 
the 
news 
was lost 

truly British in its eccentric- 
ity. is the BBC’s determina- 
tion to do more of what it’s 
beginning to do badly and 
shelve what it does 
supremely well. 

John Birt has had a pay 
rise of 18 par cart. 

B ack to the real 
world and one of 
the BBC's greatest 
glories. The Prams. 
Or, for this unfortunate 
scribbler, not Every year a 
special press office is set up 
to deal with the Promenade 
Concerts, the biggest and 
cheapest music festival in 
tbe world. This year it seems 
to have collapsed under the 
strain, to judge by a pathetic 
message left on my answer- 
ing machine by a a plaintive 
young woman. A request for 
press photographs was met 
by an irritable whine from 
another young woman who 
said that they only had pic- 
tures of James Naughtie and 
the Albert Hall, distin- 
guished from one another 
with some difficulty, it tran- 
spired. Tbe Radio 3 press 
office has stepped gallantly 
into tiie incommunicative 
void left by the fanning out 
of vital services to part-tim- 
ers and amateurs - a disas- 
trous policy evidently not 
confined to making pro- 
grammes. 

John Birt has had a pay 
rise of 18 pa- cent 
From the corporation's 
unfunny Ealing comedy to 
deliberate humour. For long 
a running sore in Radio 4, 
light entertainment Is 
looking up from what once 


seemed its death-bed. Good- 
ness Gracious Me has 
returned: that cheerful, 
unprejudiced and supremely 
good-humoured comedy 
show with an Asian slant, as 
funny about the pretentions 
and foibles of British Asians 
as it is about the British - er 
- Europeans, 1 suppose is 
the rather unconvincing 
label The series reassures 
us that it’s possible to be 
a mus i n g and, yes, satirical 
without viciousness or pruri- 
ence, something that the 
likes of the all-flailing, all- 
floundering Week Ending 
forgot years ago. 

The key, in comedy and 
dra ma , lies in finding good 
writers. The BBC has dlscov- 
ered Collin Johnson and, as 
is their wont, may flog him 
to death. Cold Call filled 
Tuesday’s Thirty-Minute 
Theatre slot agreeably; a 
nifty little tale with a twist 
about phoneeales of adver- 
tising; written with an accu- 
rate feel for embarrassment 
that bespeaks personal expe- 
rience. Even sharper in its 
aim is Capital Gams. John- 
son’s Thursday-morning 
serial, with the wonderful 
Peter Jones as a millionaire 
who goes into the loonier 
(Le. more humane) end of 
politics in the face of devel- 
opers, speculators, planners, 
crooked local government 
employees and the like. 
Great fun. wonderfully appo- 
site. So too is the irreplace- 
able Chris Langham in 
People Like Us, which 


good it was. Roy MaJla 
the man from the BBC 
inept bungler who rem 
us of another bird-na 
(and brained) media i 
Alan Partridge. Mall* 
weekly radio investigai 
arouse the derision oi 
subjects, vaguely pence 
but not quite understoo 
the hapless media chap 
sell He reminds me at s 
one, though I cannot pu 
finger on It 
John Birt has had a 
rise of 38 per cent 


Martin Hoyle 
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How to Spend It 


WEEKEND FT IX 


T here he was an the final 
green - Justin Leonard 
about to make his final 
putt in what was to be 
as much a victory for good taste 
and designer labels as it was for 
an emerging talent Hie studied 
good taste of the Ralph Lauren 
Ivy League look was about to 
record a momentous win over 
the bright purple stovepipes of 
Jesper Pamevflc and bis 
designer, Johan Lindebergh. 

Good taste had won and we 
should have cheered but 
treacherously, churlishly, came 
the thought - would golf ever be 
quite so beguiling ever again? 

Time was when those of us who 

are not obsessed with watching 


Farewell to Fair Isle on the fairway 

Lucia van der Post finds herself bemused by the outbreak of good taste on tbe greens 


grown men hitting small Haifa 
into tiny holes switched on to 
hoot at the sheer awfiilness of 
the sweaters and those strange 
garments called slacks. How we 
laughed at the flurries of checks 
and mismatched Argyles. the 
fiestas of improbable colours, the 
polyester layers and the general 
naffness of the clothing. How we 
hooted at the sight of talented 
athletes swinging their way to a 
fortune with not a decent 


sweater between them. Short of 
gloves, too. They never do seem 
to find a matching pair. 

But last weekend, as we tuned 
into the Open, we were met with 
a shocking sight - monochrome 
due had hit the greens. Plain 
navy, muted grey or cream 
chinos accompanied by sober 
polo shirts were everywhere. 
Gone was the naffness and in its 
place was a strange sobriety. It 
was as if the costume designers 


to The Likely Lads had been 
swept away by the preppy Ralph 
Lauren ads team. 

This doesn't mark an outbreak 
of aesthetic scruples. Golfers, 
like tennis players, will wear 
anything, it seems, so long as 
they’re paid, and this year 
they’re being paid to wear chic. 
The big designer guns, the boys 
who are world-renowned for 
their elegance, their refinement, 
their understatement - to whit 


Giorgio Armani and Ralph 
Lauren - have moved into 
golfing gear. They know a good 
thing when they see it Clothes 
have always mattered but now 
they matter more than ever. 

If you're Tiger Woods and Nike 
Is your sponsor, you're not only 
in the money (bis contract is 
reported to be worth £28 .5m over 
the next five years), but you're 
in lack - you’ve got some strong 
simple colours and just a big tick 


of a logo to contend with. 

If you're Jesper Pamevik, you 
earn your money the hard way - 
it’s purple stovepipe trousers, 
large but unglamorous logos 
from a German computer 
software company (SAP), but 
you can turn up the brim of your 
hat so you can tan your forehead 
- an idiosyncrasy that he has 
turned into big business. 

If you’re Nick Faldo you get to 
near the Pringle sweaters (he’s a 


steal at a mere film a year). If 
you’re Seve Ballesteros, Boss 
calls the tune while Fred 

Couples and Ernie Els stride the 
greens in Ashworth. Arid if 
you’re Tom Lehman - Blue 
Collar Man - and you feel youTe 
not a "8150 pants man", then you 
get Dockets to pay the bills. 

Golf used to be a fashion-free 
zone, a dodgy sartorial world 
unto itself. Payne Stewart in his 
plus twos still flies tbe maverick 
flag, a few absurd shirts and 
sweaters still enliven the screen. 

But by and large, now that 

Lauren and Arm am have 
arrived, the fun has stopped. 
Good taste rules and oh. how J 
miss the bad. 


Fashion 


Can golf 
ever get 
itself out 
of that 
ungroovy 
bunker? 

Unreconstructed Nick Sullivan 
pulls on his purple v-neck and 
lime green slacks and doggedly 
heads for the first tee 

E very sport has its started to produce their owi 
own style rules, golf collections. Last year i 
its sartorial pur- was Giorgio Armani. Gians 
isms more often Versace and Ralph Lauren 
than not com- next year clothing gian 


E very sport has its 
own style rules, 
its sartorial pur- 
isms more often 
than not com- 
pletely at odds with prevail- 
ing fashion trends. Golf is no 
exception. Within the frame- 
work of the game, clothing 
which appears irredeemably 
absurd to an outsider has 
always been perfectly nor- 
mal to practitioners and 
spectators alike. 

While the old guard of the 
golf establishment, particu- 
larly in this country, clings 
grim-faced to its age-old. old- 
age traditions, new pay-and- 
play courses are springing 
up everywhere. But if you 
think this means you now 
can turn up for a round 
wearing any old clobber, 
you’re sadly mistaken. 

That’s not to say that old 
school golf style doesn’t 
have its fashion moments. 
Two years ago, the more 
extreme end of golfing chic - 
think Payne Stewart in his 
electric yellow loonytoon 
outfits - found new fans 

Sport is now 
a creative 
tool as 
powerful as 
sex in the 
game of 
selling stuff 
to men 

among fashi on designers and 
stylists who liked it for its 
very lack of style - In short, 
for its nerd yn ess. All that 
bright or pastel knitwear, 
the mad clash of patterns, 
the quintessential eye-pop- 
ping checked trousers - was 
too good to pass up for the 
catwalk. It fitted the mood of 
a moment, even if not a 
thread made it on to the 
links for reaL 
Periodically, bits of golfing 
softwear - from flat caps to 
roll necks - can make it 
across the gulf into fashion- 
ability, but their appear- 
ances are few and far 
between. Contrast that with 
yachting gear, hardly a sport 
any more actively enjoyed 
by the unwashed yonth of 
the nation. 

Fashion has long had a 
passion for the functional 
detailing and technical fab- 
rics of brands such as Henri- 
Lloyd. Helly Hansen and 
Musto, and countless other 
labels designed for salty 
types and worn by people 
who have little more experi- 
ence of the briny than tak- 
ing a cross-channel ferry. 
Sailing is sexy. Rugby is 
sexy. Soccer is sexy. Golf is, 
well, golt 

It is in an effort to change 
this that some of menswear’s 
leading fashi on labels have 


started to produce their own 
golf collections. Last year it 
was Giorgio Armani. Gianni 
Versace and Ralph Lauren; 
next year clothing giant 
Hugo Boss joins the club 
with thp imaginatively titled 
Hugo Boss Golt . 

Bid taking this as a sign 
that golf is finally becoming 
groovy is premature. Brand 
extension is top of most 
designers’ list of priorities, 
but when you have estab- 
lished a main line collection, 
a secondary line for distribu- 
tion through department 
stores, a diffusion line, jeans, 
underwear, home collec- 
tions. tbe possibilities get a 
bit thin on the ground. 

It Is the establishment of 
sport as a lifestyle in its own 
right that is making golf, 
like skiing or tennis, worthy 
of the attentions of fashion's 
big guns. That said, launch- 
ing a line for a specific 
sports market is not 
straightforward. 

For all their bright colours 
and clashing patterns, tbe 
best of traditional golfing 
specialists have worked hard 
to enjoy their credibility 
among golfers. This makes it 
far from easy for fashion 
designers to edge their way 
into the sport and just do 
their own fashion thing 
without a hefty dose of prod- 
uct endorsement from key 
players. 

Ralph Lauren is tbe 
sportswear designer par 
excellence in the US. Apart 
from his specialised PoloS- 
port range, which covers 
every kind of outdoor activ- 
ity from rock climbing to 
tennis, his main line collec- 
tion is so suffused with 
sporting references that his 
golfwear. launched last year, 
looks just as wearable as the 
rest. In fact, the collection 
features clothing little differ- 
ent in appearance from his 
main Polo range, with his 
signature summer plaid 
polos hirts and washed-out 
khakis . 

Yet. in performance terms, 
Lauren has hit the naH on 
the head. He uses Supplex 
yarns tn knitwear to aid the 
wiping away of perspiration 
and includes shower suits 
which can be deployed 
quickly and easily in the 
event of a downpour. The 
all-important gear - the golf 
shoes, gloves and bags - are 
covered, too. Even the balls 
have his crest on them. 

Hugo Boss, for its part. 
hag long maintained a high 
profile on the links as a lead- 
ing corporate sponsor of 
players such as Seve Ballas- 
teros and Bernhard Langer. 
But the awaited golf collec- 
tion, which is just about to 
be unwrapped, wifi be a new 
departure, sold through 
green grass golfing shops as 
well as tbe company’s bou- 
tiques worldwide. 

Armani, like his competi- 
tors. wisely did not dive in 
head-first with Argyle pat- 
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Clockwise from top left: 

□ Navy/red/white wool Argyte 
sweater (worn back-to-fronfi, 
£60, by The Scotch House. 
Navy/red/green check trousers, 
£80, by Woods and Irons from 
Hotrods. 

Navy and white visor, £9139, by 
Titfefst from Hover Goff Club 
Profe ss ional shop. 

□ Dress Gordon trousers, £85, 
and m at chin g cap, £20, by The 
Scotch House. 

■ Navy Argyle polo top, £75, by 
John Smedley. 

Argyll cashmere socks, £35, 
from Harrods. 


Black and white brogue golf 7 
shoes, £155, by Church's. 

Big Bertha dubs, £999, for a set' 
of irons plus, orange, white and 
yellow goff balls, £1.50 each, aB . 
from Harrods. ■, 

□ Lemon woo) roBneck sweater, 
£50, by The Scotch House. 

Gold brooch, £140, by SoudA. - 
Lemon visor, £12, by KangoL 
Putter, £129, from Harrods. 

□ Left: Red wool roflnecfc, £50, 
and red tartan trousers, £99, 
from The Scotch House. 

Browm and wfiAe golf shoes and . 
brown glove to order from Polo 


Right Black zip-up jacket; .£32$ .V ; i<S?eeri.fllpye to orderfrom Wl? Vr^(P17^235 B232); Rat^vilaureri: 
by Giorgio Armani Golf, from : J;*. jGialf .OoBac^lonr ai Pofo-Rafob - 

. Harrods.;-, ::/;..-. ahd. > Limrerv ^ 


from Versace Sport; btaefehod ; = ’\'. * 01.71-580 9042; JohriSmedteyr : 

white- golf shoes, £73. fry. , j. •/’ 4 ». V/ - ; •■-..-0171-734 1519. * vYr ■ - . ! 

Reebofowttite gtoveto onfe^-';. ADDRESSES :' Harrods; SrorpptOn - 

from Polo Goff by. Ralph DBuhm.VRd- London SWT (0T7f r 730 IZfcfcV- 6 PhotographeriScoff AfcGdfe,* 

• T - ' ReeboJe 01 524r58pi QO;The^ , .£ss&edtiy James MoantfonJ and . 

□ Left Navy/hiue/whrte 'strfpe. ■ ; • -Scotpb Hoyee/ 2 -Brampton Rd, v^y’Qas Terranova. StyflsfcGn'sferf «• 
top, £t25, belgs chino trousers, ' LOhdon SW 1 {ptTl-581 2151); , 7 ' tAcOory. <3*oarmng:77K*nfe V. 
£130, broWh gk>veandbrdwn> •*, ■ Cti/rch’s: 20t. Regent St,‘ Lontion’V Dunkkr, Using joha Frieda ^ - 


temed sweaters and plaid 
slacks. Sticking resolutely to 
his signature beiges and 
pared-down, functional com- 
fort, last year he launched a 
range of simple pieces for 
men and women designed to 
perform superbly, but in col- 
ours calm enough not to 
frighten the local bird popu- 
lation. 

As a result, his golf range 
looks as good on the street 
as it does on tbe putting 
green. And why not? As out- 
siders. Armani. Lauren. Boss 
et al can take their urban 
style on to the greens know- 
ing that the hardcore purists 
of the golf world may never 
take to their sludgy greys 
and neutrals but that die- 
hard label freaks wilL Like 
homeware or fragrance, golf 
Is another potentially lucra- 
tive niche for the all-impor- 
tant brand name. 

Sport is now a creative 
tool, as powerful as sex In 
the game of selling stuff to 
men. Manufacturers of 


everything from car parts to 
soft drinks use It as a shovel 
to dig themselves into the 
psyche of global youth. 

These days sport is as 
much part of the 1990s life- 
style mix as music and 
designer fashion. 


E ven cricket, still 
little known beyond 
the faded pink bits 
on the map, can sell 
Coca-Cola (as long as you 
feature New Delhi teenagers 
and not the English XI). Yet 
strangely, among all these 
sprinting, bike riding, bun- 
gee jumping, skateboarding, 
snowboarding, skydiving 
dudes, there are no golfers. 
That is. except one. 

Tiger Woods is 21 and 
already a star on the world 
pro-circuit. Mobbed wher- 
ever he plays by a new breed 
of fan more commonly seen 
on the baseball bleachers. 
Woods is golfs first teen idol 
and a truly great golfer In 
the making. 


So far, however, despite 
the hysteria which sur- 
rounded his Masters win last 
month, his pro-performance 

is less celebrated than the 
little white tick an his polo 
shirts. For Woods represents 
US sportswear giant Nike’s 
first foray into golt a spon- 
sorship deal which has so far 
earned him 840m, with a fur- 
ther $4m from golf ball man- 
ufacturer TitleisL 

With golfing role models 
such as Greg Norman and 
Jack Nicklaus on the pro- 
side and Brucie and Tarby 
teeing off for tbe celebs, it is 
hardly surprising that golf is 
not a deeply fashionable 
sport among the young. 

It is no less surprising, 
therefore, that Woods is the 
media's favourite unmder- 
kind of the moment. Golf 
has always been primarily a 
white, middle-age, middle- 
class business. By token of 
his age, as much as the col- 
our of his skin, Woods is tbe 
dream ticket to a whole new 


ball game for young people, 
for whom whacking a ball 
up a fairway has never been 
a particularly attractive pas- 
time. But the biggest obsta- 
cle to getting into the game 
for many is not the snob- 
bery, the cost, nor the com- 
pany. It's the gear. 

Nike’s take on golf, just 
like that of the fashion 
gurus, is more than any- 
thing an attempt to position 
its trademark swoosh across 
the board as an omnipresent, 
if not omnipotent, force 
throughout tbe sporting 
world, a tactic already prov- 
ing effective in most other 
competitive sports. 

Few expect the new crop 
of designer golfing fafads to 
beat the sp«dalists at their 
own game, any more than 
they expect the world's golf 
clubs suddenly to OH with 
off-season snowboarders 
looking for an alternative 
ad renalin rush. So there’s no 
need to bum that mango 
cashmere v-neck just yet. 
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A chance to 
buy a bit of 
Cartier style 

. Lucia van der Post praises the bravura of the 
jeweller's 150th anniversary catalogue and looks 
forward to an exhibition of its rarest designs 

F or sheer bravura, 
the 108-page mall 
order catalogue 

Cartier has j&W 

launched to cele- 
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F or sheer bravura, 
the 108-page mall 
order catalogue 
Cartier has 
launched to cele- 
brate the 150th anniversary 
of its fo undin g is hard to 
beat. 

Here we are in the suppos- 
edly tender, caring 1990s 
when the bad old spendthrift 
ways of the 1880s are meant 
to be over and Cartier comes 
up with a catalogue in which 
the least expensive item will 
set you back £530. A Les 
Must watch costs £925, a 
classic 18-carat pink gold 
ring set with diamonds 
£1,995, while some of the 
one-off designs, the grand set 
piece colliers, for instance, 
run out around £325,000. 

But for those who have 
long nurtured an admiration 
for the designs produced in 
Cartier’s heyday - generally 
accepted by Cartier itself, as 
well as by auctioneers and 
collectors, to be the period 
from about 1900 to the start 
of the first world war when 
Cartier was establishing 
itself as a leading jewellery 
and fine object house - here 
is a chance to buy and own 
some of that design flair. 

For almost everything in 
this anniversary catalogue is 
based on the old design tra- 
ditions of the Cartier story. 
Here are pieces based on the 
brilliantly coloured Tutti 
Frutti style - developed to 
suit the dazzling stones 
Indian maharajas brought 
over to be given the Cartier 
treatment 

Hie Tutti Frutti watches 
are the epitome of ingenuity 
- like jewelled bracelets 
with the watch faces con- 
cealed behind baguette-cut 
diamonds or combinations of 
ruby cabuchons and emer- 
alds. Then there are pieces 
using the tiger and panthere 
motifs so beloved of the 
Duchess of Windsor, rich 
gold and black lacquered 
pens with watches in the 
tops, matching lighters and 
Art Deco influenced lizard- 
skin handbags. 

All come in limited edi- 
tions only - in numbers that 
are weighted with historical 
significance for Cartier. 
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Left: A 1930s narrow multi-jewelled watch and top right, new 
Bnuted edition Tutti Frutti watches in 18 carat whits gold with oval 
or square dBaL Centre, tiger brooch in yellow gold and platinum 
watch {£14/400) than the anniversary collection. Bottom right, 
1920s Cartier Vantty case, from the archive collection. 
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The days when men wore the Jewels: the Maharajah of Patiala ki 1941 wearing a lerge diamond Mb necklace and diamond collar made by Cartier 


Some of the designs are one- 
offs, some are made in edi- 
tions of just three (represent- 
ing the famous three-band 
rolling ring and the three 
Cartier shops in Paris, Lon- 
don and New York), others 
in batches of 150 (the age of 
the house of Cartier) and yet 
others in editions of 1847, the 
year it was founded. 

A few of the most popular 
designs sold almost immedi- 


ately. many sight unseen, 
bought straight off the cata- 
logue pages. An exquisitely 
simple evening bag topped 
with a jewelled panthere 
clasp, after the style of the 
designs the house did for the 
Duchess of Windsor, sold out 
its edition of three straight 
from the catalogue, at 
£30,000 each. 

The sapphire and diamond 
collier (total of 690 sapphire 


beads and four Ceylon cush- 
ion-shaped sapphires adding 
up to about 28 carats, as well 
as 89 baguette-cut diamonds 
totalling 32 carats) sold 
immediately, as did the 25 
wonderful pens in 18 carat 
yellow gold with a watch in 
the lid (all at £14.150 a time), 
while all 150 examples of an 
elegantly simple platinum 
watch sold out at £14.400 
each. 


Happiness is a big fridge 

Lucia van der Post discovers a new kitchen status symbol 


F unny how the fridge 
has become the 
status symbol of the 
late 1990s kitchen. 
Once it was the Aga one was 
called upon to gasp at ... or 
just possibly the island unit 
or the rag-rolled SmaUbone 
units. Today, it’s the fridge. 

This is particularly odd 
given how few of the young 
seem to enjoy cooking. The 
less frequently they cook, 
the more they seem to need 
professional-standard 
equipment to display around 
the kitchen. 

Whether they know how 
and never get the time, or 
whether they would like to 
and don’t know how. 
remains one of life's newer 
mysteries. What is certain is 
that they can discuss in 
minuscule detail the finer 
points of polenta and pasta, 
drool over menus and 
expatiate on the merits of 
the different sources of 
balsamic vinegar without 
ever needing to touch the 
cooker (which, incidentally, 
also needs to be large and of 
semi-professional or real 
professional standard). 

The fridge, though - 



An option from Foumeaux de Franca is the Lacanche side-by-side, 
double-door fridge, under-counter style. This could be a useful 
option for those who don’t want something that takes up too much 
vertical space and prefer it to spread h orizo nt a lly. It Ins all the 
usual Lacanche features, from state-of-the-art circulation to 
humkfity and te m pe ra ture controls (no need to defrost). With a 
volume of 12 cu ft, height 890mm, width 1,310mm and depth 
650mm, it costs £2/499 aid is avaBable from Johh Lewis stores. 

For the names of local stockists, contact Foumeaux de France, 
Unit 30, Aibian Close, Poole. Dorset, tab 01202-733011. 



matters. And what matters 
chiefly is that it should be 
large. Not only should it be 
large but it should stand 

K see-through or simple 
stainless steel is a iHtle 
demure for your tastes, 
then consider Ariston's 

fridge/freezers with a 

choice of 10 different 
boldly coloured designs on 
the front Choose from 
coloured balloons, a steam 
tram, die Effel Tower, a 
giant strawberry, bunches 
of lemons or an alarm 
clock. Shown here is the 
Manhattan sfcytine on the 
ERF 4Q2D fridge/freezer: 
capacity 255 and 125 litres 
respectively, with 
reversible doors. It is 
200cm high by 60cm wide 
and costs £750. For 
stockists telephone 
Merloni Domestic 
Appliances on 01895- 

8858200. 


proud and alone, not 
skilfully hidden away behind 
false' panels, masquerading 
as just another cabinet 



Whereas white was once the 
only colour for fridges, today 
bright colours are part of 
every range, from accessible 
models such as Zanussi to 
the higher-priced, more 
exclusive models such as the 
Lacanche collection of what 
it calls “semi-professional" 
fridges. 

Foumeaux de France 
discovered when it launched 
its Lacanche "industrial” 
style cooker that the no-cook 
generation, reared on 
ready-prepared meals and 
instant foods, needed the 
reassurance of a proper 
professional cooker. Never 
mind that they scarcely ever 
cooked on it - it reminded 
them that they were the sort 
of people who could and 
would cook if only life were 
somehow different 

So it is with fridges - 
though, here the functional 
element has a stronger role 
to play. Besides reassuring 
its owner that this is the sort 
of family which has proper 
jumbo meals, it is big 
enough to hold multi-layered 
pizzas and any number of 
Marks and Spencer 
char-grilled chickens. 

Foumeaux de France, 
encouraged by the 
success of its “industrial" 
style Lacanche stove, has 
introduced a range of 
semi-professional fridges. 
Made from stainless steel, 
the 14 cu ft version shown 
here comes with several 
possible storage 
arrangements. This version 
Is see-through with a 
smoked-glass door (yes, it 
does mean cleaning up 
your fridge habits but 
nobody sand keeping up 
with trends was easy). You 
can also buy it with a 
stainless steel door; 

1,7 20mm high, 645mm 
wide, 700mm deep, it 
costs £2£99. For stockists, 
contact Foumeaux de 
France. Teh 01202-733011. 


But there are plenty of 
fine examples left and any- 
body interested in buying 
into the Cartier style and 
wanting a catalogue of the 
Les Collections Privies de 
Cartier should telephone 
0171-493 6962 for a (free) 
copy. It is beautifully pro- 
duced and those of us who 
will never be able to muster 
the sums required to own a 
piece can gaze at the pic- 
tures and marvel at the 
human skill, artistry and 
ingenuity that went into 
making them. 

Beautiful as the items in 
the Collections Privies are, 
they pale beside the glitter- 
ing beauty of the 227 archive 
pieces that have been put 
together by the British 
Museum and the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York to 
make an anniversary exhibi- 
tion. 

These are on show at the 
Museum of Modem Art in 
New York, but from October 
l until February l next year 
the}' can be seen at the Brit- 
ish Museum. All the exhibits 
(which include jewellery, 
clocks and watches as well 
as objets d’art such as ciga- 
rette and vanity cases) are 
from the years 1900-39. All 
are historic designs from 
Cartier’s most creative years 
and most are of quite stun- 
ning beauty - the cigarette 
cases in enamelled gold, 
agate, emerald, rubies and 
diamonds set in platinum, 
the jade mystery clock, the 
cigarette holder of jade, onyx 
and diamonds, the vanity 
cases in turquoise and pearl. 
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A s David Warren, 
director of Chris- 
tie’s jewellery, puts 
it: “Any jewellery 
from Cartier’s heyday is 
keenly sought after by col- 
lectors. In the first half of 
this century. Cartier's fan- 
tastic designs led the jewel- 
lery world and so today any 
sale of prewar Cartier 
designs is more or less 
guaranteed to be a sell- 
out. 

"We have held two Cartier- 
only sales (in 1992 and 1993] 
and both were a huge suc- 
cess with coQectorc around 
the world. Fortunately, these 
were Cartier’s most prolific 
years so enough pieces come 
up to allow quite a few 
people to build a collection.” 

This is a a wonderful 
chance to see these rare 
archive pieces. For those 
who cannot get to the exhibi- 
tions there is an appropri- 
ately sumptuous book. Car- 
rier 1900-1939 by Judy Rudoe 
(£50 hardback, £20 paper- 
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(£50 hardback, £20 paper- Top, waning bags from the now limited edition collection - hexagonal Ail Doeo im. tn rant bhal 
back) which tells the whole £1,350. and black sflk with jewelled Panthers clasp. £20,000. Bottom, two verity cttM taTtWi 
remarkable story. archive enaction. Bottom right.onerilSr^iacartfgokiend black 
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MOTORING 



H ad US therapist 
Arnold Nerenberg 
encountered those 
senior British 
police officers who, 
in the early 1990s, dismiss ed road 
rage as an American phenome- 
non, he may well have diagnosed 
them to be “in denial". 

But then Nerenberg takes more 
of an Interest than most in the 
business of road rage. From his 
practice in Whittier, southern 
California, land of the freeway 
from hell, he specialises in the 
latest offering from the US psy- 
chologist's couch, road rage ther- 
apy. 

He has developed a 10-point 
programme for people who fear 
their hot temper behind the 
wheel will land them in trouble, 
and has set up a dedicated hot- 
line for “talking down" pnrag wt 
drivers on the verge of assaulting 
a fellow motorist For the overly 
agitated, he will hop into the 
back seat to offer wbat he calls 
“ride-alang therapy". Sometimes, 


just to ram the message home, 
the destination will be the local 
mortuary. 

As he perches in the passenger 
seat looking over the shoulder of 
his "students", as he prefers to 
call his clients, the soft-spoken 
Nerenberg steers them towards 
the attitude he feels they need to 
adopt to avoid highway warfare. 
“Half the battle is recognising 
they have a problem; in road rage 
therapy, I teach them alternative 
reactions.” he explains. “1 tell 
them they don't want to drive 
under the influence of alcohol or 
anger and remind them that 
they, too, make mistakes, that 
other people have feelings, and 
that we should not humiliate 
them with unnecessary hom- 
honking or angry gestures. We 
would not want it done to us.” 

Several years ago, newspapers 
reported an incident involving a 
New Yorker whose vehicle 
ground nastily to a halt on the 
way to an important meeting. 
Furious, the man jumped out, 


Road Rage 

Don’t try 
driving 
under the 
influence 
of anger 

Kerry MacKenzie tells how therapy is 
all the rage in the struggle to get off 
the highway from hell in one piece 


grabbed a gun from the boot and 
shot bis car. 

Today, says Nerenberg, it's the 
person who tailgates or whose 
expression or gesture is misinter- 
preted who is more likely to be 
the target of an upset motorist: 
the number of incidents in which 
one angry driver attacks another 
has risen in the US by 51 per cent 
since 1990. 

Accordingly, Nerenberg warns 
against making eye contact with 
other drivers. Since the day be 
was pursued by an incensed road- 
user who took his apologetic 
wave to be an obscene gesture 
(he finally escaped by r unnin g a 
red light), he also cautions 
a gamc t any hand sign until the 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
gives its seal of approval. He 
likes the idea of a hand on the 
forehead. 

“Being in a closed space cre- 
ates a predisposition in most 
people to respond negatively.” 
said Nerenberg, when asked wbat 
it is about a car that brings out 


the beast in us. “The Sunday 
drive concept is pretty rare nowa- 
days. 

"And,” he adds darkly, “deep 
within the human psyche is an 
urge to attack an anonymous 
other. You might be angry with 
your boss, your kids, your 
spouse, but you know you can't 
release it on Joe, because you 
know Joe and he's a nice guy. So 
you give vent on a stranger." 

These days, along with guns 
and knives, anything from a 
baseball bat to a golf club to eggs 
is brought into service as a 
weapon on US roads. One elderly 
driver's missile turned out to be 
a prescription bottle. A road 
rager in Boston shot another 
with a crossbow produced from 
the boot of his car. And fast food 
took on a whole new m eanin g 
when yet another aggrieved road- 
user lobbed a burn to in the direc- 
tion of his intended victim. 

Nerenberg is a vigorous cam- 
paigner to have reclassified driv- 
ing with a loaded firearm in the 



car as a criminal offence, instead 
of its status or misdemeanour. He 
would like all forms of road rage, 
including screaming and honking 
the horn, to be made illegal. And 
he wants road rage itself, which 
he describes as a “pathological 
condition”, to be recognised as a 
mental disorder. 

He disagrees that road ragers 
are simply the same people who 
start or jump into bar brawls and 
football fights, and identifies two 
types: “One has a rage problem. 
They’re pretty hard to cure. Then 
you have real honest-ro-God road 
ragers. people who are as sweet 
and os nice can be in social situa- 
tions. The other side comes out 
when they’re behind the wheel.” 

He declares his studies, involv- 
ing 200 respondents - admittedly, 
he agrees, a small number - 
show 55 per cent of people to 
have road rage. He would like to 
see the issue addressed in 
schools. “People have to be aware 
of just how dangerous and how 
much of a contagious disease it 


is. A lot nf my contribution in 
doing this will be to prevent 
other people from becoming road 
ragers.” 

In common v\ ith many success- 
ful entrepreneurs. Nerenberg. 55. 
a practising psychologist of 25 
years, fell into road rage therapy 
by accident when he treated a 
couple whose marriage was going 
in the wrong direction because 
the husband turned into a mon- 
ster behind the wheel. Other cli- 
ents, he discovered, had a similar 
problem. 

His sideline grew and Neren- 
berg produced Oivrcommg Road 
Rage: The 10-step compassion pro- 
gram . a pocket-sized pamphlet 
that practically begs to be the 
butt of only -in- America jokes. 
Bumper stickers followed, and a 
flurry of press releases issued by 
his publicist duly secured him 
the title or “America's road rage 
therapist" in the US press, with 
Newsweek magazine last month 
bestowing the ultimate accolade: 
“Leading practitioner in the road 


rage therapeutic movement.” 

He disagrees that his latest Une 
of work is just another West 
Coast f.iri. "The idea of this ther- 
apy. wuh people receiving help - 
it's a drop m the bucket Road 
rage is an international prob 
lem.“ he argues, reasonably. And. 
as he is quick to point out. it's 
hardly new. While the number of 
incidents reported were fewer w 
the past, the consequences, 
according to both history and leg- 
end. were often as dire. 

In 1622. while travelling in 
Italy, laird Byron and his puny 
got into a scuffle with, and later 
nearly killed, a sergeant major on 
horseback who cut them up as he 
galloped to roll call 

And it was on a narrow pass 
between Delphi and Daulis. with 
room for only one carriage, that 
Oedipus encountered the 
stranger that he didn't know was 
his natural lather- A skirmish 
ensued over who should give 
way. And we all know what hap- 
pened after that. 



The new A-Ctass. Never mind the odd looks - at heart It is a real Mercedes-Benz 


Road Test 

Welcome to the latest immortal 

Stuart Marshall believes the Mercedes-Benz A-CIass is a world mould-breaker 


T o get an idea just 
how radical the 
Mercedes-Benz 
A-Class is, try to 
imagine Rolls-Royce produc- 
ing an Escort-sized hatch- 
back, or Jaguar an open two- 
seater the size of an MGF. 

There has never been a 
Mercedes-Benz remotely like 
the A -Cl ass. For a start, it 
has front-wheel drive, is only 
3.57 m (just under 12ft) long 
and has the cine box, sit-up- 
and-beg styling usually asso- 
ciated with town car 
concepts that never got Into 
production. 

When I first saw it and sat 
in it at the Geneva salon de 
Vautomobile last spring, I 
wondered what on earth 
Mercedes-Benz was doing. I 
listened to all the talk about 
the need for a new kind of 
vehicle that would be eco- 
friendly enough to please the 
greens, sufficiently small to 
relieve pressure on urban 
road space and priced so 
famil y motorists could afford 
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one. When Mercedes-Benz 
said it would be all of these 
things and perform like one 
of its proper motor cars, I 
had my doubts. Would it 
really be worthy of the 
three-pointed star? 

My first drive last week 
was a revelation. The little 
car has clearly been built to 
traditional Mercedes-Benz, 
bomb-proof quality stan- 
dards. It was as nippy and 
nimble as any small, power- 
steered runabout in town. 

Amazingly, it sustained 
lOOmph (161kphl on an auto- 
bahn with minimal noise, 
absolutely no feeling of 
stress and some power in 
hand. 

Gearing is quite tall at 
about 25mph/40kph per 
l.OOOrpm. On winding, hilly 
roads, it cornered and han- 
dled as capably as any of its 
far less lofty rivals. And the 
head, leg. hip and elbow 
room in the front and rear 
seats was what one would 
expect of a medlum/Iarge 
family saloon. (It has the 
same interior volume as a 
Mercedes-Benz C-Class.) 

For inspired, mould-break- 
ing design, the A-Class 
stands alongside such 
Immortals as the Ford Model 
T. Citroen traction avant. 
Willys Jeep, VW Beetle and 
BMC Mini. 

You step up Into the driv- 
ing seat and the view 
through the screen is typical 
of multi-purpose vehicles; all 
you can see are the parked 
wiper blades. Two of the live 
A-Class cars I tried had 


optional semi-automatic 
transmission, like that of the 
Saab 900 Sensonic or Ren- 
ault Clio Zoom. 

It uses the standard 
5-speed manual box with an 
automatic clutch, which 
takes up the drive smoothly 
and progressively and disen- 
gages momentarily for shift- 
ing gear. 

It seems a good compro- 
mise as it will be cheaper 
than the 5-speed fully auto- 
matic transmission (not 
available until next year) 
but makes driving in dense 
traffic almost as relaxed. 

No car has 
made a 
bigger 
impression 
on me 
this year 

nor does it affect fuel econ- 
omy. 

Early A-Class buyers will 
have a choice of two petrol 
engines, l.4-litre. 82 horse- 
power and 1.6-litre, 102 
horsepower. Two direct 
injection 1,689 cc turbo-die- 
sels. one producing 60 horse- 
power. the other 90 horse- 
power, will follow in 1998. 
The less potent A-160 turbo- 
diesel is to meet tax require- 
ments in some markets. 
Most countries. Britain 
included, will get only the 
more powerful A-170. Semi- 


automatic and fully 
automatic transmissions 
will be available with 
the turbo-diesel engines. 

In run-of-the-mill driving, 
the two petrol engines felt 
pretty much the same, 
though I thought the L4-litre 
even silkier than the 1.6-li- 
tre. However hard one 
pushed it, it just whirred 
softly. The 90 horsepower 
diesel muttered softly when 
idling and was noisier than 
the petrol engines only when 
accelerating hard. 

As it produces 20 per cent 

more torque (pulling power) 
than the larger of the two 
petrol engines at far lower 
revolutions, overtaking In 
fourth and fifth gears is 
rapid. Average fuel con- 
sumptions range from 40.9 
mpg (6.9 l/100kmj for the 
A-160 to 60 mpg <4.7 IflOOfcm) 
for the A-160 turbo-diesel. 
Because their exhaust emis- 
sions a re so clean - up to 40 
per cent below the relevant 
EU limits - the turbo-diesels 
will benefit from tax conces- 
sions in Germany. 

As a 4/5 seater, there is a 
reasonable amount of lug- 
gage space. The load floor 
can be extended by pushing 
the rear seat slightly for- 
ward. If you really need a 
huge amount of space, the 
back seats - and even the 
front passenger seat - come 
right out. 

Mercedes-Benz reckons 80 
per cent of the 200.000 
A-Class it wiU make each 
year will be bought by 
people who now own cars 


like Ford Escorts, Opel 
Astras and VW Golfs. It 
doubts many will buy a top 
spec automatic, air condi- 
tioned A-Class instead of a 
basic C-Class, even though 
the prices might seem 
uncomfortably close. 

The A-Class arrives in 
Britain next year. Prices of 
the 16,000 Mercedes-Benz UK 
expects to sell will start at 
between £13,500 and £14,000. 
On mainland Europe, an 
entry model is likely to cost 
little more than £10.000 - but 
that is with sterling riding 
high- If the pound remains 
at this level next year, Mer- 
cedes-Benz UK will probably 
add more goodies as stan- 
dard. not trim the price. 

In Belgium, where sales 
start in October, the basic 
A- 140 in Classic trim will 
cost BFr598,0QQ (£9,600). the 
A 160, BFr66Q,000. The Clas- 
sic A-170 turbodiesel - avail- 
able from March 98 - will 
cost BFr690,000 while elegant 
or avant-garde trims add 

BFr57,350. Semi-automatic 

transmission will cost Bel- 
gians BFr28,036, fully auto- 
matic transmission 
BFr56.07l and air condition- 
ing. BFrS0,&77. 

Assuming it is eligible, it 
is a foregone conclusion that 
the A-Class will win the 1998 
European Car of the Year 
contest by a distance. No car 
has made a bigger impres- 
sion on me this year. Like 
the Renault MOgaiie Scenic, 
it points to a future in which 
“one box” designs will be the 
norm. 


Sports Cars 

The Frogeye 
reincarnate 


Remember the old Sprite? Clive Fewins is glad to 
see a new and better version back on the roads 


O ne of the most 
popular sports 
cars from the late 
1950s is to make a 
comeback this summer. The 
Austin Healey Sprite, known 
affectionately in the classic 
car world as the “Frogeye". 
is to return to Britain's 
roads, albeit in a new and 
more powerful form. 

With a new name and a 
new engine, but almost iden- 
tical exterior to its illustri- 
ous predecessor, the Frogeye 
Supersprite conforms to all 
the latest UK emission and 
safety requirements. 

The return has been possi- 
ble because of a change in 
the British law on “type 
approval" licences. From 
July l. for the first time, 
individual cars can be tested 
by the Department of Trans- 
port for a fee of £200. 

Previously, only approvals 
for a blanket licence for 
mass market models were 
available. This could cost as 
much as £150.000 - a prohibi- 
tive figure for small compa- 
nies such as The Frogeye 
Car Company. 

Frogeye. with a staff of 
three and based in a tiny 
backstreet factory in Ryde. 
Isle of Wight, has produced 
54 vehicles since it was 
founded by Keith Brading in 
1955 as a specialist restorer 
of original Sprites. 

Between 1955 and 1961. 
nearly 50,000 of the original 
Austin Healey Sprites were 
produced at Longbridge, Bir- 
mingham. When the car was 
redesigned in 1962 to meet 
the demands of the US mar- 
ket it lost its characteristic 
“frog eyes" - the protruding 
front headlights. 

Brading and his team 
incorporated tbe headlights 
and the oval grill that gave 
tbe car its appeal in the 25 
completely new cars they 
have made for the Japanese 
market, where they have 
been selling for £25.000. 

“The Japanese are very 
hooked into originality and 
the importer pays the Japa- 
nese approval fees, so tbe 
arrangement has suited us 
weD." said Brading. 

The rest of the cars Brad- 
ing has produced over the ' 
past 12 years have been - 
remanufactured versions, 
using engines, gearboxes 
and back axles, and some- 
times tbe front suspension 
from original models. They 
have gone mainly to the UK 
and German markets. 

The new Frogeye Super- 
sprite will have a Rover 
K -Series 1.4 DOHC engine - 



the power unit used in the 
new MGF. It replaces the 
1275cc A-series engine, 
designed by the Austin car 
company and a derivative of 
the engine used in the origi- 
nal models. 

The version of this engine 
Frogeye used became obso- 
lete last year, and tn any 
case would not have passed 
the latest UK exhaust and 
emission regulations, said 
Brading. 

“Our Japanese agents 
were worried that they 
would not be able to con- 
vince customers that the 
new car was authentic, 
because it does not have an 
A-series engine. 

“They have told us that 
only after it has been bought 
by Britisb and German cus- 
tomers will Japanese enthu- 
siasts be prepared to buy the 
new model, so we really bad 
to get it type-approved in the 

UK. Barring a few minor 
modifications the approval is 
complete." 

The company has already 
received two orders for the 
Frogeye Supersprite, with its 
new engine, from Germany 
and the UK. 

“Neither customer has 
ever driven the car, so we 

regard this as a big boost for 

our reputation," said Brad- 
ing. 

The Frogeye Supersprite 
will provide a superior ride 
and much improved road 
holding to that of its famous 
predecessor, known in the 
classic car world for its 
bumpy ride and rather crude 
engineering. The new model 
also has a vastly improved 
performance over that of the 
Sprite. "The new power unit 
has a bhp or 103, as opposed 
to 43 in the origina]," said 
Brading. 

The Frogeye Supersprite 
will do 0450 in eight seconds 
and has a top speed of 120 
rnph. It has a glass fibre 
body, which is light and 


should avoid all the corro- 
sion problems associated 
witb the early versions of 
the car. 

“People today expect bet- 
ter performance and greater 
comfort and this is what we 
are providing. Tbe new 
model will also be capable of 
40 mpg.” said Brading. 

"1 regard it less of a rep- 
lica than a reincarnation. It 
has tbe authentic look and 
charisma of its much-loved 
predecessor and we think it 
will satisfy the nostalgia 
market as well as appealing 
to classic car enthusiasts." 

The company also has 
plans to sell tbe car. the 
basic version of which cost s 
£14.950. to the hire car mar- 
ket in resorts along the Med- 
iterranean coast 
■ Frogeye Car Company. 12 
East Street. Ryde, Isle of 
Wight P033 1JP. Tel: 
01983-616616. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Wine 


Chile 
tempts 
with rich, 
spicy 
surprises 

lands Robinson picks the best 
from an abundance of bargains 

O ne of the most Too many lnexpenslv 
surprising phe- Chilean whites available i 
nomena in Britain lack character an 
today's wine definition. Two honourabl 
market is that exceptions are Concha ; 



O ne of the most 
surprising phe- 
nomena in 
today's wine 
market is that 
so much excel lent-value 
wine is still being shipped 
from Valparaiso to Britain, 
despite the extent to which 
Chilean bodegas have 
recently been plundered by 
the booming American wine 
market, and by Californian 
bottlers anxious to fill the 
gap left by phylloxera’s pre- 
dations in northern Califor- 
nian vineyards. 

American importers have 
pounced with particular 
enthusiasm on any available 
Merlot and Chardonnay, for 
these are the current icons 
of the average American 
wine consumer. As well as 
cutting back on the propor- 
tion of Merlot shipped to 
Britain, this seems to have 
slowed what was. a year or 
two back, a remarkable qual- 
ity increase in Chilean white 
wine. 
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Too many Inexpensive 
Chilean whites available in 
Britain lack character and 
definition. Two honourable 
exceptions are Concha y 
Toro’s Casillero del Diablo 
Aconcagua Chardonnay 
1 MB, which is unusually 
rich and full for £439 (Full- 
ers, Victoria Wine soon and 
Thresher in September) and 
Erraznriz’s Casablanca 
rharriiinimy 1996 from their 
new Escuitura Estate In 
Casablanca (£8.99, Odd- 
bins). 

The Errazuriz Chardon- 
nay, a spicy, deep-flavoured, 
genuinely Interesting wine, 
was made using the yeasts 
naturally present in the 
atmosphere (as top Bur- 
gundy domain es do. for 
example) instead of the 
safer, techno option of 
using specially cultivated 
yeasts. 

As for Sauvignon Blanc, 
relative value from Chile 
and New Zealand seems to 
have come more into line 



Too many inexpensive ChSean whites lack character, but the reds stand taH 


□ow that NZ has a little 
more wine to sell. Sacred 
Hill's lively, limey Whitecliff 
Sauvignon Blanc 1996 from 
Hawke's Bay in the north 
island is a particularly good 
NZ buy at £6.99 from Majes- 
tic. (The price rises to £739 
next month.) 

Chile's strongest suit, 
without a doubt, is value in 
bordeaux-ish red, even if, 
post-American invasion, it 
may now have to be fleshed 
out with a bit of inexpensive 
Malbec. Just £3.49 will buy 
the perfectly respectable 
Rowan Brook Cabernet/ 


Malbec 1996 at Asda or the 
juicy Concha y Toro 
Merlot /Mai bee 1996 from 
Victoria Wine. 

Oddbins can offer two 
laughably approachable 1996 
Cabernets at £339: La Pal- 
ma's from Rapel (arriving 
any moment) and Luis 
Felipe Edwards Papilla from 
Colcbagua. They should 
probably be drunk young 
but are much more charm- 
ing than one would expect at 
this price. 

The Valdivieso winery Is 
producing stunning value at 
the moment, most notably a 


Cabernet which is rather 
more substantia] than the 
two above, £3.99 at Victoria 
Wine and £4.29 at Sains- 
bury’s. California has been a 
benign influence on this 
winery, in the form of wine- 
maker Paul Hobbs, who has 
wrought such magic for 
Nicolas Catena's wine 
empire across the Andes in 
Argentina. 

Valdivteso’s new Caballo 
Loco bottling has Its fans, 
and is certainly impressive 
for a Chilean red, but in the 
wide world of wine 
there are probably better, 


and certainly less oaky, 
ways to spend £9-95 (Wine 
Rack and Blbendum of Lon- 
don NW1). 

Isla Negra is another reli- 
able label, and another 
inspiring source of 1996 
Cabernet Sauvignon. in this 
case from Rapel via Waitrose 
at £4.35. This wine has a 
lovely balance of weight and 
acidity with nothing obtrud- 
ing except a few gentle tan- 
nins to stop perceptive con- 
sumers from drinking the lot 
immediately. 

Cue Cono Sur, a favourite 
on these pages, has some- 


how managed to hide a 
small consignment of 1996 
Chimbarongo Merlot from 
predatory Californians and 
has sold it cheaply enough 
far Victoria Wine to charge 
only £4.49 for it 
Concha y Toro, the giant 
company of which Cono Sur 
is a sort of diffusion label, 
continues to deliver some 
impressive bargains under 
its own name. A fiver will 
secure either of a pair of par- 
ticularly fruity, beguiling 
reds: Casillero del Diablo 
1995 Haipo Cabernet at 
Salisbury's, Victoria Wine, 


Fullers and Thresher in Sep- 
tember and the 
Explorer Casablanca Pinot 
Noir 1996 at Fullers in lim- 
ited quantities. 

Indeed, there is a Plethora 
of Chilean bargains at £4M. 
such as Thierry Villards 
well-structured Palmeras 
Estate oaked Cabernet from 
Safeway. Casa Porta's Oaked 
Genesis Vineyard Cabernet, 
also from Safeway, and Casa 
Porta’s aromatic, particu- 
larly convincing Cabernet 
Sauvignon 1996 from Odd- 
bins. . 

Luis Felipe Edwards 

Cabernet Reserva (K.99 
Majestic, £639 Tesco) offers 
a rare chance to taste a 
Chilean antique, a 1994, that 

is well-mannered if not 

obviously worth £3 more 
thaw the wines above. 

Much more stunning, ana 
definitely worth £839 from 
Safeway, is Casa Lapos- 
tolle’s 1994 Cuvie Alexandre 
Merlot. made with the sump- 
tuously ripe band of Michel 
Rolland of Pamerol. 

Oddbins’ Chilean cherry- 
picking has always been 
commendable and this is 
particularly evident in 
their selection of reds from 
£7 to £10. La Palma Reserve 
Merlot Rapel 1996 is com- 
mendably dense for £6.99 
and due in the UK any day, 
while for £1 more Vina 
Santa Isabel's 1996 Cabernet 
Sauvignon proves that Casa- 
blanca is not too cool to 
ripen Bordeaux’s most 
famous grape, even if this is 
a slightly New Zealand, 
minty style to keep rather 
thaw drink. 

Best of all, however, are 
two st unning Don Maximi- 
ano Reserve bott lings. The 
1995 Aconcagua Cabernet 
(much more impressive than 
the 1993 on sale at Victoria 
Wine) is £739 and expected 
at Oddbins in September, 
while the Merlot 1996 is 
listed at £939. 

Both were made by New 
Zealander Brian Bicknell 
and finished by new wine- 
maker Ed Flaherty, by Cono 
Sur out of Washington state 
fruit wines. 
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W indow shopping 
takes on real 
meaning in Sas- 
sari. This 
ancient university town and 
provincial capital of north- 
ern Sardinia boasts a lively 
market with two covered 
balls and a large open court- 
yard, around which are 
butchers' stalls, others sell- 
ing snails (a local speciality) 
and dairy produce. 

One hall is dedicated to 
fruits, vegetables and herbs; 
the other is awash with fish, 
including nurseryloads of 
young crabs. 

Some of the greatest 
enticements, however, are to 
be found in the narrow 


Cookery 


Sexual politics of the vegetable world 


stand for 5 mins. Then fold 
in the tomatoes, check sea- 
soning, cover and leave to 
stand for a few minutes 
more. Save sprinkled with a 
little dropped parsley. 


Philippa Davenport on the fresh, fragile maleness of a traditional Sardinian recipe 


streets that network the old- 
est quarter, around the 
cathedral and university. 

Only pedestrians, scooters 
and small cars can penetrate 
these alleys easily. My good 
friend Pietro Trentini negoti- 
ates them at a stately snail’s 
pace - not that he is a ner- 
vous driver, but for gastro- 
nomic pleasure. 


1 Fine & Rare Wines Limited | 

/ / \ \ Pall Mall Deposit 
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IMPORTANT PRICES INCLUDE 


SHIPMENT TO OUR LONDON BOND 



£ PER 

2BT5 

Bolestnid la Tonetlc: Sr Emihon Gid Cru draw 


£149 

Batumi Haul Brim 


£210 

Benmejour Bccor 


£264 

Belief ora Bdcicn St Emitian Cr Cru 


£121 

Bel grave; Ham Medoc 


£84 

BertiquettStEmOioaGnlCni 


£113 

Barndoor. Haw Medoc 


£81 

Bnntriir Ducni 


£176 

Colon Scgur 


£210 

Canon 


£239 

Comancrtr 


£118 

Cop de Mourlim Si EmUion Grd Cru Classc 


£131 

Cwruades de Lathe 


£130 

Cfcra L’Egiiac 


£136 

Clos du Marquis 


£200 

d'AnmUbac 


£128 

de Ounrbrun; Uriafti: de Pamerol 


£180 

Domuinc de Chevalier 


£193 

Dufixt Vivoo 


£124 

duTcnrc 


£103 

Fbtueral: Froosac 


£69 

Franc Moyne 


£118 

Gloria 


£136 

Grand ftartec Si EraiLion Grd Cru CJasse 


£139 

Grand Moyne: S« Enrilkm Grd Cm Cla»sc 


£247 

GnoBdLaiDse 


£298 

Hortevie Horn Medoc 


£79 

btepmxZcdeMapit 


£110 

b Contpandn St Emilicm Grd Cru 


£240 

Luton Rocha 


£167 

Lanesan 


£84 

Laras Ducrac St Emilmi Grd Cru Classc 


£129 

Lsnundc: Si EmilMR Gtd Cru Classc 


£163 

Lafour St Bounce Medoc 


£48 

le Bon Rhusit 


CIO 

IcBospSi Eflepile 


£79 

lei Cannes Hew Brian 


£168 

Lynch Bagea 


£295 

Lynch Mausers 


£122 

Mapjekrinc 


£235 

Maquis deTcnrei Margaux 


£131 

Mnncaillnu; Moolis 


£58 

Manbnwn: Margwx 


£121 

Moulin St Georges: Si EmUiooGnlCiu 


£180 

ftjujauu: Moolis 


£128 

Pavdton Rouge do CS Margaux 


£217 

Pkhon Boren 


£320 

Rxensac 


£103 

Ral Vsleohn: St Emdwfl Grd Cru 


£300 

Socbndo Mallet 


£17S 

1U»t 


£180 

Trooquoy Ldande: Si Estephe 


£66 

Troptong Mandw 


£280 

Viiginie de Vdsndraud 
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From behind the steering- 
wheel. window displays 
seem within touching dis- 
tance: with car windows 
wound down and shop doors 
left open, aromas waft freely 
and verbal exchanges Dow. 

Today's dinner is settled 
swiftly. To begin, there will 
be a risotto with courgette 
flowers, the blossoms chosen 
being fresh, fragile trumpets 
laid in shallow baskets. 

We discuss risotto versus 
orzotto. the barley variation 
on the theme, fashionable at 
present In parts of mainland 
Italy and in London. The 
finesse of an exquisitely 
made classic risotto is 
undeniable but if you share 
my love of barley's earthy 
mealiness, you will find this 
grain makes an interesting 
foil for sweetly fragile flow- 
ers. 

Floral supplies are assured 
if you grow courgettes your- 
self. Non-gardeners may find 
obtaining courgette flowers 
a problem in Britain. Some 
greengrocers will obtain 
them for those prepared to 
pay a hefty price. 

Why so rare and expen- 
sive? Blame sex. 


I had never wiped my 
mouth on a David Hock- 
ney illustration before. 
Nor. in fact, chosen 
from a Hockney menu; eaten 
off Hockney designed plates 
or been served by waiting 
staff wearing Hockney 
T-shirts and sweatshirts. 

This review of Salts Diner, 
Salts Mill. Saltaire (though 
not Saltshire, but "Yorkshire) 
between Leeds and Bradford, 
must come with the caveat 
that if you are not keen on 
Britain's greatest living art- 
ist then what follows is not 
for you. But for these who 
do find Hockney exciting, 
who enjoy the spectacular 
rejuvenation of a marvellous 
Victorian textile mill and 
who like to eat weD. Salts 
Mill is a remarkable venue. 

It should also be an obliga- 
tory destination for the com- 
mitted restaurateur. Today’s 
buzzwords in the business 
are simplicity and synergy. 
As they talk about possible 
new ventures, restaurateurs 
acknowledge that most cui- 
sines of the world can now 
be found In the UK - from 
Italian/Thai to southern 
Spanish mixed with north 
African - and there is such a 
proliferation of restaurants 
that we, the customers, are 
becoming spoilt for choice. 

The successful restaurants 
of tomorrow will have to 
offer either highly person- 
able but costly service or 
more than just food. 

Which is exactly what 
Salts Diner does. When Jona- 
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naieness of a traditional Sardinian recipe Sardinian macaroons 

The fruits* sovetj- for' dessert 
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EngUah and French cooks, 
if they use courgette flowers 
for culinary purposes, tend 
to plump for the females. 
The Italians regard this as 
an extravagant waste - 
because the female flowers 
only remain fresh while the 
courgettes growing behind 
them are so immature they 
lack any real flavour. 

To enjoy both flowers and 
vegetables at their best, the 
traditional Italian solution is 
to use the male flowers for 
floral cooking (picking them 
as soon as they have polli- 
nated the females). 

Readers in the neighbour- 
hood or Egfaam. Surrey, can 
take advantage of the Italian 
way of doing th in gs by visit- 


summer offerings include 
prickly stemmed (male) 
courgette flowers sold sin- 
gly, as you would buy them 
in Italy. 

To those who live else- 
where, I suggest talking to 
your local farm shop or 
nursery about the possibility 
of selling male courgette 
flowers once their pollen has 
been spent 

COURGETTE FLOWER & 
TOMATO ORZOTTO 
(Serves 4) 

I like to make this using 
male courgette flowers and 
courgettes that are ll-12cm 
long and weigh about 40g 
each. I have also made it 
using female flowers, com- 
plete with their infant vege- 
tables. Such mini-couigettes 
look pretty but at no more 
than 7.5cm long and weigh- 
ing less than 20 g each, taste 
is not their forte. A good 
(and cheaper) dish can be 
made using courgettes but 
no flowers - providing the 
vegetables are fine, fresh 
specimens. 

300g pearl barley; 20 cour- 


60g butter; 2tbsp olive, oil;. 
700ml boiling liquid (small 
glass of white wine plus 
stock); Parmiglano cheese; 
few tom basil leaves; 2tbsp 
chopped parsley. 

Soak the barley in plenty 
of cold water for several 
hours or overnight. Drain, 
rinse and drain again. 

If the courgette flowers 
have been organically grown 
and you are sure they are 
dean, it is probably enough 
to abate the trumpets to rid 
them of dust and insects. 
Otherwise wash the flowers 
by brief immersion in cold 
water, shake gently to drain 
well and dry. Pinch out the 
stamens, cut off the prickly 
stems and the base of the 
sepals (green caps). Then 
slice each flower in half, 
across the trumpet; put the 
deeply coloured petal tips on 
one plate and the paler, yel- 
low halves on another. 

Peel, seed and dice the 
tomatoes, cut the courgettes 
into large matchsticks, chop 
the herbs and reserve sepa- 
rately. Chop the shallots 
finely and sweat t h*™ gently 


serole. Meanwhile, drQp4he,,.fiud. in Britain. But to give a 


grain into a pan of fast-hofl- 
ing, well-salted water; boil 
for 15 minutes and drain 
welL 

Add the courgette match- 
sticks and the paler strips of 
courgette flowers to the soft- 
ened shallots. Turn to coat 


Sanliffifln flavour to summer 
puddings in the UK, here is a 
good way to make the most 
of the mainland I talian nec- 
tarines now plentiful in the 
shops. 

First, let the fruit ripen for 
a few days at room tempera- 


with fat, fry for 1-2 mins and . ture. When their scent 
season. Add the parboiled warms lip enough to suggest 


barley and pour on the boil- 
ing liquid, all at once. 

Cook at a moderate sim- 
mer, without a lid but stir- 
ring often, for 12-15 mins 
until the liquid has been 
absorbed or evaporated and 
the grain is cooked to your 
liking in a syrupy risotto 
style. (If the mixture dries 
out too fast add a splash 
more boiling stock.) Two or 
three minutes before the 
end, stir in the richer-col- 
oured strips of courgette 
flowers. Itbsp parsley and 
about 2tsp of shredded basil 
leaves. 

To finish, switch off the 
heat stir in 30g or so of 
freshly grated Parmiglano 
(and a nugget more butter if 
you like). Cover and leave to 


Restaurants 


Eating with Hockney 

Nicholas Lander satisfies his appetite for fine food and art at Salts Mill 



than 300 Hockney paintings, 
lithographs and collages, 
with more arriving every 
month- 

The Dina sits somewhat 
incongruously between a 
furniture showroom and The 
Home, an upmarket shop 
run by Jonathan's brother 
Robin. But so Imposing and 
evocative is the industrial 
architecture that within the 


duces five different types; 
there are half-a-dozen pasta 
dishes; and the traditional 
diner dishes such as a Salt 
burger or pastrami and salt 
beef on rye. 

More distinctive are the 
north of En gland specialities 
such as North Yorkshire 
Stnoked chicken salad; cro- 
que monsieur made with 
home-roasted Cumbrian 


Diner there is no feeling of ham; and a grilled Cumber- 


cream cheese and a 21n tall 
scone. The Diner is not 
licensed but operates a 
friendly BYO policy. 

The Dina has to fulfil 
three criteria for Silver. 
“The food has to be good, the 
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their skins can ~be stripped 
without tearing the flesh, 
peel them* Cut. the flesh 
from the 'stones in crescent 
moon slices^ and dress with 
two parts of freshly squeezed 
o ra nge juice to one part of 
lemon plus a sprinkling of 
sugar. 

Serve without cream, 
handing round Sardinian 
macaroons or amaretti, the 
sort that are large, slightly 
squidgy, intensely almondy 
and not too sweet These are 
not sold by British retailers, 
as far as I know, bet they 
are available to restaura- 
teurs from Danmar Interna- 
tional and to the public by 
mail order from Danmar 's 
sister company, Take It 
From Here (tel: 01784-477812). 


service quick and we have to 
offer great value for money." 
he explains. “If you try and 
charge more than £439 for a 
main course around here, 
you enter dangerous terri- 
tory." 

Our meal met all these cri- 
teria, a credit to chef Jona- 
than Greenwood. 

■ The Diner. Salts MSI, Vic- 
toria Rood, Saltaire, Shipley. 
West Yorkshire BDlS 3LB. 
Tel: 01274-531161 Open seven 
days 10 am to 6pm; 210212 for 
three courses. 
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Hockney sketched the logo 
for The Diner 

than Silver bought the 13m 
square foot mill in 1987 and 
installed a gallery, his inten- 
tion was to serve little more 
than the usual tea, coffee 
and cakes. As bis friendship 
with Hockney developed (it 
began in 1362 when, as a 13- 
year-old schoolboy. Silver 
wrote to Hockney asking for 
an illustration for the class 
magazine), it generated the 
need for more wall space to 
hang the large, Impressive 
canvases and the Dina came 
into existence on the mill's 
second floor. Today, the 
ground floor contains more 


being cramped. 

The original flagstone 
floors are intact, as are the 
large windows which flood 
the restaurant with natural 
light. The high ceiling is 
supported by cast-iron pil- 
lars, painted white and blue, 
and there are tall plants 
everywhere. The free-stand- 
ing bar, pizza oven, walk-in 
fridges and cooking area 
form a large L in front of the 
windows, leaving the main 
area free for large round 
tables and space for children 
to run around. 

It was a 12-year-old in our 
party who succinctly 
summed up the menu. "It 
has everything on it that I 
love to eat - now I can't 
make my mind up what to 
order." The pizza oven pro- 


land sausage with pickled 
cabbage and mashed potato 
that the menu prudently 
describes as "very filling”. 

Desserts come on another 
Hockney card and include 
trencherman’s servings of 
bread and butter and sticky 
toffee puddings, four differ- 
ent cakes, including tradi- 
tional carrot cake with 
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Expefthc and Security. 

We also buy and sell 
cases of fine wines. 

Mormon Tint Wings PLC. 
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No-one in the UK sold 
more en pzxmeur 1995. 

We shall have (he beat 
allocations of 1996. 

Contact the proven 
market leaders. 

Phone or fax for our offer. 

TeL 0171 821 2000 

Fax. 0171 821 2020 
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PROPERTY / OUTDOORS 


L ondon's most popular 
residential neighbour- 
hood evolved as a 
result of the Great 
Exhibition of 18SL Up 
to then, Kensington was a mix of 
market gardens and occasional 
villas. The exhibition trans- 
formed it into the home of Lon- 
don's great museums and some 
of the city's smartest residents. 
The handsome stucco tpr-raw** , 

crescents and squads of Queen’s 
Gate, Onslow Gardens and The 
Boltons were built In its wake. 
Kensington never looked bade. Is 
it possible that the Millexmimn 
Exhibition in 2000 ran do the 
same for Greenwich? 

So far. all eyes in Greenwich 
have been focused on Richard 
Rogers' spaceship dome which 
will house the Mirimninm Expe- 
rience. Now that the government 
has thrown its weight behind the 
project, the transport system and 
services necessary to handle the 
project's expected 12m visitors 
are under urgent construction. 

The government’s one stipula- 
tion is that the project must have 
a long-term use. While argu- 
ments are waged over the rela- 
tive merits of a convention cen- 
tre, theme park or sports arena, 
the rest of the peninsula is plan- 
ning its own long-term future. 

Earlier this month a develop- 
ment competition was launched 
to create Britain's first proper 
urban village in Greenwich- The 
best of Britain's housebuilding, 
environmental and technical 
expertise is being asked to pro- 
duce a community of nearly 1.000 
homes, with caffes, pubs, shops, a 
school and a health centre. 

The Millennium Village is part 
of a masterplan for the mile-long 
peninsula which culminates in 
the exhibition dome. The plan is 
a concerted- attempt to avoid the 
piecemeal, ragbag development 
style of its Docklands neighbours 
- the Me of Dogs and Surrey 
Quays. 

English Partnerships, which 
owns the Greenwich site, along 
with its development and resi- 
dential consultants, is deter- 
mined to create a sense of place. 
It wants a proper streetscape, 
with roads which lead some- 
where and link areas together; a 
riverside which presents a coher- 
ent, urban face to the water, it 
wants to build a place where 
people can work, rest and play 
within their own neighbourhood 
with the lowest possible reliance 
on the car. 

A mix of private and social 
housing is planned, rather than 
the present fashion for ghettoes. 
There will be houses with private 
outdoor space, as well as flats 
with communal gardens. There 
will be the. architectural freedom 






MiU Minium Villaae 





The area covered 
by the competition 


A computer depiction of the MSIeraiium Exhibition Dome superimposed on Greenwich peninsula 
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The millennium Utopia 

Anne Spackman sees South Kensington as a model for the Greenwich masterplan 


to build lofts or traditional ter- 
races, in glass or in brick, but not 
to build rows of suburban boxes. 

The model for this modern Uto- 
pia? Kensington. 

English Partnerships has 
turned to London’s other exhibi- 
tion-influenced neighbourhood 
for inspiration. The idea is not to 
copy Kensington's architecture, 
but to learn from its street lay- 
outs, building heights and den- 
sity levels. The result is a strong 
grid-like pattern of roads, rather 
than the ribbon and cul-de-sac 
developments of the 1970s and 
1980s housing estates. 

Savills, English Partnerships' 
residential consultant, has 
counted up Kensington's garden 
squares and parks, the corner 
shops, hairdressers and pubs, to 
see how a lively, successful 
neighbourhood organises itself. 
Developers will be expected in 
the first stage of the competition 
to demonstrate their understand- 


ing of this holistic philosophy 
and their ability to deliver it. 
rather than to submit designs. 

The centre of the residential 
area features a green ‘Tung’* run- 
ning down, the peninsula into a 
50 acre riverside park, which is 
the central feature of the Millen- 
nium Village. Some of the most 
prestigious and expensive hous- 
ing is likely to be set in and 
around the park. Names being 
mentioned as potential partici- 
pants in a development consor- 
tium include Berkeley Homes, 
the housebuilder, and Northacre, 
whose developments have set 
new price levels in areas such as 

Kensing ton. 

Will this ambitious scheme 
work? 

It has two big disadvantages 
when compared to Kensington 
150 years ago. First, instead of 
trees. Hills and market gardens, 
Greenwich peninsula is a barren, 
brown, former gasworks site. 


Without the work being under- 
taken to decontaminate the site, 
it would not be financially viable 
for housebuilding. Future resi- 
dents and their surveyors will 
need to be convinced that the site 
has been properly cleaned up. If 
there is a suspicion of contamina- 
tion in the parks or gardens, the 
scheme will be ruined. 

Second. Greenwich is not in 
the heart of London, bordering 
top-of-the-range Belgravia. It lies 
between the emerging Docklands 
zone of Canary Wharf and the old 
town of Greenwich. 

Greenwich's greatest handicap 
in the past has been its lack of 
good transport - particularly the 
absence of an underground rail 
connection. The new Jubilee Line 
station just south of the dome 
will solve part of that problem. 
But a lot depends on that one 
station. Unless some form of 
guided bus or similar transit sys- 
tem is built along the peninsula. 


the tube station is likely to 
become a taoneypot for car driv- 
ers across the area. 

On the positive side, the old 
town of Greenwich and its neigh- 
bour Blackheath are popular 
places for London families to 
live. If the Millennium Village 
wants to attract some of those 
families on to the peninsula, 
there is no better magnet than a 
good school. English Partner- 
ships might consider talking to 
the private sector, which is 
totally unrepresented in this part 
of London. The new schemes 
planned for Canary Riverside on 
the Isle of Dogs could deliver 
some potential extra pupils. 

The Millennium Village also 
has the advantage of good tim- 
ing, Just five years ago such a 
scheme would have been incon- 
ceivable. Now the capital is 
enjoying price rises of 14) to 20 
per cent a year and there are few 
good homes on the market. 


Also, there is growing confi- 
dence that modern architects can 
deliver attractive buildings, like 
the new restaurant in the Oxo 
Tower, with its walls of glass, 
and Richard Rogers' new Monte- 
vetro building, a steel and glass 
wedge of apartments being built 
in Battersea, rather than the bru- 
tal concrete structures which 
blighted modernism's reputation 
in the 1960s. 

There is no intention uf creat- 
ing a village of glass and steel in 
Greenwich. Although the Richard 
Rogers partnership are master 
planners, they have been 
appointed to ensure a consistent 
quality rather than style. "This 
will not be Milton Keynes, where 
you have experimental buildings 
which are commercially umlabie 
and which no one wants to live 
in.” says Victoria Mitchell of Sav- 
ills. If asked to give a real-life 
example of a successful urban 
village, the consultants have few 


sugjfsl iuns. Celebration, the Dis- 
ney resident ial development in 
Florida, is about as close as any- 
one gets 

The rc:ison i.s that urban vil- 
lages are difficult to ilo well. 
They have in n-concile conflict- 
ing interests: the desires of 
wealthy home-buyers and the 
need for social housing, the urge 
to drive and the need to reduce 
traffic levels. 

English Partnerships is about 
to appoint its key people on the 
project. Getting those appoint- 
ments right will he crucial to 
maintaining the balance between 
the urban village ideal and com- 
mercial realities. 

Professor Roy Porter, author of 
the acclaimed work London: A 
Social History, believes this is a 
tremendous opportunity. He says: 

“There is a vision that Loudon is 
bursting at the seams, and yet 
here Is this gigantic wasteland. I 
was born and brought up in that 
area and I didn't even know it 
existed. 

"The Great Exhibition of 1S51 
made a permanent transforma- 
tion of South Kensington. Simi- 
larly, in Greenwich, they are 
shaping a part of London for gen- 
erations to come." 


Gardening 

Keeping 
order on 
the border 

Robin Lane Fox favours a surge 
of energy in late July if growth 
impetus is to be maintained 


T he roses are taking 
a breather and you 
are probably think- 
ing likewise, look- 
ing forward to a break. My 
gardening life is a battle 
against breaks anywhere in 
Lhe flowerbeds' year. When- 
ever I go away, my aim is 
[bat the borders should not 
have gone quiet first 
The art of prolonging the 
show is essential to worth- 
while gardening. It needs 
forethought one small surge 
af energy before late July 
and a willingness to think, 
beyond yet more bedding 
slants as emergency altema- 
dves. It takes years for a 
sarder to evolve, but the 
nost promising fact about 
ny borders' evolution is 
■ha t they do not lose their 
mpetus by late July. 

It is, I fear, more than a 
■natter of choosing plants, 
ram a list. Many gardeners 
lodge the task, but they 
>ught to roll up their 

ileeves and cut back thor- 
mghly almost everything 
hat's had its day "by the end 
>f June. 

Hardy geraniums are ever 
pare popular, but most 
nake a miserable impres- 
sion in late summer. Almost 
ill of them are tidier and 
lappier if they are cut right 
lack to their main tuft of 
eaves at ground level after 
lowering. I first noticed this 
when one of our college's 

emporary gardeners cele- 
brated the acquisition of a 
tew rotary mower by run- 
ting it over a long stretch of 
fej-anium Kashmir White in 
he front of a flowerbed 
idjolning the lawn. 
Curiously, it responded 
tith elegant vigour, throw- 
ng up. neat, new growth 
ifter its unrequested addi- 
Itm to the mowing routine 
a early July. Those popular 
elations of Geranium Pra- 
ense or sylvaticum respond 


likewise. So do most forms 
of catmint, disappearing 
perennial popples and the 
ever-present Alchemilla, 
which seeds Itself atro- 
ciously if you do not cut it 
back in the next fortni gh t 

Begin, th**" , by levelling 
and cutting. Then, ask your- 
self how much of the border 
is still to come into its own 
before it is rescued by Mich- 
aelmas daisies. T.lfp is qui- 
eter after the roses, but the 
conventional wisdom Is that 
borders look better with 
every hotter colouring as 
the year advances. Perhaps 
they do. but I continue to 
like the contrast between 
strong yellows, reds and 
pure whites. 

Much the best value in 
late summer are the forms 
of daisy-flowered Helenium. 
which flower twice if you 
deadhead them. Varieties 
have multiplied, as you can 
discover from the good cata- 
logue of Four Seasons, Fom- 
cett St Mary, Norwich, but I 
remain loyal to the wide- 
spread Moerheim Beauty. It 
loves my dry, rather poor 
soil and covers itself with 
two or three flushes of won- 
derfully rich deep red-brown 
flowers. It looks brilliant 
beside a late white, perhaps 
the less rampant form of the 
florist's popular Achillea. 
Perry’s White is the one to 
buy, a hard white which 
grows anywhere and can be 
c<m trolled easily by dig gi ng 
off r unn ers with a spade. 

An alternative would be 
the August mainstays, the 
tall, white Anemone Japon- 
ica forms. Everybody com- 
ments on their eventual 
-willingness to grow in 
shade, but we find that they 
will also spread in full sun 
in dry, light conditions. 

Sky blue and clear-golden 
yellow are another pair 
which light up life. The yel- 
lows are easily found in the 



Strang and cont ras t ing : the famous White Admiral of the Phloxes is ever faithful in late summer 


family Helianthus, of which 
Lemon Queen is the most 
vigorous and most pale and 
Capenoch Star the richest of 
the shades available. By 
accident, mine go well with 
a rather neglected type Her- 
baceus Clematis called Hera- 
cleiforia Davidiana WyevaJe, 
It makes quite a tough cen- 
tral stock and sends em- 
phatic green leaves before 
the stems of scented blue 
flowers appear in August 
It needs a year or two to 
settle in. but I find it very 
easy and obliging and relish 
the scent in late summer. If 
you want to block out a gap 
up to a height of 3ft, a group 
of this strong clematis is an 
excellent possibility. When 
frosts come, it dies away at 
once, to a miserable black, 
refuting those who believe 
that borders should be left 


untidied until February so 
as to profit from the ghostly 
beauty of death and the soft- 
ening outlines of frost. 
Wyevale looks hideous from 
late November onwards. 

O f course, late 
summer is al- 
ready focused on 
Phloxes. This 
year is the first one in five 
which has given them a fair 
chance by producing the 
rain which they love during 
their main growing season. 
Again, the famous white 
variety. White Admiral, is 
outstandingly strong and a 
wonderful contrast for the 
emerging strong colours of 
August. It never lets me 
down and I wish that breed- 
ers would make more use of 
it in their continuing 
attempts to improve and 


alter the colours elsewhere 
in the family. 

It looks excellent beside 
the taller forms of Crocos- 
mia. especially the deep red 
Lucifer. All the colours 
among Crocosmias are 
enchanting and we are still 
coming to terms with the 
possible hardiness of the 
more exotic forms on offer. 

Meanwhile, I still give 
ample space to the tall, old 
dark red variety which most 
nurseries call Curt onus Pan- 
iculatus. Some of the 
experts rank it with Crocos- 
mia. but such expertise is 
slow to spread and it would 
be a pity to miss this admi- 
rable plant for the back row 
of most borders. Its sheaves 
of long, green leaves are 
impressive and never bide 
the dark red Oowers on 
their wiry stems. I notice 


A-Z Boweal Cotoctfcm 

how this old form lasts lon- 
ger in flower than some of 
the more brilliant modern 
developments. 

1 emphasise these variet- 
ies for keeping the border 
going because it is silly to 

spend such effort on weed- 
ing, edging and feeding 
early in the year, only to 
find that the garden is more 
or less over when the old 
roses have gone brown and 
people are thinking about 
summer holidays. None of 
these possibilities is diffi- 
cult, but some are still 
neglected or forgotten in the 
rush to buy half-hardy fill- 
ing for pots and empty beds. 

Cut back the earlier layers 
and be sure you have 
planted for the 3'<s months 
of artistry which are far 
from a postscript to the sea- 
son. 


Fishing 

Unseen, save 
for the angels 

Hugh Dickinson dreams of 
jewels in bleak waters 


T he two lochs below 
the lodge were 
famous in those 
days for their sea 
trout. Stuffed specimens of 
over 91b lay lugubriously in 
glass cases in the gun room. 
While the rest of the party 
went off to shoot grouse. 1 
flogged those famous waters 
for four days accompanied 
by Mr Mackay at the oars 
looking and sounding more 
lugubrious than any fish. We 
caught nothing and saw 
nothing except a Great 
Northern Diver. 

On the fifth day the guns 
planned to go up to the 
mountain tops to shoot ptar- 
migan. 

Looking at the map I saw 
a strange Y-shaped loch 
tucked right up in the 
heights between two peaks. 
No one had fished it in living 
memory hut there was a 
rumour that it had been 
stocked with char. 1 said 1 
would give It a try. to the 
amusement of my host. 

We climbed for over two 
hours up incredibly steep 
tracks, plagued by midges 
until the sun brake through 
and the panorama of moun- 
tains, lochs, the const and 
distant islands lay burnished 
far below us. I diverted from 
the party along a path which 
sidled along the mountain, 
round a shoulder to find the 
hidden loch. At the farther 
end, where the water edged 
into the mountain side, there 
was a 300ft cliff. I watched a 
peregrine slip away from 
some hidden eyrie. 

The loch was unlike any 
other 1 bad Ashed. It was far 
above the peat line so the 
water was as clear and still 
as glass and the strangest 
ice blue colour. Finding a 
small rocky promontory over 
a deep inlet I started to fish, 
knowing that 1 would catch 
nothing, but happy to be 
alone in such an awesome 
place. 

Suddenly I felt cold. 
Looking round I saw the 


mist rolling down the hill- 
side like a giant duvet. In 
three minutes the sun was 
gone and I was chilled to the 
bone. Then by same strange 
acoustic effect of the cloud 
and the cliff the voices of my 
companions were all about 
me. They were at least two 
miles away but I could hear 
every’ word they said as if 
they were no more than 50 
yards ofT in the* fog. When 
they fired, their gunshots 
were like naval cannonades 
and 1 ducked instinctively. 

I was so startled that 1 had 
entirely forgotten my fly far 
out on the loch. As 1 reeled it 
in a fish took it. and three 
minutes later 1 found myself 
gazing at a creature so 
incredibly beautiful that 1 
could hardly believe my 
eyes. In that austere land- 
scape of khaki and grey this 
jewel was a miracle. It was 
brilliant blue and orange 
with a crimson streak and 
hints of emerald and gold. 
I've had the same sensation 
of revelation on finding a 
gentian below the snowline. 

As tenderly as 1 could I 
extracted the hook and 
slipped my little miracle 
back into the icy water. It 
lay for a minute in my hand 
gasping. Then it vanished. 

On my way back down the 
mountain 1 found a small 
lochan with a single water 
lily pad in the middle. Idly I 
cast a fly to land beside it 
There was a huge splash and 
a beautiful brown trout 
came to the net shortly fol- 
lowed by his brother, both 
one ounce under 21b - posi- 
tive monsters for those hill 
lochs. My companions were 
suitably impressed and 
grateful at supper. I didn't 
tell them about the char. 

Lying awake on winter 
nights in the south of 
England I sometimes think 
of those sw imming jewels in 
their bleak northern waters, 
unknown, unseen except 
perhaps by the angels. And I 
smile in the dark. 


Residential property advertising can be 
found on pages XIV, XV, and XIX 
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A s Old Father 
Thames prog- 
resses through 
southern Eng- 
land with the 
lazy loops of a large snake, 
there is always a surprise 
round the corner. The ever- 
changing scenery and river 
life are pure delight. I 
returned to the Thames at 
Staines to catch a Salter’s 
boat to Windsor, waiting 
with some senior citizens 
and a French family, it was 
45 minutes late. It seemed 
the skipper had not bothered 
to leave Windsor punctually. 
But the river soon soothed 
xny irritation, as Mary Stuart 
chugged up stream, oblivi- 
ons of the aircraft from 

Heathrow. 

As we passed under the 
M25, how restful it was on 
the water. Here was another 
Ufe. Plenty would agree. On 
the tidal stretch from Ted- 
dington to the North Sea, 
the river is full of white plas- 
tic cruisers crewed by cou- 
ples in their 50s or 60s, the 
man usually topless. Such 
mflffhinpw might to be OUt at 
sea. Here they look too big 
and powerful, but the canal 
boats - bright with brass, 
paint and flowers - suit the 
scale of the river, and occa- 
sional steam launches are a 
nostalgic treat 
The locks mark the stages 
of the voyage, emphasising 
how pointless it is to fret 
about time. The boats wait 
their turn. The water wells 
up when the lock keeper 
opens the sluice - electri- 
cally. One rises to find a new 
river, and glorious lock gar- 
dens of sweet peas, roses and 
Lobelia. Signs on the keep- 
er's cottages record peak 
floods. 

After the M25, we passed 
the flat meadows of Runny- 
mede, home of liberty where 
King John signed the Magna 
Carta, gently brushing the 
ducks from our way. At Old 
Windsor Lock we entered a 
narrow channel - or cut - to 
reach an expanse of placid 
water beside the royal 
estates at Windsor. This year 
the Queen is growing sweet 
com. On the hill above is 
her fairytale castle, to the 
right elegant Eton chapel. 

After lunch we left Wind- 
sor for Marlow on Salter’s 
Mapledurham, again late. 
But cheering sights started 
at once. Windsor racecourse 
has a landing stage for punt- 
ers coming by water, and the 
river is full of swans and 
ugly duckling cygnets. 




The Nfinstreis at Bray: the mlddto section has a 7511 Thames river frontage 


On the Thames 


A slow boat away 
from the fast track 

Gerald Cadogan finds there is no messing about on this river 


Past Boveney lock is 
green, wooded country. On 
the Thames, slow movement 
becomes an end in itself. 
From time to time we passed 
marinas, hotels and expen- 
sive rlverbank bouses, often 
in a semi-Swiss, half-tim- 
bered style marking the 
Edwardian expansion of 
Thames leisure. 

Our next landmark was 
the solid tower of Bray 
church. Nearby are Michel 
Roux’s Waterside Inn and 
grand villas - Tudoresque, 
Spanish hacienda or Scandi- 
navian functional - for 
people who can afford to eat 
at the local. After Maiden- 
head. wooded hills rose to 
our right, while to our left 


were turn-of-the-century 
piles of red brick and green 
copper domes. Suddenly the 
pile to beat them all - Sir 
Charles Barry’s Itali&nate 
Cliveden - appeared high on 
the hffls through a clearing 
in the trees. I imagined its 
spectacular views down to 
the valley as we passed river 
cottages on the estate and its 
Victorian boat house, and 
looked up to a belvedere that 
could have been in Rome. 

In the water meadows in 
the evening sun Cookham 
lock was a dreamy surprise, 
quiet, surrounded by trees 
and away from houses. We 
ambled on to the p re t ty vil- 
lage of Cookham. famous for 
artist Stanley Spencer, and 


Bourne End (convenient for 
the M40). The river then 
makes a large bend in the 
flood plain. A flock of geese 
rushed off the meadow into 
the water. On the bank stood 
a heron considering its sup- 
per, beside a No Fishing 
notice. 

The premium for a prime 
property fronting on to the 
river, with a mooring, has 
risen to 50 per cent from 33 
per cent two years ago, says 
Martin Chester of Hamptons 
(01628-485234). Houses for 
sale are few. 

At Bray, he offers a house 
on the backwater behind 
Monkey Island for over 
£500.000, and the middle part 
of a mansion called The Min- 


strels with a 75ft frontage on 
the main river for £550.000. 

At Cookham. a whole man- 
sion with frontage and two 
acres costs £995,000 or pay 
£35,000 for a 37ft mooring, 
both through Andrew Mfl- 
som (01628-522666) - or 
£160,000 for a mooring plus a 
houseboat and two garages 
at Bourne End (Hamptons). 
Flats in a new development 
there run from £210,000 for 
two bedrooms to £415,000 for 
a three-bedroom duplex (Mil- 
som). Near Marlow John D 
Wood (01865311522) is selling 
an Edwardian house in the 
woods on the slopes above 
the river for £550,000. Buyers 
will still have to find their 
mooring. 


On the Move 


Just tile job for 
the Gondoliers 


Gerald Cadogan goes all Gilbert and Sullivan 


D ownriver from 
Staines, a 1.5 
acre i sland in the 
Thames is for 
at Weybridge in Sur- 
rey. D’Oyly Carte Island 
belonged to Sir Richard 
D’Oyly Carte of the Savoy 
hotel and the Savoy opera 
company - famous for Gil- 
bert and Snllivan, who 
rehearsed here. The island’s 
large house needs restora- 
tion. Access is by a foot- 
bridge or by boat - a gon- 
dola maybe? Price from 
Curchods (01872-462000) or 
Harrods Estates (0171-225 
6506) is £ 2 m- 

Bold brief 

A few miles away, 
another distinguished Sur- 
rey house is for sale. The 
modernist architect Sir Ray- 
mond McGrath designed St 
Arm’s Court near Chertsey 
In 1936 for landscape archi- 
tect Christopher TnnnartL 
His brief was to integrate a 
bold new house with the old 
formal garden Tonnard was 
reviving on the site. 

The result is striking. The 
house is a low cylinder or 
drum, like Caste! SanFAn- 
gelo in Rome, in white 
painted co n cre t e and metal- 
framed glass - which give a 
jaunty, seaside feel with 
masses of light and fresh 
air. It sits on high ground in 
eight acres, which include 
an 18th century coach 
house and temple, a 200- 
year-old wisteria outside 
the window, and a modern- 
ist sw imming pool that 
needs work. 

This unusual building, 
listed grade H. close to the 
M25/M3 interchang R, and its 
old surrounds are an offer 
for £1.25m from Knight 
Frank (0171-629 8171) or Sav- 
111s (0171-499 8644). 

Wright on 

Still in Surrey: Frank 
Lloyd Wright did not come 



A fatuity seaside feet St Ann's Court in Chertsey bu» In 1937 



The OM School at Church Preen: a bargain by Norman Shaw 


over from the US to design 
Betterwords at Camberley, 
but it is so closely modelled 
on his work that it Is a 
top-notch pastiche. Remind- 
ing me of a Wright house in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, it shows 
his typical features - low 
projecting roofs, clerestory 
windows, rooms merging 
into each other, a geometry 
of. emphatic horizontal ter- 
races contrasting with the 
vertical bulk of the chim- 
ney, and a minute concern 
for the detail of good 
craftsmanship. But it was 
not built until the early 
1980s. 

. It has five bedrooms and 
a swimming pool and, in a 
true Wright way, sits in a 


wood - as does the house in 
Ohio. The price from 
McCarthy Holden (01276- 
681186) is £460.000. 

little gem 

Far a bargain in buying a 
house by a name architect 
one must go to Shropshire. 
In 1872, Norman Shaw 
desiffted The Old School at 
Church Preen (near Church 
Stratton) at the foot of Wen- 
lock Edge. His use of stone, 
half-timbering and tiles 
results in a little gem of 
Victorian England. And its 
price, now listed grade IT*, 
is a month-watering 
£146,950 from Christopher 
Marts (01743-241615). 
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Frank LU 
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Hampshire 

Andover 7 miles. Winchester 10 miles. London 60 miles. 
(Distances approximate) 

An outstanding commercial agricultural estate 
3 farmhouses, 13 farm cottages, 13 estate cottages, 

3 ranges of modem and traditional farm buildings. 

About 1,328.41 acres (537.60 hectares) of IACS eligible arable land. 
About 240 acres (97 hectares) of pasture. 

Fishing on the River Test and River Bourne. 

Partridge and pheasant shoot 
In all about 1,829 acres (740.27 hectares) 

(As a whole or in 27 lots) 

Joint Agents: Simmons & Sons, Basingstoke (01256) 840077 
Knight Frank, Hungerfbrd (01488) 682726 or London 0171-629 8171 


(CRHflMS&S) 


Lacy Scott and KnightI 


SUFFOLK 

LOVELY TIMBERED BOUSE 
3 Mika Stowmarkw Station 
Rural Village Setting. 

About 1/3 Acre. 4 Receptions. 
RjKtjen (Agal. Utility. Sun Lounge, 
4 Beds, Bathroom etc. Veranda 
for Views, Double Garage. 
Small Workshop. 

£225400 

ACROSS VILLAGE GREEN 
Period Farmhouse. 

2 Miles A14 and Stowmaiket Station 
About l Acre, •> Reception. 
Farmhouse Kitchen, 4 Beds. 
Bam and Offices 

oawoo 


Tel: tOI449. (,12384 
F;iv. (OU4‘)i (.771S5 



22 Street. 

Hunjicrford, Berkshire RG17 0M 


20 Hanover Square 
London U 1R 0AH 


BUCKS 

35 MINS MARYLEBONE 
Less than ooe mite from 
Ctaalfoot & Latimer station. 

NEW luxury home-over 6JJ00 sq. ft. 
plus triple garage -ready 
Tor occupation August- 
in the MANOR HOUSE style with 
GRAND HALL. 5 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, folly equipped kitchen, 
breakfast room, 5 double 
BEDROOMS. 5 BATHROOMS, 
dra w i n g rooms. 

SELF CONTAINED FLAT: living 
room, kitchen, bedroom, tbovet room. 
Almost one acre of Motherly garden. 
£950,600. 

Rcrar plans, spec ere 
wwwxobxuui-greenxota or 
tel: 01494 871991. 


ARGENTINA 

Province of Formosa 


For Sale 



Suitable for agricultural development under irrigation 
68 £■ of froatage eato Bwr Btrto^Jaw&tod wafer crtrac&m. 

I for G*m rad Rire. OmmscSH Loan * Rw* 

Tropical Wagfc CddGaAgftg 

■THE MLB GROUP< 


Maiut Lead an m Rural Real bun and RbateoSbvku 


I QALHAMPTON MANOR ESTATE 
Nr CASLE CARY, SOMERSET 



| DefigttiM, newty renovated vfape parted 
house, easy access 
Londo ra PtymouthlBnatoL 4 beds, 3 
racsptt, ned and equipped UArfcbt 
room, sop earn, mature garden, i acre 
paddock. 

Adrtr- 

Thraa Counties ftxtperfy Company 
Tel: (01863)34068 
Fmc (01863) 31190 




DORDOGNE 

Bsaufiu! chateau dating from 
1400, sympathetically 
restored by English owners, * 
Courtyard, ptgeorber, ancient! 
bread oven, grounds, 
pod. £450,000. 

0033 553 571295 or 
Fax; 0033 553 61 7996 


2 JEWELS 
IN UMBRIA 

Rome 15 HRS, Florence 2 HRS 
Asfrmnfng, irighfy publicised, 
c on v e r ted F/Hse, E500K. 

Magnificent restored FyHse, 2500 
eepafaroiive trees. 1 hr North 
of Rome, £840k. 

For details o! other etc. retail 
estate in Umbrianuscany 
contact 

Spence Architect stueflo 
( ftLSpence RTBA ) 

Teh +39 337 925 587 
Fate 39 758 780 223. 
Mte^/www^iotlaUfgttebiguBo/ 


TOR SALE M TENERYE- A fine house, 
suitable lor year round Uvfng. About 
700k. Look In to: htlp^Anw.fielto- 
'"•"’wtcomlBNrc^lBantes, or ooreaei 
<44 1604 St 47 64 or hoc 444 1824 81 
S61& 

TORONTO. CENTRAL. Tonga A 
Summertilll. 4 BR House. 1 Baths. 2 
bateorfes. + Tran BR rartal rcte. Can 
* 480,000. London 0171-383 0071. 


LONDON PROPERTY 


ffll3llnternotionol J W J\I S 

.. .. ... .. . ..... . I (UK Agent &) 


e-mail: ~i; ; cv-trpet.con.s: 



South Lakeland CUMBRIA 

ArnroftflRte 3 mdef. Mi jet X SO mUo. KmU B ntiu. 

An impressive Grade H* Listed mansion bn3t around a 14th ce n t ur y ptk tower, 

The property has been occupied as a school snre 1947. Extending to almost 18000 sq & overall, 
togetyort three flouts and suitable fora variety ol a lte r nati ve uses subject to appropriate consents 
being granted. Two traditional cottages, classroom black. Butkxs house. Coach house 
in addition a pair o( semWetadied timber bungikiws. 

About 64 acres 

Harrogate Office 01423 523423 and Kendal Office 01539 722592 


London Office 0171 629 7154 


W Surrey Nr 
Godalming 

New 2 apartment in couityand 
setting. Facilities include floodlit 
tennis courts, indoor pool 50 
acres grounds, security gaus. 
garage, fined kitchen. For Sale 
£180.0011 

Hi 0171 493 0676 (T) 
’ttfcows-tnzaro 


\ 


f VILAMOURA 
ALGARVE 
Magnificent vilia-6 bedrooms 
and 6 bathrooms. 
Overlooking PinbaJ golf 
course, close to Marina. 

Landscaped gardens. 

Lge modem kitchen, extra L 
shaped lounge, dbl garage- 
many extras, top quality 
fittings, folly furnished. 

£260.000. 

Tbh Owner: 0035 189321207. 

Owner must relocate 1st 
September . Therefore price 
reduced by £75.000 from 
valuation. For quick sale. 
\ Absolute bargxn. / 


A HOUSE IN 
THE SUN 

i have a setaction of beautiful 
vitas & houses in Provence, 
Languedoc, Tuscany 8 
Southern Spain with breath- 
taking views over sea & 
mountains. 34 Moreton Street, { 
PimBco, SWl London. 

Fax: +44 171 821 5113 
Tel: 444 171 8347485 


/MBM6J714443T 
VncOMU 713911 

SBEWSOLCD 





WIMBLEDON VILLAGE/COMMON 

AN OUTSTANDING EDWARDIAN MANSION 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WIMBLEDON COMMON 

8 BA 4 a ^ 7 Jtoona.4 ae«p K»drau Bretetes Room. 

Drive. DcuWe Omga. Vi*oe gruurati. 

Pwff On AmjcanoN 

Robert holmes & co! 

Char lend Sarveyan, Valuers aud Eetaf. 

35 High Stmt, Wlnthdoa Common, London. 
QIII-M79B33 


HOME5EARCH 


LAKE DISTRICT KESWICK: t MILE 
Substantial detached property, rune 
a/e apartments and (our bedroom 
owners accommodation. Outsisrfng 
rural position. PRICE: 473.000 
Tat pi 788) BB4541 Fac (01708) 06S78 


THE FAIRMONT. 

EL PASO TEXAS 

bordering 

CIUDAD JUAREZ MEXICO 
Secure Luxury Apartment 
Furnished close 10 Business 
and Medical Centres 
85.000 USDollais 
Phone (44) 171 7300630 
or Fax (44) 730 1366 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
old. ne* & eM properties, lags* column 
ete- Ask tar your RflS copy now: TM: 
8181 9471834 

COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
Mutella Officas. For information 4 
Pile* ter ling 01 81 B03 3781 teiyfene. 
Fax 3569 


ZIMBABWE 

ZIMBABWE . luxury 3 bed town tea. 
double grga, 24 Hr Security. Ideal tor 
Bub. Cotpomfena or HdMoma. comas 
01612875028 



|LoodockNo. I Specialist I 
Search Company 

IlSTUS SEARCH FOR YOU| 

T* +44(0)171.836 1066 
■fa: +44(0) 171 938 1077 

tlwffxxw tea ra a iU iftw 
| HomeSeuch (London) Ltd] 
Knlgimb ridgc SV) 


WEST END' , 
A RASE OPPORTUNITY 
To pjrdiase 3 oeckarve 
newly reforbirired 3 bedroom 
■N™ m the bon of Loidon 
Q99J00Q 
™* 2333 "**' wswing 

ei7i an rot* 


modernised 

HfWM toder NoRteg HHI 600m 
e * n 

WBB. tenace. 
"•*2. Mtaohtenw* Smtau TM: mn 
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Studios from £ 119,000 

1 bedroom from £149,000 
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London Living 


b CC7V surveillance and 24 hour manned security. 

« \//deo entryphone. 

Hlffe *? 

^ s Gas fired central heating. 

z Double glazed windows throughout. 

sa Fitted carpets. 

& Telephone and TV points with cable facility. 

3 Custom built kitchen with Neff integrated appliances. 
% Frtted wardrobes to all master bedrooms. 

* Secure underground parking available. 


I Sales Suite open daily 11am - 6 pm orv-^/FFi a k. i 

j" Telephone- 01 71 289 3481 Facsimile- 0171 289 5381 KtUALIAIN 
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UP TO 1 1 .95%. 
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THE STUNNING 
NEW SHOW 
APARTMENT 
AT THE 
LEXINGTON. 


LONDON’S most exclusive new apartment building. The Lexington, in 
a perfect location between the City and Islington, is set to redefine London 
living. It's a superbly designed building with breathtaking views over 1 1 
acres of park, impeccable style and painstaking attention to detaiL 

Naturally, it has every luxury feature from underground parking, high-tech 
security to a west facing landscaped courtyard, and a private gymnasium. 

Now the London property market is looking stronger than ever, it’s also a 

marvellous investment. 

The Lexington - London living redefined. See the excitement 
of The Lexington - visit our marketing suite today. 

2 BEDROOM APARTMENTS FROM 
£190,000 TO £360,000, 
2 A 3 BEDROOM PENTHOUSES FROM 
£355,000 TO £550,000. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
A WEEK. 


You’ve arrived in London 

Now choose the right address 

In three of London's finest focal ions. Berkeley 
Homes has created apartments l/nd lake urban 
style to a irhnle neir level And every one has the 
quality and attention to detail you'd expect from 
one of /be l K's premier houseful idlers. 

In the City or the 1Ct , *7 End. you can choose the 
apartment that fils perfectly tcit h your lifestyle. 

Marathon House , Mary lebone Road, N\V 1 
Ju-4 one apartment remains tor sale in this landmark 
building of fering; the ultimate in modern living. 

Price .to 5 0 , 0 00. 

City Point. Runhui row. hci 

A new release of thirty-four 1, 2 and 3 bedroom 
apartments, most with private balconies or terraces, 
ideally placed for Clerkcirwell and the City. Prices 
from A1 22 , 500 . 

25 Farringdon Road , hci 

J. 2 and ,7 bedroom apartments and penthouses in the 
heart of Clerkenwell. Prices Irom .tl i5.000. 




T por f 1 1 1 1 h e r inform . t I ion and to Tirrangc- an 
appointment to uiov.' p I r * T t call' 

0171 250 0404 
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TRAVEL IN THE US 


Miami’s South Beach 

Art Deco 
fights vice 
in Miami 

John Westbrooke tells how an out-of-date style 
played its part in saving a neighbourhood 

T he vibrant Art are low-rise, coherent Art Deco was the nan 
Deco buildings of streetscapes with delightful given to a style developed 
Miami's South detailing. northern Europe ai 

Beach bring back A more typical row of adapted to edifices such 
a vanished era: hotels - the Kent. Palmer the Emoire State building 



T he vibrant Art 
Deco buildings of 
Miami's South 
Beach bring back 
a vanished era: 

the 1980s. 

In fact, they were mostly 
bunt in the 1930s. The city 
was already a magnet for 
tourists, warm and sunny in 
winter while northerners 
shivered, but it was devas- 
tated by a hurricane in 
1926; its visitors were devas- 
tated just as much by the 
Depression. But as Miami 
revived, the houses and 
hotels by the beach were 
rebuilt, in the style current 
at the time. 

A few, from the 1940s, are 
of imposing size, such as the 
Delano and National hotels 
on Collins Avenue. But most 


are low-rise, coherent 
streetscapes with delightful 
detailing. 

A more typical row of 
hotels - the Kent, Palmer 
House and Tndor, all 
designed by L. Murray Dixon 
- is only three storeys high, 
but each has a different col- 
our scheme and a different 
small tower spelling out its 
name vertically. 

The colouring is most 
striking on Ocean Drive, 
looking out across the beach 
itself to tbe Atlantic in the 
morning light - dazzling 
stripes of yellow against 
white on the Leslie, cooler 
cream, grey-blue and orange 
at the Cavalier, lilac and 
white for the curving facade 
of the Cardozo. 

It was not always like this. 



Hie Starting Budding: bringing back a vanishe d < 


Art Deco was the name 
given to a style developed in 
northern Europe and 
adapted to edifices such as 
the Empire State building in 
New York. The Miami style 
was called mod erne, or 
streamlined, or (because of 
an occasional resemblance 
to seagoing liners) nautical 
modeme. And it was mostly 
painted white - picked out 
with just a touch of pastel 

It was not until 20 years 
ago. as some of the buildings 
were being renovated or pul- 
led down, that Miamians 
realised what treasures they 
had. Appreciation societies 
and pressure groups formed 
to preserve what was left. 
They have by any standards 
been successful, saving not 
just buildings from the 
wrecker's ball but whole 
neighbourhoods from crime 
and dereliction. (The recent 
murder of fashion designer 
Gianni Versace horrified 
locals, not just because he 
was one of South Beach's 
new glitterati but because it 
brought unwanted remind- 
ers of the area's past - 
run-down, drug-ridden and 
violent.) 

What has been preserved 
is a square mile, 120 blocks, 
containing 800 Art Deco 
buildings big and small. 
South Miami Beach itself 
has changed from a decrepit 
suburb into the trend lest 
place In town. There are 
places here it would not be 
safe to enter without a poo- 
dle and a tan. 

I went on a walking tour 
(Saturdays at 10.30am, from 
1001 Ocean Drive), but i 
could have gone on an in- 
line skating tour, because 
this is Rollerblade heaven. 
Gilded youth glide by. abs 
and pecs and tattoos gleam- 
ing in the. sun. So do little 
old ladies, grandchildren in 
tow. Florida is flat, and 
made for blades. 

Not that there are as many 
elderly as before. Florida 
used to be a state of retire- 



Breakwater Hotel on Ocean Drive: South Mami Beach has become the trenciest piece fci town 


Pn m o ty apha tty JoftnW— ttm notea 


ment; its highest point is 
only 345ft, which you could 
ascend comfortably in a golf 
buggy. But it was only when 
the senior citizens left their 
South Beach hotels, for old 
folks' homes or death, that 
renovation became a com- 


mercial prospect. Old build-’ to fit .in with the Art Deco not the modest whites of the 

mgs, it seems, can only_be aesthetic but not enou gh 1 930s. hut the Painted.. 

saved at the expense of old to look like tbe real thing; Ladies, the old wooden 
people. the taste monitors, reason- houses of San Francisco 

Visitors who worry about ably enough, do not want which were being rescued 


authenticity may be disap- the public confused. 


and titivated a few years 


pointed. New buildings built And the colours . . . what before their Miami counter- 
in the square mile are meant these buildings look like is parts, by people with sim- 


ilar tastes, budgets and 

m SfsSrt, for all the public- 
ity. South Bea^ does not 
look like the 1930s. it looks 
like the way people in the 
1980s thought Art Deco 
St to look. Buildings 
must be painted every seven 
years, so some of them have 
moved into the 1990s. One 
comer dub building, mauve 
and brown in 10-year-old 
guidebooks, is now stark 
black and white. 

Does it matter? Not really 
This is the 1990s. and 
Americans value the free- 
dom to enjoy their propert> 

as they please. 

Best just to watch the 
modern Miamians swooping 
past, knee guards and bare 
midriffs and hair sailing m 
the wind, and admire the 
way their city blends past 
into present without destroy- 
ing it- 

On the hotel front, the 
newest to open is. like most 
of the rest, an oldie: the 
Tides, a 10-storey white 
building looking from the 

There are 
places here 
it would 
not be safe 
to enter 
without 
a poodle 
and a tan 

outside like a mini-Manhat- 
tan skyscraper. 

Built in 1936, it had been 
used to house troops during 
the second world war and 
for nothing much since. 

Island Outposts, the hotel 
operator which r uns individ- 
ualistic properties around 
the Caribbean - including 
five others on Miami Beach 
- has spruced it up and 
reduced it from 115 rooms to 
45, each r unning the depth 
of the building and thus 
commanding a sea view. 
(For serious beach watchers, 
each one also has a tele- 
scope.) 

As usual, every effort has 
been made to restore the Art 
Deco feel of the public 
rooms, the group says. Rates 
start at $150 a night. 

■ John Westbrooke was a 
guest of Laker Airways 
(01293-789000). which flies 
daily between London and 
.Miami: return. fares, from 
£255, Premier Business fares 
£1.450. Deco Delights by Bar- 
bara Baer Capitman (E.P. 
Dutton, f 19.95) is a good pho- 
tographic record of the 2950s 
colours. 



Chicago 


Blowing in the Windy City 


Antony Thomcroft has to shed some preconceived notions 


T hink of Chicago and 
you conjure the 
Valentine’s Day 
Massacre, “windy” 
city politicians and pork 
belly futures. Wrong, very 
wrong, if you are talking 
with the starry-eyed 
employees of the Chicago 
Tourist Board. To than, it is 
“Chicago, City of Culture". 

Chicago has two 
overwhelming reasons to 
direct itself towards the 
tourists’ dollar. Its 
traditional industries - 
processing pigs, 
strengthening steel, 
rerouting railroads - have 
long been in decline. In 
addition, its main airport, 
O'Hare, is the busiest in the 
world, so if only more of the 
passengers passing through 
would take the tfmp to stop 
over in Chicago. 

Fortunately this is starting 
to happen, and with good 
reason. Chicago, as Frank 
Sinatra so neatly put it, “is 
my kinds town". Perhaps 
there is a chip on the 
shoulders of its Inhabitants 
if you mention New York, 
but the consensus is that 
Chicago is a big city with a 
small-town friendliness. As 
they say “it’s hard to get 
anyone to move from New 
York to Chicago. It is 
impossible to get them to 
move back." 

Chicago is full of 

surprises. It is remarkably 
clean, with a good public 
transport system and a 
desire to integrate its 
disparate neighbourhoods; 
above all, it stretches for 
miles along Lake Michigan, 
offering beaches, which on a 
summer’s day remind you of 
Cannes, plus a coastal peak, 
which holds the teeming city 
at bay. 

Some of its illusions are 
delusions — there are stiE 
vast tracts to the south mid 
west which any sensible 
tourist avoids because of 
racial tension - but there is 
a certain innocence about a 
city which ensures that if 
you look for the beet there 
you will find it 



It also has a vibrant Down 
Town in the Loop, around 
which the El railway 
deposits commuters (and 
tourists from the airport in 
the cheapest and quickest 
way), and which is a w allring 
museum of the archaeology 
of the skyscraper. A guided 
two-hour tour, on foot is 
essential, tracing the 
development of modern 
architecture from the 1870s, 
when the city was rebuilt in 
co n crete and steel after a 
devastating fire, to the 
overpowering influence of 
the Prince of Wales's bSte 
noire, Mies van der Rohe, 
who taught In the city and 
left it many of his 
puritanical monoliths. 

Chicago also offers some of 
the best cityscapes in the 
world from the viewing 
platforms atop its tallest 
buildings, including the 
110-storey Sears Tower, now 
resigned to being the second 

hi ghac fc b uilding in flip 
world. 

If your appetite for modem 
urban architecture has been 
whetted, you can take In the 
best of the suburban in a 
20-minute taxi ride through 
the detritus of the 
contemporary city to Oak 
Park, where Frank Lloyd 
Wright lived and worked. 
Here all Is treehned, 
neighbourly and safe. The 
architect's own home has 
been beautifully restored as 
a monument to modernism. 


not a wasted metre, not an 
obtrusive colour, all rational. 
func tional and p alm. 

Oak Park is a world away 
from State Street, “that 
great street", the old artery 
of Chicago. After years of 
decline as a dull pedestrian 
mall it has been transformed 
into a vibrant highway. The 
greater shopping experience, 
however, is still tbe 
Magnificent Mile, Michigan 
Avenue, which stretches 
north from the oddly 
turquoise Chicago River, and 
the eclectic Wrigley 
Building, modelled on the 
Giralda Tower in Seville, up 
to the lake, with an array of 
shops and malls that equal 
New York or London in 
variety, but with more 
modest Midwest prices. 

Hie Chicago Tourist Board 
regards shopping as a 
natural adjunct to culture. 

Its broad-minded approach 
also embraces baseball and 
the blues, both of which lie 
deeply embedded in Chicago 
history. A visit to the 
Chicago Cube is warmly 
recommended. They are the 
Fulham soccer club of 
American baseball, 
perpetual, but good-hearted, 
losers. Their fans come 
because the ivy-clad ground, 
Wrigley Field, dates from 
1914 and is virtually 
untouched in appearance 
and atmosphere. 

With their french fries and 
beer, they relish the chance 
to indulge in old-time, 
small-town American values. 
Only here, in the middle of 
the seventh innings, do you 
get the chance to sing “Take 
me down to the ball game". 

It beats any soccer chant. 

Enjoying the Chicago 
blues is a more raunchy 
experience. However, Buddy 
Guy’s club on South Wabash 
Avenue is safe and friendly, 
with soul food and 
margaritas, and Buddy can 
usually be persuaded to join 
in the Saturday night jam. . 
Chicago hkes the peripheral 
arts - comedy clubs, fringe 
theatre and contemporary 
dance - rather than big 


musicals and ballet. 

But it does have its 
weightier cultural 
institutions, including the 
Chicago Symphony, which it 
claims, with some truth, to 
be the world's greatest 
orchestra, and the Chicago 
Institute of Art 

The Institute is reason 
enough to go to Chicago 
(and when it has one of its 
major shows, such as the 
Renoir scheduled for later 
this year, hundreds of 
thousands of art lovers will 
make it the excuse). Along 
with a comprehensive weald 
scoop of the decorative arts. 
Chicago equals any national 
gallery in its paintings, 
which include masterworks 
such as Seurat’s “La Grande 
Gatte" and CaiUebotte’s 
“Paris Street: rainy day”. 

And then there is Edward 
Hopper’s “Nighthawks", the 
finest example of modem 
American alienation. 
Although this painting- 7735 
inspired by a New York bar, 
the 1940s image of urban life 
could easily be sited In 
Chicago, which is, above all, 
a city of local drinking holes, 
corner delicatessens and 
neighbourhoods. 

Take the bus up Michigan 
Avenue; wave to the rich in 
their Gold Coast apartments; 
shop in chic Oak Street; 
stroll through the lakeside 
park and wriggle your toes 
in the sand; but end up in a 
district like Old Town, or 
Lincoln Park, or 
Wrigleyvifie. Here is 
American living in all its 
variety and vivacity - where 
streets on-the-up, meet 
streets going every which 
way. That's Chicago - 
battered by fire, mohsters 
and the Depression, but 
cons tantly rising again to 
Proclaim and live the 
American D ream 

■ Chicago makes an ideal 
destination for a long 
weekend from London 
American Airlines offers a 
threeday, twonight package, 
hotel included, from £403 m 
November to £009 m July. 
Extra nights can be nwtfprf. 
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TRAVEL 


Contentment 

by way of 
containment 

Ron Crittal! on the 'time to stand and stare at 
the sea' joys of round-the-world freighter travel 

T ravelling by eon- home there. You do see land, are almost loath to leave 
tainer ship is for of course. You probably have and mak e your way throv 
the elderly, the a dozen stops on your round- the docks to the nearly 1 
idle ... or both. It the-world voyage and you’ll gotten world of stree 
is certainly for spend a couple of da vs in hnildinos. wheeled vehic 


T ravelling by con- 
tainer ship is for 
the elderly, the 
idle ... or both. It 
Is certainly for 
those with the time, the 
inclination and the ability to 
stand and stare because 
much of the time, you have 
only the sea to stare at. If 
you're still with me, read 
on... 

The next brutal foot is that 
it’s not cheap. It will cost 
£3,0 00 or mare to go round 
the world. For this , you are 
accommodated in spacious 
comfort with private facili- 
ties, and. fed well for three 
months. There is little or no 
entertainment 
But the magic of such a 
voyage Is that you feel you 
are a real traveller. You will 
be aware of following in the 
wake of real explorers who 
first trad or sailed the sur- 
face of the globe. It is a far 
cry from modem equivalents 
which merely enter, pass 
through, and leave anony- 
mous airspace (enduring 
conditions, deprivation and 
discomfort that most of us 
would not infli ct on pets). 

Yes. you’ve guessed it - 1 
hate airports, aircraft cabins, 
and my fellow human beings 
when presented en masse 
and in dense confined prox- 
imity. Particularly when, 
like me. they’re bored. So. I 
love the container ship. 
There I have only my fellow 
passengers - always less 
than 12. The officers - 
maybe 10. And the crew - 
usually invisible. And we 
have space to move. 

And then there is the sea. 
Wonderful, ever-changing, 
endless. You are reminded 
that three-fifths of the 
world's surface is water, and 
feel so much a part of it that 
you begin to believe that our 
primeval ancestors had their 


home there. You do see land, 
of course. You probably have 
a dozen stops on your round- 
the-world voyage and you’ll 
spend a couple of days in 
each place. You win also sail 
dose to, and probably see. a 
further dozen cmmtjies and 
innumerable inlands 
If you are blessed with 
good mental vision, you can 
always see in your mind just 
where you are on the globe, 
and become enthralled by 
the imperceptible progress 
across its oceans. 

You will be part of another 
world - of seafarers, charts. 
logs, weather reports, radar 
and radio. You will have the 

You will be in 
another 
world - of 
seafarers, 
charts, logs, 
weather 
reports and 
radar 

freedom of the bridge, see its 
daily routines, and experi- 
ence its high spots - bear 
the magic words “Pilot 
Aboard” that herald your 
imminent arrival at yet 
another big port 
There is the awe-inspiring 
moment when the ship 
passes into his hands, and 
this massive steel giant 
leaves its natural habitat 
and is led to be tethered doc- 
ilely beside a suddenly ab'en 
land Then the invasion by 
the huge grabbing daws of 
giant cranes, controlled by 
ant-like human beings, 
caged high above the dock, 
is like a surreal ballet. You 


are almost loath to leave it 

and make your way through 
the docks to the nearly for- 
gotten world of streets, 
buildings, wheeled vehicles 
- and seething masses of 
people again. You find you 
take time to adjust. 

Back at sea, sp ec ta cle is 
never far away. Dawns. Sun- 
sets. The totally unob- 
structed sky - star-filled at 
night, as you’ve never seen 
it before, and by day, the 
ever changing “read-your- 
o wri-weather” cloud forma- 
tions. Or the outer-space 
feeling of a totally blue sky. 

“But what do you do all 
day?" is the cry I bear. This 
does need thought and plan- 
ning. We are so used to 
being busy, or being enter- 
tained, or both. Women fare 
best, I think. Needlework, 
letter-writing, solitaire, 
Scrabble, jigsaws, sketching, 
painting - we have genera- 
tions of lore in such activi- 
ties behind us. Modern 
inventions such as the Walk- 
man for music, the video 
films for instant distraction, 
also have their place. And 
there is a library, a swim- 
ming pool and a gymnasium. 

1 found reading was only 
really possible after dark in 
the seclusion of my cabin - 
and even then 1 was prone to 
lay aside my book and wan- 
der up to the bridge to see 
what was happening or to 
chat to the officer on watch. 
But then I’m naturally a 
gazer, and where there’s 
movement HI watch it ' 

I was on a ship with only 
one other passenger, so chat- 
ting, while frequent and 
often fascinat ing, was less a 
part of the voyage than it 
might have been with more 
fellow travellers. My dream 
would have been to have had . 
three other bridge players on 
board, but then perhaps ;Rt 
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-have missed other things. 

In my min d, I entitled this 
article, “First Catch Your 
Boat", and I have left this 
thought to last. The head 
office of my shipping line is 
said, by the seafarers who 
ac tually sail the vessels, to 
be completely divorced from 
reality (we all say that about 
our head offices don't we?). 
The result is that arrival 
dates - anywhere - are 
extremely “iffy". I was 
weeks out in my planning 
because I tried to make my 
attendant arrangements 
a-not-nnreasonable-it- 
seemed-to-me period of sev- 
eral months before. 


Ideally you should live in 
your port of embarkation 
and do your packing when 
you actually see the ship on 
the horizon. And your 
friends on the other side of 
the world should expect you 
when they see you. 

Which, I suppose, is why 
the average age of container 
boat travellers is 65 plus. We 
are the ones with the time to 
enjoy this magic little- 
known form of travel. 

Practicalities 

A passenger-carrying 
freighter (many are con- 
tainer ships these days) Is “a 
vessel principally engaged in 


transporting goods which is 
licensed to carry a maximum 
of 12 passengers". One factor 
is that ships carrying more 
than 12 passengers are 
required to have a doctor on 
board. 

It is important to appreci- 
ate that the freight takes pri- 
ority. and schedules and itin- 
eraries are liable to change. 
Ports may be added to or 
deleted from the run. 
depending on cargo con- 
straints. port congestion, or 
weather. You need to study 
the terms and conditions of 
travel, to ensure you under- 
stand what may happen and 
bow you may be affected. 


Comprehensive travel 
insurance is essential, to 
cover you for cancellation 
and other extra costs, or 
medical problems. Most lines 
have no age limi ts, but may 
demand a doctor's certificate 
to warrant your ability to 
handle the trip. 

Most travel agents should 
be able to proride informa- 
tion on freighter lines that 
offer passenger accommoda- 
tion. though there are some 
that specialise in this. 
It may be worthwhile find- 
ing one. 

Because space is limited, 
and this type of travel is 
becoming more popular, you 


Often- have to bonk months 
ahead. There arc .-tcvvr.il 
lines operating round-the- 
world services out of Europe, 
via both east and west, call- 
ing at North American. 
Asian and Australian purls. 

An excellent overview of 
freighter travel, the shipping 
lines involved and i>n- 
routes, is provided by Ford's 
Freighter Travel Guide arid 
Waterways of the World. 
Your local library may have 
a copy, or you can order the 
latest edition i updated 
“semi-annually") from 
Ford's Travel Guides. 19.-US 
Umdelius Street. Northridw 
CA 91324. US: $14.95. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


CONTAINER SHIPS 


FLIGHTS 


CARIBBEAN 


IPMffiDFONIim 




TRAIL 



ERS 


“MISSION TO MARS?” WE’RE GOING PLACES 




To South Africa 

On large container vessels, marinum 12 passengers *n twin cabras, Mty seif contained, with shower, 
fridge, IV etc. Excellent food in pleasant company, a unique to go to sea. 

About 15 dap Tfflwy to Cape Tom - from JI.46Q per person. 

To the Caribbean 

On MCY ‘Author’. 42 day rowuf trip from fe&stuwe, a®ng at Puerto Sat Port of Spam,- 
La Gun, Puerto Cabeflo,WS«nstad, Orangestad, Santa Ham, Cartagena, Kingston, Rotterdam and ">< 
Hamburg. 8 passengers in self contained cabins with baths, fridges and TV. 

Private passenger lounge, foundry, as well as use of smafl Gym and swnmiiig pooL *.*££. ! 

From £48 per person per day. ! 


MAURITIUS 


LUXURY 

MAURITIUS 

IN OUR 1>: PAGE 


Worldwide brochure 

01244 897 888 

ABTA V17L2 ATOL JMS 


RUSSIA 

r RUSSIA ' 

hunting/fishing 

Bear. hoar. waiofowJ. wolf ex. 
while- salmon, sturgeon, pike esc. 

Jet Traders Ltd. 
Pfiooe/Fax: +44 (8) 7000561707 

e-mail : TWTb»i^^»ot-com^ 

GERMANY 

| GERMANY 1 

Daily low exist flights and Ij 
hotel accommodation. All | 
major CC. German jj 
Travel Centre 0181 429 I 
2900 ABTA 90685 I 
ATOL 2977 1ATA fl 

MOSffiN TOURS ABTA v1M6 ATOL 2809 
S ATTO True speotefaa far Gemiflry. A* 
types rf ho&OaysTel: 0116 Z71 9SS2 

SCOTLAND 

CROFTS 0 CASTLES simple or 
splendx) holiday properties siruawd 
ihiouuhwit Scotland- Fishing, God S 
SandcastJes. Speda) £25-150 dscOtmi 
on a wide aetactton. Colour Brochure: 
01471822822 


WTahlcsre l» nkt" 

nfrotteen m bam Jido. we 

tmxiclv lwwomoKled to ake . fecit own 
psSliiww Nj fac oamm mo nj 


NEW ZEALAND 


L Australia J 

BG Slew Zeaian^ J 

For a bespoke ttwrnry to either 
country, please cal for a copy at 
our Australia or New Zealand 
brochures today. 

Tel: 01284 762255 

Fax: 01284 769011 

XTRAVEL 

1 PORTFOLIO 
o Quc>«uE encFi a** sr n>ua on w. 


AFRICA 


Lurarious lomlr todges. VMKng. 
canoetoo. ruflu® and iwtncfe salari* wiin 
the vary bed guides. SupertJ wMHe. 
Actataire with comfort. Cad us to create 
your steal salari- 

Tefc (01604) 28979 FmcSMTS 

▲RUGA Q| 

EXt&USlVE PI 

SAFARI 

AFRICA 

Tailor- Marie Safaris 


r_ * L ™ “i* 

Eajoy laauy rod wri n Unn a 
cxflaive cups sod Mjn. 

I P-n-M pmc »irwifl£ vmh wp tpudei la 
spa if dudes hwu. on fan os 
hrnr*—* Fellow Ibki whfc s wrrt on ■ 
aupkil lelaod. 

It* 0171 2W rtKOf* 

jowriwraKiwenM 


VILLAS 

THE ORIGINAL 
VILLA COMPANY 

hu excellent villas all over die 
Med with pooh, teaches. Whether 
for a romantic honeymoon or 
family reunion CV cm book the 
perfect holiday - instantly. Good 
availability, inc July/Aag in Carlo, 
Paxos, Spain. Mallorca. Italy. | 
Portugal. Corsica from £600 - : 
£4000 per week Flights arranged. ' 
Ask for viQa brochure to pre fa red 
country. 

CV TRAVEL 

017] 58901321241ns) 


LUXURY 

VILLAS 

in Barbados 


01244 897 006 

ABTA V1712 ATOL 2KI 


TOE BEST VILLAS 

are now and flaws been far as years 
aitha Palmer sxi Parker blue 
book - at haw their awn pods 
and daily maid Some have tennis 
coats. A vaSacte Algarve, — 
Maitoete, Cole D’Azur 
andCanbbean. 

Tel: (01484)812002 

PORTUGAL 

REIDS | 

PALACE HOTEL I. 

1/6-30/9 book now for I 
room upgrade and 3 table j 
d'hote dinners free for 5 j 
night stay (or 6 for 14nts) I 
with our compliments, 1 
Madeira Direct | 
01993 773269 
ABTAV7827 J 


i b e i i » » i i i i r e i i s ■ 

FOR THE REAL LOWDOWN ON 
FIRST & BUSINESS CLASS TRAVEL 

With the highest standard of service and best value 
for money you will find anywhere. 

• Takxmacte packages • Hotels • Car hire • Tours 
* Cruises • Travel Insurance 



FRANCE 

Cannes 
& Region 

Besmiful apar tments and vQias with 
pooh for rem i stmn or loop term i 
or ferule. 

Tbe Enyloti Esc* Aptm ^ Cfih 
on Tbe FtoKb Rh era (_ 

Td: +n i« 4 ?} ;s SUE 14 (_t*ovry 


S.\LESl 
RENTALS [ 
management) 


For ibe boa Kin lion of the finm rental 
riln (torn Mo o rr Girio lo St Trofca 

mlmd to Provence, mduefir* 

Hr utr-roo. cm aa ihr Enpliih 
H.inf on thr C3ie d’Azur. 
OS I73M «3 1? U in or tu 133.x 93 12 3t 01 


GOLF 



CM GOLF FOR 
BEGINNERS 
Igl & BPROVERS 

Make 3 si an and 
MB leamwptey in 

HI lovely Borders area 
■ 1 of Scotland. 

U m Professional 

H inshuetton and 

accoropanlad 
games on several 
local courses. 
Enjoy your stay in 
a country house as 
a family guest. 
Weekly courses. 

( 01835)850769 


RYDER IB 

£8991 

PEA PEflSON 
Inc. overt 6 day pass. 

Sgha. how 4 car hire y 


fiecdopa-otea XmOd 

COKIECTIOIS 

thoTtwotPoopto 


CORSICA 

CORSICAN PLACES. We speclaBse in 
Corsica Lovely cetsclion at villas, 
collages and Hotels Very friendly, 
personal sendee ATTO ATOL Z6*7 Tof , 
01424 40DO46 Far. 460C33 


JULY OFFERS AT 


BARBADOS 

SPECIAL VALL»E - 7 nights in a Garden 
View indudjDg hmkhsr daily from £10bD p.p. 
SAVE £240 P.P. 

CHILDREN FREE - Chit dun cm law 
their own room free. 2 adnlts and 2 children 
-under 12 from in Ocean View rooms. 

SAVE £430 PER FAMILY. 

^►FREE FLIGHT LtPGRADES - Stay 14 nights 
• u . I in a luxury room and he upgraded to 
British Airways Club World nnc way or BWIA 
RoyaJ Hibuciu both wjvi. From ^3350 p.p. 
SAVE UP TO ^'620 P.P. 

PT CONCORDE SPECIAL - "> nights in a luaran 

«?{ flrfi reo™ flying Concorde one way and BA 

economy one way from just /^755 p.p. 
SAVE UP TO £965 P.P. 



01244 897 999 

THE OLD PAL.SCL. i.'lir.-np. Clll IRIS 


CARIBBEAN 
MIX & MATCH 

4 mv all inc. Si Luca, ctuiw onta. lo 
Battadus an the Sratemd Crovn and 
slay 3 ms all inc . Bartudo*. l-j. 
Jul/Aug. I4nu. ftm f lXfMas pp. or 
luk. all inc. stay m Borixido-. plu> 
luk nuriton thvSrairiiid('niira. 
eg. July'Aug I4ru.s from £!-N9* ia\” 
or fly 10 BarteuL" and iuM cnii'e Ink. 
irooi as link- as Xllid-tas! 
Many other .ornhtnaLK-m .V iLn.-' 
Let us uiltir-mokc >our ^Iiokc 

Highdays' Travel 
Tel: 0181 668 2043 
Fax: 0181 763 S8S1 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


10 F = £1 

Prices at 1985 level; 

4.75% finance 
Don’t miss the boat! 

Wr tore a iwndtrW icfccoon oTprr^ma 
to* oie or B3t CaB m. ■> <&icnu «ur neri. 


TheEnrMiEtutc Afcra ( 

oolhenmdiRmm C c * aa 
Tet +33 Mi 4 93 ti 51 UT *C' 


DORDOGNE ■ 300 yr old larmhousa in 
to acroC. large bam S oumrwrg pooL 
Beautifully restored. 5 bedrooms. 3 
bathrooms, lounge, lags Kichentt4g 
room. Cl 5.000 pa astsfakshed Income 
Price. 1 .503.000 FF Tel- 01382 S21 348 

HARBELLA AREA - up u 1000 resale 
ptcpanBs avattSB - call Sren l ireuOuin i 
on -Fi e aphcne 0000 163161' or 0151-640- 
3597 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 

HASLEMERE 

SURREY 

London 39 miles. Guildford I J mikes. 

(Tk'aicrloo SO minutes I 
Superb apartment, coolly refurbished. 

ready for unmediaic occupation. 3 
bedrooms. 2 bathrooms (one en-suitei. 

Laryc kxmje/dming room. Fully 
equipped kliehcrt. Gtis-fired c/heatinp. 

Double glaring. Double gsrage. 
Secwity/video emyphcres. Leisure 
facilities include indoor swimming 
pool, nanus court, squash court, pitch 
and pun golf coarse. 45 acres 
communal grounds. 125-year lease 
from 1982. 

Price £215,000 

Iblephone/fax: 0181-795 7219 

Residential Property 
advertising also appears 
on pages XIV & XV 


RYDER CLIP WEEK 

l2b.2QSepU 

ANDALUSIAN COUNTRY IKMSE 
10 minutes ftran Vakfcnania 
wuhm easy reach of G ibrolnr and 
dher major towns. Surmaidcd by 
beautiful extensive nangr p ta nLUi tn . 

4 1(1 hectares. Room for S-9 pnsdis. 
•jjiWcs 1 500JXO ptr. ferine week. 
Other offers could he nesotwicd. 
TEL: 34 52 771094 
, FAX: 3452 771012 J 
in i ii rams ■■■ mf 

FtFTBAVeum/ 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
AREA 

LUXURY APT. WITH FCALTH | 
CLUB- 1643 SP. i 

PRICE: US$1 JOO.OOOJJO 
Plane contact I 

Ms. SEontas or Ms. Martha at 
THORNDIXE PROPERTIES 
(219581-5687 or 
Fas inquiries to (212) 581-7431 
Wo me fiuetd In Spanish, KaBan 
and Portuguon 

LONDON 

PROPERTY 

INGENIOUS SOHO STUDIO 

LIVE- WORK- PLAY 

This uncorwemional aparimenl 
designed by Maik Guard 
mavimises lighl and space 
Practicality and versatility 
A sequence ol movable blocKs 
uieroliv uansliMms a ragoio mio 
2 bedrooms 

Simplicity and durability 

While walls, polished limestone 
floors, stainless sled and 10m 
run ol storage Long tease. 

£400,000 

To*. E A Shaw: 0171 240 22S5 


LONDON 

PROPERTY 


GEE STREET, ECl 

Individual 3 bed house. 
Glass atrium at rear. Fitted 
to buyers instructions. 

’ £425.000 

MECKLEN BURGH 
SQUARE, >V1 
New 2 bed flat, 3rd floor. 
£205,000 

CHARTERHOUSE SQ. 
One bed flat, 3rd floor. 

Views over square. 
Terrace, Pool. £140.000 

TEL 0171 250 1012 


ji-n it jshm rr usMDQfa re in MN 

to 0171 250 1015 

CANONBURY 
LANE, N1 

Stu nning 4 storey house, 
just offCaDonbun' Square 

Central ktcaiion in fanias:ic 
condition. Showpiece ul 
-prcaigwus dadopnii-ni . 

3 beds, 2 baths, draw ing mi. 
sn»ly. kii. WC. 1 icrracci. 
douched faracc. loun garden, 

£475,000 f/h 

HOLDEN MATTHEWS 
0171226131 3 
SAV niJS 
0171 43! 4844 
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TRAVEL 


Spires and Spirits 


Jewel in Derby’s crown 


Unlike the Young Pretender, Adrian Gardiner enjoyed this Rolls-Royce town 


U nder the medi- 
eval stone 
tower. the 
interior of All 
Saints comes 
as a surprise. The vaulted 
ceiling is painted pastel pur- 
ple and a black and gold 
wrought-iron screen divides 
nave from chancel. It is so 
bright and ornate that many 
visitors believe they have 
entered a Catholic church. 

With Saxon origins, the 
present building dates from 
1510 (tower). 1725 (nave) and 
1972 (retrochoir and sac- 
risty;. Also in 1972, two 
stained glass windows were 
installed: a cheerful panel 
representing the lightness of 
the spirit and a darker coun- 
terpart reflecting the murky 
depths of the soul. 

The cathedral's most infa- 
mous resident is Elizabeth of 
Shrewsbury, better known 
as Bess of Hardwick or 
“Building Bess”. Her effigy 
lies in the Cavendish area 
with part of a foot exposed - 
indicating the tomb was con- 
structed before its occu- 
pant's demise. Bess, respon- 
sible for Chats worth House 
and Hardwick Hall, survived 
four husbands. 

She lived to a great age 
and, as a biographer put it: 
“Was continually flattered 
but seldom deceived, and 
died in 1607, immensely 


rich and without a friend.” 

By the north wall of the 
nave is literally the 
Rolls-Royce of fonts - 
crafted by apprentices of the 
firm that made Derby its 
headquarters. 

The tows' repays explora- 
tion. Here is the oldest ring 
of 10 bells in Britain. The 
largest weighs a ton and was 
cast in the 15th century. Leg- 
end holds that the drive 
shafts of the clock were 
made from gun barrels left 
by the Jacobites in 1745. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie’s 
9. 000-strong- tartan army 
arrived on December 4. The 
Young Pretender made his 
HQ in Exeter House (now 
demolished; until, two days 
later, inaccurate militar y 
intelligence prompted the 
Jacobites to abandon their 
march on London. Instead, 
they began the long and 
weary retreat to Culloden. 

The Museum and Art Gal- 
lery remembers Derby's 
famous visitor with a Bonnie 
Prince Charlie room. 
Accounts of his army's con- 
duct vary. A proclamation 
on display - A Brief, General 
end Authentic Account of the 
Conduct and Proceedings of 
the Rebels - tells us “from 
shops they stole things. It 
was common to stop people 
and de man d the shoes from 
off their feet." 
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Beautiful manicured garder&yo£ ' : * 

historic interest superb kbuatf£* * ;. 
fedfities, fine cuisine and Jcaut&jj. : 
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magnificent country house hotajyis 
a truly memorable experience 
the ulftoafce in etegande and c o p e fertfc 
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Ashdosvn Park and Tylncy Ffoll offer luxurious Summer Urejks 
from £S4.50 per person per nighi inclusive of j delicious 
table d hote dinner and a full English breakfast. 

Please telephone the hotels Kir further int urination 
quoting code number bT*97 


Luxury, serviced apartments housed in an attractive 
period building, combining comfort, privacy and all 
aspects af personal security. Located in a quiet 
avenue in Chelsea, 5 minutes walk from 
Kmghtsbridge, convenient to die West End andThe 
City. Ideal for business or leisure visit, a personal 
service offers a greed alternative to a luxury hotel 
Spacious 7, 2 and 3 bedroom apartments from £940 to 
£2184 + VAT per week or from £J48-£343 + vat per 
night For farther information and reservations 
contact Jane Renton -General Manager. 


'‘Hyde Park's Finest Town House Hotel' 


Deluxe Rooms & Suites 
Suprisingly affordable 


LONDON ELIZABETH HOTEL 
Lancaster Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London W2 3PF 

Tel; 0171 402 6641 Fax; 0171 224 8900 



Soul searching: the ca the dra l tower and • 


Until September 28. the art 
gallery is hosting an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and draw- 
ings by Joseph Wright. A 
much-neglected artist. 
Wright of Derby (1734-97) 
was the English master of 
chiaroscuro, the light and 
shade technique developed 
by Da Vinci and Caravaggio. 

He was a painter in tune 
with his times. Sombre land- 
scapes portray 18 th century 
England but best known is 
M A Philosopher Lecturing on 
the Onzery". His ambition to 
thrive as a portrait painter 
in Bath was unfulfilled and 
he returned to Derby after 
two years. “Perhaps we Mid- 
landers can cope with him 
painting our double c hins ," 



Discover a 
secret haven in 
the heart of 
Belgravia 


For information on our 
Special Weekend and 
Summer rates, 
please contact: 


The Hal kin 

Halkfn Street. Belgravia, 
London SW1X7DJ 


Tel: 0171-333 1000 
Fax:0171-333 1100 


LONDONS LATEST LUXURY 
TOWNHOUSE HOTEL 


Thie 

ILibdwair© 


Exquisite fabrics. Sumptuous 
Sines, Fluffy Towels, Great 
Beds, Ooentqffed Batons. 

Huge Bathrobes, and 
Outstanding People who 
want to look after You. Enjoy 
London from the Luxury qf 
our Fabulous Suites. 
Shop. The a tre, Jtfuseumise, 
Roam and Relax. 


Prices From £88.00 per 
person per night sharing for a 
2 night stay at the we ek e n d. 


NEW YORK: 
PLAZA FIFTY 
4* Manhattan 
HOTEL: 


Aug: single £89 
twin: £99 


TRAVEL WITH US LTD 
0171-636 7222 


The Blakeney Hiotel 

AAjHWrRAC 

BUeoej. Nr Hok. Norfolk NR25 7NE 
TrufidoBaL prinuty owned friendly 
hold w utoolan g National That 
Harbour 60 bedroom aB nak with 
colour TV & phone. Heated Indoor 

Fool. yibKh. raiim& naur-gym. 

C wiiCni uU c loangr*. cocknfl bar k 

prdau.fjk. Vaawrdax.na.wilL 
birdwndi, phy goif le view Jamie 


wBago. cnmtryadc It ass. 

Midweek & Weekend Breaks 
4 St 7 Day Hofidays 

teb01263 740797 
fee 01263 740795 


Rudding Park 


HAIIoetTi 

July/August Special: 

£55 PER NIGHT 

(Dew*. Bn ft Breams* 2 MOHS 


■ Srr n 23DAOS Rum Buoupd Earns 
- toons mi Habomje Owns 

• 30 UnOUUjBaKHHS WITH VEWS 04K 
GMtDBdAmfWMO 
- 18 Holt a*wd Wbwo Gclf Coum* 

TEL: 0X423 844884 


lv a > K! K I R G ■ S PREMIER! 
Ihbtil i OQLP HBl Q_R.Tl 


says an exhibition curator. 

Wright was educated at 
Derby's grammar school, 
now the Heritage Centre. 
Other illustrious pupils were 
Flamsteed, the first Astrono- 
mer Royal, and the Rev John 
Cotton, a Pilgrim Father and 
founder of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. George Fox. 
founder of the Quakers, 
spent a year in a Derby jaiL 

The Heritage Centre is 
haunted. During recent reno- 
vations, three skeletons were 
found in a priest's hole and 
poltergeist activity has since 
entertained staff. Richard 
Felix is Derby's spectre spot- 
ter. He takes s mall groups 
round, describes the activi- 
ties of Derby's 150 ghosts 


and offers a prize for the 
Shriek of the Week. Viking 
Derby is under our feet,” 
says Felix. The battle of 
Derby, re-enacted every Sat- 
urday night is Irongate. took 
place in AD917.” He teBs the 
grisly story of the Pendrieh 
Martyrs who, in 1817, began 
the last rebellion in Britain. 

Felix has plans for the 
now-disused Courthouse to 
stage a recreation of the trial 
of the Pendrich Three, and a 
Jacobean banquet. He is 
responsible, despite alleged 
official opposition, for the 
statue of the Young Pre- 
tender outside the Silk MHL 

Derby's industrial he rit ag e, 
should not be missed. The 
Silk Mill claims to have been 
Britain’s first factory and 
holds the Industrial Museum 
in which Rolls-Royce has a 
leading stake. 

Crown Derby China is also 
worth a visiL Royal Appoint- 
ment status camp from Wmg 
George IQ and 13 barrels of 
Crown Derby china went 
down with the Titanic. Less 
famo us factories r estri ct visi- 
tors but this tour is 
hands-on. 

■ Derby Tourism, tel; 
01332-255802. Best hotel; The 
Midland, tel 01332-345894 
(double £751 Best res- 
taurant: La Gondola, i eh 
01332-332895. Ghost walks, 
tel 01332-299321. 
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Derby calhodrefc the stained glass windows' 


r Installed In 1972 
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Hotel guide 


'efflaur 


Saee a minimum of £210 


+44 ( 0 ) 171 873 3576 


The nufiuficrnl (ianlni IVrk 
e lonaed in 730 units uf 
pnuw Chnfum nHinuymilr 
nrar Lhr^rrr. wilhin raw 
aa-eu *rf tbe Mr* 


sreaALWinomA.Nnst.^MmiMnci( 

A hKorr.pnrMriT nmu l w w) hump hwwl. tj»i«rrll oWr*» Rw NijVm pulnai 

of nanlun. >cnK» and ansar fat boll bwMcw ml ^ tnmi*nl 

K4 r w»i».iJrtpprtWdaMsweaniei p R O Bi. <B i i eM M B»RMM«teri<gr«^ci»ha 
eoonciy tnor whne Doc tad «ml UUMfe icm wt MU tU » nemMc w* 
M-tlfun, I nwKi tut 


-v :-i 

.“.i 


^or nlnnatun l^ti 


OnK HOT* jrf nurfii fur c«u 
pcopU- ibsniif; a win room. 
minimum *bn m 2 nights 


Puewn P»rtu BamMun l*r» 

Aiblool. Km 4IW 

Tcfcpbfl*- i‘»y * :iw< 
HomiiBa i T v l«n tor lEHU W’.l) 


HIGHBULLEN 


offer uvtudes: 

Dinner. Bed Birak£dM. 
a round nfpJT no the Chrahiir 
Cuunr ur a urauuent at the 
aqarbSpa radi day. 


AMu C psrkk 


Country House Hotel, Chittlehamholt 


• North De^on • Secluded ye* mancQom viea • h!^U> curd roiamnt 

• iO co-^uue roonu • m all the impartial hotel gonlct • - Croam 
Commended • ram from £55.00 to LS5.00 p ppn, indudcDg ter, haiiisl 

service and VAT. • Seasonal Breaks mailaSis. 


laUd up to 30.0.97 
Tn mu&e a n wi nrm and qualify 
for I kio •prrial afftrplfuor rad 


«W f>M rrfmrre FT 
r n r h v c r . i. ii r * ii i a i . 
ivei rvo. it »i 1 my 


uortlu m fc * 1TAC * AP i X ^ 

ra^VSlZZLlNG SUMMER A AUTUMN OFFERS 
A bcuniAil 1 Itk caanty baas* close w mtay local •nracneav 
• Fine entsute eUxuneu rooms • Health A leisure club 
Leisure Breaks £44 - £63 pppnt DRAB 
Family Discovery Breaks UH (family of 4 far lib) 

Far det^UTd; 01939 291000 OnoTereft FT 



US LIMITED FREE GOLF OS OCR J8 HOLES COURSE (PAR 67} 
10 MILES OF SALVOS ASD SEA TROUT FISHISC 


Indoor & outdoor heued pool, outdoor & INDOOR tennis, squash, croqad. 
billiards, sauna, steam room, sunbed, spa bath, indoor prating, nruucc 
Eaecntivc conferences max 20. Children CT*er S. 


[ he 

Essential 


Datinf from the mid 1800‘s 
amd situated amidst nasfrailed New Forest. 


The Beil titer Lawn Hotel 


« //.>»>.■ Sfv/i- \l<:i l it 


SS acre scmkmcieu rroudland. TekpkoM 01769 540561 




Athenoeum Hotel & Apartments 


SUN-TMMS 
4 M> for tfta price oU 

Tmmb.SqumKSrm.SmMm Ft Orm. I EHOppBSB 

FREE ISLE OF WIGHT FERRY TICKETSi 


RROC Kl \IH RS T O I <‘>() OZ .'^IJ 0 


PiccadUJ, . Into 

FT Summer Sizzler 


6 A belli e of Champagne and fresh strawberries on arrival 
♦ Full, tra d i tiona l English Breakfast 

<► Two tickets to the Royal Academy qf Arts "Summer Ex hibit ion ' 


We we offering a special weekend rue of £180 per dcmbWovin room 
per night inc VaT- valid until 28dl September 1997 



For further rafonmHon or in make a baoUns please cmnaet Res e rv a tions 
on Tel: 0171 499 3464 ami ask for the ’FT Summer Staler" 


b ttp :/Avmtw j th macn mbo tcl-com 


As in Romantic 

^100 year old gardens by the sea. warn, luxurious & elegant^ 
A peaceful wilderness surrounded by beauty - and so. so quiet 
Just the cure' Pats welcome. 

CASHEL HOUSE HOTEL 

CONNEMARA, CO. GALWAY 
Tefc 00-353-95-31001 
Fax: 00-353-95-31077 


the 

Essential 
Hotel guide 





Winchester 



YORK 


Set in id I'.tr* ni parkland rot oolp 
an hour Urns Umdan, Larntna ta 
pden Cur a nkhni mum 
The temrfrmt *cc*mu»Kfo(liia and 
ilm-dw liiUk are vnbaamd by 
nur vnurtPRu ami tums UfU 
2-4 dm andaak tmfa. 

Ikuacr bal & hnaifan fmm tSS nvtt 

LAINSTON HOUSE 

HOTEL AJBJ RESTAURANT 
flpwM wiKtaw rm wn zlt 

. 0X962 863588 M 


Offers luxury rostsitc rooms Four 
Fosters, Super King u-itb Spa 
bath and grca: breakfat. Gormnel 
Break with dinner at Meltons 
from £95 pp for 2 mghb. For the 
active. Walking Breaks on the 
Moon, Data and beyond 


the 

Essential 

Hotel guide 


BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


Please tick the appropriate box(es) for the hotel brochure(s) you would like to receive. 
Enter your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies 
must be received no later than 23rd August 1997. 


□ Ashdown Park & Tylney Hall 


O Dravcott House 


3 London Elizabeth 


□ The Halkin 


3 The Leonard 


□ Highbullen 

O Athenaeum Hotel 

□ Cashel House Hotel 

□ Lainston House 

□ Holmwood House 


□ Travel With Us Ltd 


□ Carden Park 


□ The Blakeney Hotel 
3 Rudding Park 


G Eastwell Manor 
G Albrighton Hall 
□ The Balmer Hotel 


Title: Initial: 


Surname: 


Address: 


Postcode: 

Daytime telephone: .Facsimile: .... 


Please return to 


WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL HOTELS BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (06/97) TJpcod Avenue 
Barnstaple. EX3 1 1HN 
Fax No. 01271 328422 


Ask for details 
Tel: 01904 6361 S3 


The information yon provide will be beld by tfie Financial Tunes and may he wed m keep vim informed J>T 
products and by other selected companies for mailing list purposes. The IT is Mlhkff ^ p^, 

Proteetren Aa 1984. Financial Times, Number One Southwark Bridge, tendon Sin um_ JVaw i K k «hb Kn 
if ym do not wish in receive any further information from the FT Group or rt >mpanu-s app,„ vvJ ^ lhe iT 
GroupO. 
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orth Cyprus 
does not offi- 
cially exist. In 
the world of 
unrealpolitik. 
the island of Cyprus is -undi- 
vided and Greek, and wide 
open to tourism. 

What happened in the real 
world was that after an abor- 
tive Greek coup in 1974, 
Turkish troops grabbed the 
north-eastern third to pro- 
tect Turks there. This region 
proclaimed itself indepen- 
dent in 1983. Bui only Ank- 
ara recognises it, and it 
remains in the same sort of 
diplomatic limbo as Taiwan. 
Nicosia - renamed Lefkosia 
by the Greeks and T-pfirpoa 
by the Turks - is the world's 
last divided capital. 

Talks about reunification 
of the island stutter along, 
and may be encouraged by 
Cyprus's plans to join the 
European Onion; but inter- 
communal suspicions will 
linger. 

Meanwhile, because visi- 
tors have to travel there via 
Turkey, few bother. .This is 
good news for those who like 
their holiday destinations 
quiet and unspoilt - though 
less . so for Turkish Cypriots 
who can see how much their 
southern neighbours make 
from tourism. 

Go to the top of the Saray 
Hotel in Nicosia and you can 
look out over both halves of 
the city, and some of the 
buffer zone between them. 
The crowded skyline of the 
south contrasts with the 
more low-rise, laid-back 
north. Beyond the half- 
empty streets are open fields 
and the Kyrenia mm m tamo, 
with a huge Turkish flag 
marked out on the side of 
one of them. 

Visitors to the south may 
cross over to the north at 
one checkpoint, bat not 
many do. “They tell every- 
one there that if they crane 
to the north, the streets are 
full of soldiers and they'll 
probably get shot." one local 
grumbled. “It Isn’t like that** 

Indeed not There are a lot 
of conscripted teenage sol- 
diers but they seem to spend 
most of their time around 
bank cash machines. 
Though there have been 
occasional intercommunal 
flare-ups. I felt no tension. 
Away from the Green Line, 
Nicosia is a typical near east 
city, hot and dusty. There 
are plenty of cars (new Hon- 
das and Mercedes rather 
than the antique Hillmans 
and Wolseleys the guide- 





MBitary bargaining chip: behind a ghost town of abandoned hotels, boys play in the sea at Maras, In the middle of the Green Line 


Join Wroltroolc 


Divided - it stands still 

It's official, northern Cyprus doesn't exist - but John Westbrooke found it easily enough 


books promise, but they 
drive on the left), a few 
dodgy-looking nightclubs 
(“Cur belly-dancer will give 
you the feel of the east”). 
E-II-R postboxes painted yel- 
low, and old men playing 
backg ammo n in the shade. 

Over the hills, intermit- 
tent beaches and small 
resorts line the north coast 
taking in most of the 30,000 
tourists a year (against more 
than 2m in the south) alon g 
with many British expatri- 
ates, and Asil Nadir of Polly 
Peck farm*. Mainland Turks, 
the biggest group of visitors, 
crane for the casinos, which 
they may not visit at home. 


Turkish Cypriots are not 
allowed in. except on Christ- 
mas and New Year’s eves. 

Frequent visitors say the 
hotels are increasing in 
number, and the only really 
unspoilt patch left is the 
Karpas, the panhandle pen- 
insula in the east. But even 
Kyrenia, the main coastal 
town, remains pretty and 
uncrowded. Restaurants, 
converted from the carob 
warehouses which were once 
its industry, line the 
half-moon harbour, but cus- 
tomers are likely to be 
locals. Sitting by the water’s 
edge, we dined at the Har- 
bour Club on mazes and 


Turkish wine, for £6 a head. 

Cyprus was not always 
this quiet Its position in the 
eastern Mediterranean 
placed it at the crossroads of 
east and west, a focus for 
traders and soldiers. Inside 
the squat castle at one end 
of Kyrenia harbour is the 
oldest shipwreck ever 
reclaimed from the sea, a 
12m hull discovered offshore. 
In remarkable condition, 30 
years ago. 

It plied these seas in the 
thrip of Alexander the Great, 
around 300BC, carrying 
amphorae from Rhodes and 
Samos and millstones from 
Kos. Its crew of four - their 


utensils were found, but not 
their bones: they must have 
escaped the wreck - seems 
to have lived on fish and 
almonds. 9,000 of which were 
still In jars. 

A lot happened to Cyprus 
while the ship lay on the sea 
bed. In the east, near Fama- 
gusta (now Gazimagusa), the 
ruins of Salamis show the 
extent of Greek civilisation. 
Most of them remain buried, 
because there is little money 
for archaeology, but they 
seem to have covered two 
square miles. 

After that came the Byzan- 
tines. one of whom unwisely 
captured Berengaria, fiancee 


of Richard Lionheart. Rich- 
ard took the island and 
passed it on to the Lusig- 
nans, Fr ank ish crusaders 
who created a glittering 
court Their cathedrals sur- 
vive in Nicosia and Fama- 
gusta. oddly Gothic In the 
southern sun, but their tow- 
ers have been decapitated 
and topped with minarets. 

The Venetians gave way to 
Ottomans, and then the Brit- 
ish, whose dithering In the 
face of calls for union with 
Greece is recorded in Law- 
rence Dunell's Bitter Lem- 
ons. All these have left 
reminders, often on the same 
spot, as Roman stones have 


been recycled into Frankish 
palaces and then into Vene- 
tian forts. 

The most spectacular of 
these is St Hilarion. one of a 
series of crusader castles 
spaced along the most per- 
pendicular mountaintops as 
lookouts. Only some walls, 
steep steps, spring flowers 
and stunning views remain, 
but enough to leave you In 
awe of the kings who not 
only climbed, but also built 
up here. 

A few miles away is Bella- 
pais, with the house (now 
much altered) where Durrell 
lived, the Tree of Idleness, 
which rendered people sit- 


ting under tt incapable of 
work, and ibe romantic 
ruins of a 13th century 
abbey amid a colourful 
flower garden - another 
Gothic survivor from a 
Christian age. Most North 
Cypriots are now Moslems, 
but lackadaisically: women 
are more likely to bo seen in 
bikinis than in hcadscarves. 

Cyprus has more ruin than 
you might expect: the moun- 
tains seem to accumulate 
enough moisture to fill the 
many swimming pools. But 
the hillsides above Kyrenia 
are bare: two years ago. a 
forest fire .swept away 1.1 
miles of trees. "I used to 
wake up and smell the 
pines." said a hotelier sadly. 
"But not now. I can si*H hear 
nightingales, Humph." 

On the east coast. Fama- 
gusta sits within sight of 
Syria on a clear day. One of 
the turrets of its Venetian 
castle was named "Othello's 
Tower" by the British, and 
Shakespeare's play. s.et here, 
is occasionally performed in 
the courtyard. The Ottomans 
had such difficulty rapmnne 
the town that they had the 
Venetian commander flayed 
and his skin stuffed with 
straw. Now. far removed 
from such drama, it is a 
workaday port. 

Just south, however, in 
the middle of the Green 
Line, lies the modem resort 
of Muru# iVarosha to the 
Greeks). Rows of hotels line 
the si lore as far as the eye 
can see before vanishing 
into haze. All are empty. The 
whole area was deserted 
overnight in 1974 and has 
stayed that way. except tor 
Turkish soldiers. The feu- 
ou is triers who have got in 
tell of a Marie Celeste sub- 
urb of laundry on lines and 
half-eaten meals on tables. 

The military is said to be 
holding it as a bargaining 
chip in any negotiations on 
reunification, but this may- 
be pointless: the buildings 
are crumbling and would 
need to be pulled down. In 
the meantime. Maras is 
scarcely mentioned in offi- 
cial North Cyprus literature 
- just a non-existent town in 
a non-existent council'. 

■ John Westbrooke was a 
guest of Cyprus Paradise, 
which offers packages from 
£315 a week. Two-centre holi- 
days. shared icith Istanbul, 
arc available. Living is 
cheap, food is good, and - 
because of the lamentable 
state of the Turkish lira - 
sterling is widely accepted. 
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S ince 1992, each 
year we have sent 
many hundreds 
of travellers to 
Northern Cyprus. 

For a co m p an y such 
as ours. U b me 
most perfect place to 
offer our discerning 
clients, and when 
describing its 
attractions it is in 
face easier to Ust 
what a does not 
have. Tfcu wil not 
find Northern 
Cyprus tn the large 
tour operator’s 
brochures and 
consequently the 

munber of via tore Is relatively anal] and 
the tourism development tanked. . 

Per some die lack of drvdopmem is o 
minus, whilst for others It win be the 
strongest reason for travelling there In 
many ways the atmosphere b st miln r to 
that you would have experienced in 
Mediterranean resorts some 30 to 40 years 
.i gn before the advent of the package 
tout: 11 like us. you are attracted by places 
which soil have a natural charm, warm 
and friendly inhabitants, quiet beaches 
and ancient sites where you may be the 
only visitor; then Northern Cyprus might 
be the Ideal place for you. 

THE OMAR VILLAGE 

Of course you will not tad a string or 
deluxe resort hotels, smart shops and all 
rh^i tourism dewdopera fed are essential for 
today’s travdkx What you will tad b a 
number of small attractive owner-managed 
hotels scattered tn and around Kyrenia and 
along the coast. For our part we believe the 
Onar Village to be the best. Located on a 
hillsi de about a mile outside of Kyrenia. 
there are lovely views over the town towards 
the sea and of die mountains to the rear 
The property offers the choice of hotel 
rooms with private balconies or spacious 
villas which are scattered throughout the 
randens. The villas each have a sitting room, 
dining area, kitchen, bathroom and bed- 
room as wdl as a Large private path). 

Facilities indude a swimming pool poolside 
Hnr , restaurant and hbrary. With a toco] __ _ 
capacity of 70 or so 
bopWl the Onar 
and undutzered. 

WHEN TO TRAVEL 
Our arrangements differ from season to 
season, fire instance m the cooler Sprang 
and Autumn we offer the choice of a guided 
7 ni gh t tour (Kyrenia ■& Beyond) which 
includes excursions each day to undent 
Greek arid Roman sites. Crusader casdes. 
abbeys and churches as well as the d ries of 
Nicosia and Famagusta. Each departure ts 
accompanied by a guest lecruiei: and if the 
party exceeds 15 OBweHeis. a tour manager 
will escort the group. Also during this rime 
we operate a 7 nigh 1 walking tout 

In the hot summer months of June, July 
Si August we offer 7 or 14 night stavs at the 
Oiuir Village. These are essentially relax, 
read a book and potter round in a self drive 
car holidays. . 

During the winter months from 
November to March we offer 7 or 14 night 



when fully 

remains peaceful 


winter breaks ar attractive prices. 
Te mpe ratures pardculariy In November and 
Match can be surprisingly high, reaching 
mro the high sixties and tow seventies, 
whiter in me mid-winter the daytime high 
will be around 55 to 60 degrees. 

A 7 Night Visit to the Castles, 
Abbeys and Ancient Sites 

with a Guest Lecturer 

Day 1 London (Heathrow) to Eicon by 
cam afternoon Cyprus Turkish Airlines 
(light via Izmir Drive to the Onar Village, 
Kyrenia for a 7 night stay. 

Day Z Kyrenia. Drive to J&renJ* for a 
walking cour of this beautiful old pore. See 
the Castle with is unique Shipwreck 
Museum, the Anglican Church, the Rslk 
Museum and Icon Museum. Afternoon at 
leisure. 

Day 3 St Hilarion/Nlcnala. Drive to the 
11th century St Hilarion Casde. The view 
or Kyrenia and die coastal plain Is stunning 
Grom here. Continue to Letkosa CNIcoku): 
walk around the city visiting the Gxroe 
Gate, Vfenetinn Column, the Buyuk Khan 
(a )6tb century inn), the Selimrye Mosque 
l formerly St Sophia Cathedral) and a 
traditional Tiirkrsh house. 

Day 4 SalamjaTHnnagnata. Morning drive 
to St Barnabas Monastery which contains a 
collection of icons. Then continue to the 
most important ancient site of Salamis. a 
former capital or Cyprus. Alter lunch enter 
(he old walled city of Gtirimaguse 
V Famagusta) visiting Lola Mustapha Pasha 
Mosque, the Othello Tbwcrand ruins of 
the Venetian Palace. 

Day 3 Sob fit VpimL Drive west to 
Guzelyurt CMorphou) surrounded by 
orange groves and market gardens. Visit 
the Museum and Monastery of St Mamas. 
Continue to the 5th century BC Palace of 
Vounh there are b re at h taki n g views of the 
sea and the TToodos mountains. Descend 
to the ruins of SoU. a Hellenistic and 
Roman dry, famous for Its 17 rier stone 
seated theatre and mosaic floor to the 5th 
century Basilica. 

Day 6Tkilmmo/Kantana. Drive to bkae 
CTriinmo); visit Panayla Theopokns 
Church, C early 12tb-15th century) and 
then dbnb to die Crusader Kantara Castle. 
high on a ridge with dramatic views. 

Day 7 Bdlapais. Visit nearby BcHapats 
Abbey, a magnificent 13th century 111111 1x1 


the village where 
Lawrence Durrell 
wrote “Biner 
Lemons". Afternoon 
free for relaxing or 
shopping. 

Day 8 Emin to 
L ondo n (Heathrow). 
Morning departure 
to London, arriving 
to the eariy after- 
noon. 

Departures: 
October 1997, 
ApnL May. 
September and 
October 1998. 
Prices Per Person: 
From £749 In a 
twin bedded hotel 
room (single room 
supplement £95) and from £789 sharing 
a villa. 


Udee advantage of the special winter air 
Gores and low season hotel rales available 
from November 1997 through to March 
1998. based on .1 seven night stay on half 
buunl. 

Prices Per Person: 

From £375 In a twin bedded hotel room 
(Single room supplement £73) and from 
£419 sharing a villa. 


«9* 


Too hot for some, but if you like the 
high te mpera tures of ihe summer In the 
Eastern Mediterranean the following will be 
of Interest. The tiiomh of June will be the 
cooler of the three summer months. Vau 
have the choice of half board arrangements 
In the hoed or room only In a villa. Spedul 
car hire tares are available from £128 per 
week. 

Departures: 

June, July and August 1998. 

Prices Per Person: 

Pr om £495 in a twin bedded hotel room 
(single room supplement £757 and from 
£465 sharing a villa. 



FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

Please telephone 0171-409 0376 
(7 days a week during office hows) 


( fiOBif Cfl Lf DON I ft UfllTfD j 


11 CHARLES STREET. MAWAIR, LONDON W1X BLE 
TBBKM 0171 0376 MCSiMIE 0171 ~409 063a 

24 HOUR BaOOSJR£ ANSWEHPHONC 0171 -3S5 1424 

Area aios AMAvaaix 


Riverside 


7 nts. BB in 1 bed vill a. £2 99 

Xfeporture between 20 July - 31 0aobcrl997 



Olive Tree „ 


Oepatmes from 
Manchester, 
Stofuted & 

Gatwtdt 
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North Cyprus 

Cuba and Cost Rica 


Offer tailor made packages for independent 
travellers to these unspoilt destinations. 
Call for more information 
01892 661157 

I ABTA V5412 ATOL884 


7 ~he Story 
of *13 it ter Lemons 


' m Surrounded by the hillsides of orange, peach, 
. v * . * and lemon orchards. Bellapais Abbey is a 
• --[j magical place. Il was here in the 1950’s that 

Lawrence Dun-el. then a resident of the village 
Bellapais, was moved to write his fiction "Bitter Lemons" 
The Monastery is a small testimony to the 
many unique charms of Northern Cyprus, where time 
has done little to urge change. 

Warm and welcoming, unhurried 

and unspoiled. North Cyprus is truly 
the spirit and soul of Cyprus. 

Tel 0171 631 1930 
NORTH CYPRUS 
Tourist Office 
29 Bedford Square 
London VVCI B 5 EG. 
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PRUS 


The Spirit and Soul of Cyprus 


Including flights, air conditioned villa, 
transfers and swimming pool 

• Free car hire on many holidays 

• Massive discounts for children 

• Up to 10% discount on all holidays 
■ Flights from Heathrow: Slansted & Manchester ^ ^ 

Fbr fuBdtUtihtf our special qffmaritl it five cetourbmctim cult: 

CYPRUS PARADISE 

669 High Road, Finchley. London N12 ODA 

0181-343 8888 


CYPRUS 


10 DAY .2 Centre CRUSADER 


CASTtE TOURS Oct. & Nov. 


14 DAY FAINTING HOLIDAY Sept 


1 aid ft wec* tadenendeat HoHdoyi, 
cheap tm wre, EXCOlfiMT hot*. 

AI hofaky. rni ttun pc— 4t*y (A-* h> -■ 

01892 667459 

■jwi GdooHsUmin/l) SlU 

EH * TkWkilW.B»«-M 
IM TN6 TAB El 
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Whilst care is taken 
to establish that our 
advertisers are bona fide, 
readers are strongly 
recommended to take 
their own precautions 
before entering into 
any agreement. 


c.t.a. holidays 


Kyrenia - Famagusta 


i 


3 ? 


0w 20 ytart 
npcricoo 

EutUxtt quality 

atammMk* 
Spates waflaMe 

Aaaztag I taretlnra - 
Up la U10 OH 

reservations 
brochure line 

fox: 
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0171 839 4922 
0171 839 4001 
0171 930 1046 


« abofly pare it nri fa I subMOaty at Northern Cypres' uUaul rirtfew 

Kibrts Turkish Airlines 



THE NEXT 

The Essential 
Hotel Guide 


will be 


on Saturday August 30th 


ff you are looking for the ideal place 
for a weekend break or week away, 
then look no further than The 
Essential Hotel Guide, for an 
excellent collection of advertised 
London and country house hotels and 
inns. 

For advertising details call 
Dominique Moseley on 0171873 3576 
or fax 0171 873 3098 
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H ow did we 

ever overtook 
Donovan 
Bailey? She 
were a 

smaller, less flamboy ant 
character, without that 
Large shiny, shaven haad. 
then maybe we could claim 
that he had sneaked up and 
caught us unawares, rather 
like he does with his 
opponents in the latter 
stages of his 100-metre races. 
But he's not; so how is it 
that the most adrrtiHating 
i sprinter on the planet did 
not go into the 1996 World 
Championships, the 1996 
I Olympic Games, »nd the 
| 1997 Mfflkm Dollar 

Challenge in Toronto 
against Michael J ohnso n as 
favourite? He certainly came 
out of all three with enough 
gold to outshine Johnson's 
gaudy shoes. 

With Carl Lewis retiring, 
with Sergei Bubka off form, 
with Johnson licking bis 
wounds after his first 400 
metres defeat since 1989 
(probably attributable to bis 
Taranto shock), Bailey is 
arguably the most exerting 
competitor in world 
athletics at ft* moment . He 
is headed for the world 

fharrnptnmihipw tn MhOT-is 

next week at full tilt, and as 
favourite far the first time. 
But maybe we've ignored 
hhn because be hasn't been 
around far very long. 

Basketball was his first 
love, and althmgh he played 
at college; he admits he 
wasn't very good. He had 
run at school, but did 
nothing between the ages of 
16 and 23. Instead, after 
taking a degree in 
economics and business 
wMwagwment, he 
concentrated on a career 
and the "test life" of the 
Toronto nightclubs. As an 
investment manager, he 
owned a house and Porsche 
by the time he was 2L 
But he feels that Ms 
teenage “time-out” has been 

8 nf hte 

success. T ran 10.65sec 
when I was 16, and I'm sure 
that if Td taken a 
scholarship to America and 
trained when I was IS years 
old, I would have run a bell 
of a lot faster, but I would 
have been burned out by 
now. I wouldn’t know bow 
to handle the pressure, the 
stress, the chaos. 

“I tWnk the reason I have 
been successful is because, 
as & H nshrpssmaw 1 1 
understand what life is all 
about. I understand the 
chaos that is part of track. 

In the heats of the 100 
metres, 1 will still be able to 
focus cm the Important 
thing s I have to do.” 

Life began to change in 
1991, when he saw Ms 
schoolboy friend, denroy 
Gilbert, doing weQ in 
athletics. On virtually no 
training, Bailey made the 
Canadian team for the 
Pan-American Games, 
where he finished ei ghth in 

the 100 metres, and 
anchored the relay team to a 
silver medaL The following 
year, he met Gilbert's coach, 
Dan Pfeff, who was then 
working at the University of 
Louisiana at Baton Rouge. 
"Dan said, “Do you work out, 
do you lift weights, are you 
interested in this sport at 
all? Because you axe gifted 
enough, you have the tools 
to became one of the best in 
the world.’ 

“But I was partying too 
much. I wouldn't get to bed 
some nights. I was a single 
guy living comfortably.’' 

Injury kept him out of 
Barcelona, after months 
of o ccasionally phoning 



Donovan Bafley: ‘...I realty hate the one-off races. OK, Toronto was [ E fferent, but when It conies to the Olympic Games or the world championships, with the heats and a fnai, f get more relaxed with each round 1 


Al BottyAISporfci 


Sporting Profile 


From the fast life to the fast track 

A business career and time-out for partying paid off for the world's top sprinter, Donovan Bailey tells Pat Butcher 


Pfeff to say he’d be in 
Louisiana the next week, 
the coach had virtually 
given up on Bailey when he 
turned up in Baton Rouge in 
February 1903. “I ran the 
second day I was there and 
Dan said, ‘Oh my God, 
everything's wrong, your 
start is bad. your 
acceleration is bad. you 
don’t lift weights.’ I started 
lifting weights with women. 
They were benching over 
1801b, and I could barely do 
135. By the time I left, after 
about 10 weeks, I could do 
over 200. Dan taught me the 
importance of all of those 
things: training, eating, 
sleeping and rest." 

Bailey has been going 
back ever since for 
three-month periods, first to 
Louisiana, now to Austin in 
Texas, where Pfeff was 
made head coach two years 
ago. The breakthrough came 
in 1994, when he ran 10.03sec 
for 100 metres. Every year 
since then, he has won the 
biggest sprint prize of the 
season. A world record 100 
metres man from Toronto, 
but born in Jamaica, is 


evidently going to excite 
comparison with the 
drug-abusing Ben Johnson, 
who has the same 
background. When Bailey 
won the 100 metres in 
Gothenburg, the first 
question at his press 
conference was about 
Johnson. Bailey limited 
himself to a trace of 
exasperation as he reminded 
the assembly he wasn't 
around when Johnson was 
running. But he accepts that 
comparisons are inevitable. 

"I am very glad that Ben 
got caught, because it 
opened the door for the 
massive drug testing that 
we have in Canada, and 
although it’s very annoying 
and invasive sometimes. Tm 
aware that no one’s that 
stupid or that desperate In 
our country to do it." 

When following him 
recently on the grand prix 
circuit for a couple of days, 
various people kept hinting 
that Bailey wasn’t perhaps 
the nice guy that he seems. 
After his 100 metres victory 
in 9.94sec (his fourth best) 
against Unford Christie in 


Nuremberg last moBth,-one 
of his managers said, "It’s a 
good job he won last night 
Maybe he wouldn't have 
been so amenable.” 

One of his sponsors was 
unusually frank, saying, “He 
can be real mean". But then 
he went on to describe how 
Bailey had been to company 
headquarters the previous 

But money, 
he claims, is 
the product 
of his talent, 
not a primary 
concern 

day, eaten in the staff 
canteen, and thoroughly 
charmed everyone. 

And In those couple of 
days, from athletes’ hotel to 
stadium, to official 
reception, to restaurant, to 
TV studio, he was never 
anything but amenable. OK, 
it was still within two weeks 
of his victory in Toronto, 


and he was winning en the " : 
circuit, and having a good 
time being chased by a 
posse of women. 

But there wasn't a sign of 
bad humour. 

Which is why people were 
surprised at his reaction just 
after the Toronto race 
against Michael Johnson, 
whom Bailey believed had 
been insulting Mm for six 
months before the race. 

With Johnson still limping 
along the track. Bailey raced 
to the nearest microphone to 
call Johnson “chicken”, 
“faking", “not injured”, 
among many other things. 
Conservative Canada was 
shocked, but ft was hardly 
in the Mike Tyson league of 
sporting abuse. 

“A lot of people really 
didn't understand the tiling s 
that were taking place. The 
attacks had got personal and 
very disrespectful But every 
time he [Johnson! said 
something derogatory about 
me or my staff, I didn't ran 
to the media 

“I totally blew up, but it 
was something l had to get 
out. But then I realised it 


'.was Wrong. I like to win 
gracefully. I think there’s a •. 
lot of people, especially 
younger people, who look up 
to me. I have a daughter, 
and I really care what they 
think, and I try to be 
positive. I did something 
that was totally out of 
character, so I think it was 
very important to 
apologise." 

Despite the furore, there is 
a strong possibility of a 
rematch in Las Vegas. 

Bailey admits that the 
reaction in Europe was 
largely negative, “but TV 
ratings in Canada were 
higher than for the Olympic 
100 metres, and CBS (US TV) 
said they hadn’t had such 
high ratings for athletics for 
years. 1 felt short-changed, 
because I wanted him to 
cross the line, and be OK. If 
he feels that he got hurt last 
time, and that’s why be 
didn't win, we’U do it again. 
Til prepare for ft again, and 
when I prepare for 
something and I get focused, 
it usually comes out the way 
I want" 

But first, there is the 


world ffhampfnrtHhipg wfadfo-j 
Bailey is going into his first 
major title chase as a 
favourite. 

And he has two big 
advantages - he runs better 
with successive rounds and, 
perhaps more importantly, 
ha rises to the big occasion. 

“I love to compete, but I 
really hate the one-off races. 
OK. Toronto was different, 
but when it comes to the 
Olympic Games or the world 
championships, with the 
heats and a final. I get more 
relaxed with each round. If 
we had six rounds, it would 
be perfect.” • 

Off the track, Bailey 
somehow doesn’t seem so 
big. As if, at rest, he has 

Khrnnlc tn amaprw 

his energy. As ft turns out, 
he has lost about 8kg since 
last year. He has acquired a 
nutritionist, to go with fee 
physiotherapist and 
chiropractor who travel 
with him. Tm eating better. 
I'm stronger and lighter, and 
my starts are a lot better 
than last year. That’s why I 
feel I can do a lot fester than 
9.84sec [his world record].” 


Bafteyhas had a #ood few : 
weeks financially. The SI. 5m 
from Toronto was 
extraordinary. But with 
close to 6100,000 in 
appearance money and 
bonuses fra- each stop on the 
grand prix circuit, he is 
preparing to close the 
investment business that 
one of his four brothers has 
been managing for him. 
Given that his contracts 
with Adidas, Coca-Cola. Air 
Canada, Nu-Life Vitamins, 
and others bring him the 
multi-minions he didn’t earn 
in his previous life, he could 
go public as an institution 
himself. 

But money, he claims, is 
the product of his talent, not 
a primary concern. "I’ve 
never gone into the world 
championship thinking 
about the gold medal and 
the money. Because you get 
totally side-tracked. It’s like 
me stepping on to the track, 
t hinkin g what time I am 
going to run today. If I ever 
do that, HI be last." There 
seems little likelihood of 
that happening for some 
time. 


I t’s official. Forget about 
comedy, fashion, poetry - 
football is the new rock ’n’ 
roll. That, at least, is the 
view of Jon Baddeley, who h eads 
Sotheby’s collectables depart- 
ment, that fast-growing rag-bag 
of markets from Dinky toys to 
film posters which is attracting 
the attention of collectors who 
cannot tell a Canaletto from a 
Cometto. 

Rock ’n’ roll memorabilia has 
been one of the great growth 
areas in the saleroom. “I think 
football is where pop was 15 
years ago,” says Baddeley. “Far 
The Beatles, read Manchester 
United.” 

Just as a generation of nou- 
vetna riche men and women in 
their 40s wanted to spend their 
disposable income acquiring a 
memento of their youth, like a 
Beatles gold disc or a Jimi Hen- 
drix guitar, so their successors 
want a fragment of George Best 
or Eric Cantona, The shirt they 
wore, the ball they kicked when 
they scored that match-winning 
goal could be the prized saleroom 
object of the future. 

Sports memorabilia Is big busi- 
ness. It began with golf; where a 
piece of blacksmith’s old iron, 
part of a dub used around 1700, 
made £97,000, and balls stuffed 
with feathers, produced around 
1840. sold for £22,000. 

Golfers tend to be reveren- 
tial about the game’s long his- 
tory, especially the Japanese. 
New golf clubs in Spain and the 
US bought old golf paraphernalia 
for their swiftly created golf 
museums. Prices rocketed, but 


Sports Memorabilia 

The shirt off Eric Cantona’s back 

Manchester United have ousted The Beatles in the saleroom, finds Antony Thomcroft 


have now reached a plateau or 
even fallen. 

Bob Gowland of Phillips, who 
organises two sales a year, says 
most of the best staff is safely in 
collections or clubhouse muse- 
ums. However, there is no short- 
age of collectable items. In the 
autumn, he Is offering a complete 
run of Golf & Golf Illustrated 
magazine, from the 1890s to 1914, 
and expects to sell it for £8,000 - 
against the £25,000 a similar run 
made at the 1990 peak. 

The auction houses quickly 
realised that where golf led. other 
sports, especially cricket with its 
even longer and better docu- 
mented history, could follow. A 
complete run of Wisden Cricket- 
er's Abnanack. very rare, sold for 
£40.000 in 1995. against £20.000 in 
1990, and £4.000 in 1980. 

Cricket has its drawbacks - it 
hardly touches American (apart 
from those of John Paul Getty, a 
big buyer) or south-east Asian 
nerves - but. as with golf, the 
fanatics are more nostalgic about 
the 19th century than about more 
modem times, when English 
cricket has produced few heroes. 

The growing interest in soccer 
is different Who remembers 
great 19th century footballers, or 
even pre-war players? It is only 



Fred Perry's 1934 Wimbledon trophy sold for £36,700 cMtfrtScmti 


in the past 25 years that the 
game has become glamorous - 
and commercial - just like rods 
’n’ rolL 

Unfortunately, just like rock ’n’ 


roll, there are terrible problems 
about provenance. It is hard to 
prove this Is the shirt Bobby 
Moore wore when England beat 
Germany in the World Cup Final. 


Auctioneers need convincing evi- 
dence before they risk selling. 

Grant MacDougalL of Christie's 
in Glasgow, which holds an 
annual auction devoted to soccer, 
has been inundated with Cantona 
Bhirts after one was bought at a 
charity auction for £15,000. He 
needs to see a letter of authenti- 
cation from Manchester United, 
and might then place an estimate 
of up to £4.000 on one of Canton- 
a’s Cup final jerseys. 

Unlike cricket, where the nos- 
talgia is mainly fix- the sport, the 
soccer collector chases the top 
names. At its last auction, Chris- 
tie's Glasgow got £9,000 for the 
jersey worn by Billy Wright 
when he made his 100th appear- 
ance for England. It has also 
secured £9.500 for the FA Cup 
winner's medal awarded to Stan 
Mortensen, who scared a hat- 
trick in the 1953 final. But these 
are the biggest names, playing In 
the biggest matches of their lives. 

Along with soccer, tennis has 
proved popular and, just before 
Wimbledon, Christie's South 
Kensington brought in £320.000 
from this sector. It was greatly 
helped by having the archive of 
the UK’s greatest player, Fred 
Perry, which brought in £290,000, 
almost twice the estimate. The 


racket which wan him Wimble- 
don for the first time in 1934 
went far £23,000, and the winning 
trophy be received, the Reushaw 
Cup, sold for £36,700. 

Phillips’ Cardiff saleroom has 
championed rugby, and from a 
small group of 35 lots In 1994 now 
holds two sales a year, the next 
an October 1. Prices seem modest 
- £300 for the programme of the 
Wales-All Blacks match of 1905; 
£3800 for a jersey warn, by Percy 
Bash, the great turn-of-the-cen- 
tury player. But with the Welsh 
Rugby Union creating a museum 
in its new Cardiff stadium, prices 
could soon rise. 

Christie's has built sales 
around the Olympics. The resale 
value of a gold medal seems to be 
around £8,000. That, at least, was 
the price paid for one awarded to 
equestrian rider Wilfred White in 
19S2, although Christie's expert 
Marte-Helene Oliver reckons one 
of Jesse Owen's 1936 Berlin golds 
would top £10,000 if it came 
under the hammer. 

Collectors of sports memora- 
bilia are buying into a dream: the 
great names carry an extraordi- 
nary premium. This should be 
confirmed in Los Angeles on 
October 19, when Christie’s offers 
3.000 lots relating to boxing's 


most famous, and infamous, son, 
Mu hamma d Ah. It is the largest 
collection of Ali memorabilia to 
reach the market. 

Up to 560,000 is expected for the 
robe he wore when he won the 
heavyweight title from Sonny 
Liston in 1964. The referee's and 
Judge’s scorecards from this fight 
carry the same estimate. His 
trunks from the “rumble in the 
jungle" with George Foreman in 
1974 are expected to make up to 
345.000. 

Auctions for some sports, nota- 
bly cricket and golf, are becom- 
ing predictable; others are 
waiting to be developed. Because 
the general ignorance about 
what is out there, and the level of 
fanaticism, prices can be very 
unpredictable. ’ 

Sotheby's has stiff not quite 
recovered from its experience 

*5^ the “ Jule « Bimet 
earlier this month. 
In tlte world Cup was stolen 
♦v. t0 i te recove red a week later, 
thanks to a ferreting mongrel dog 
called Pickles. To prevent a 
recurrence of this embarrassing 
epfcode. a replica Cup was made 
which masqueraded as the real 
thing for two years. This worth- 
less copy was then sent back to 
the makers. 

at Sotheby’s with 
of up to £30.000. But 
two potential buyers in the room 
*° be thwarted and 
chased each other up to £254^00 

before it was secured by an anon- 

S WlB Vi . l>1 1 J der - lt » events like 
ttto which make sports memora- 
bflia a very worthwhile pastime 
for the salerooms. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 

Van Gogh Museum 

Tel: 3T -20-570 5200 

Second of four summer exhibitions of 

drawings by Van Gogh. Ibis time it is 

the turn of the works produced when 

the artist lived in Nuenen. 1883-85. The 

exhibition is shown in two parts, with a 

changeover on Aug 18: to 

Oct 12 


■ AWGNON 

THEATRE 

Avignon Festival Tel: 33-4-9014 1414 

• Amphitryon: by Morfare. One of two 
productions brought by Anatoli 
Vassiiiev as part of a Russian season. 
Cast includes Valeria DrGvffle; at the 
Egtiss des Ceiestins; Jul 26, 27, 

• Chambre d'Hotei dans fa Vflte: 
adapted from Gogol and directed by 
Valeri Fokine; at the Usine Volponr, Jul 
26, 27 

• Chant pour la Volga: The Battle of 
Stalingrad. Written, directed, designed, 
and performed with puppets by Rezo 
Gabriadzg; at the ChapeBe des 
Penitents Blancs: Jul 26, 27, 28 


H BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundactd “la Caixa” 

Tel: 34-3-404 6073 

Tarsila do AmaraJ, Frida Kahlo, Amelia 
Pefaez: display of works by the three 
women artists which alms to explore 
the relationship between the European 
avarrt garde arid the indigenous 
traditions which influenced them; 
ends tomorrow 


■ BERLIN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum fur Modeme Kunst, 

Martin -Gropius-Bau 
Tel: 49-30-2548 6714 
The Age of Modernism - Art in the 
Twentieth Century: comprehensive 
survey which presents the art of this 
century in four self-contained sections. 
Beginning with the explosion of 
Cubism and the crisis of the 
avant-garde, the exhibition includes 
works by Picasso, Duchamp and 
Kandinsky as well as younger and 
contemporary artists; ends tomorrow 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- urtd Aussteflungshafle der 
BundesrepubBk Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-917 1236 
Sigmar Porker" subtitled The Three Lies 
, ot-Painting” tiiis show aims to be-tha w 
largest ever held inibe country’s •• ■ 
biggest exhibition halls. Including some 
180 loans, it wiH document Po Ike’s 
work from 1962 to the present, and will 
transfer to Berlin’s Hamburg station; to 
Oct 12 


■ DROTTNINGHOLM 

OPERA 

Drottninghoims Stottsteater 
Tel: 46-8-4570600 
Orteo: Swedish premiere of Luigi 
RossTs 1647 version of the legend of 
Orpheus. The producer is Jack 
Edwards, the musical directors 
Stephen Stubbs and Paul O'Dette. 
With the Drottningholm Theatre Ballet 
and Orchestra; Aug 2 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Royal Scottish Academy 

Tel: 44-171-624 6200 

Sir Henry Raeburn (1 756-1 823): major 

exhibition of around 70 works by this 

most famous of Scottish painters, 

bringing together the works owned by 

the National Gallery with loans from 

around the world; Aug 1 to Oct 5, after 

which the exhibition wHl travel to 

London 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
The Face of Denmark: the product of 
an exchange organised with the 
museum's Danish counterpart, this 
exhibition will include works from the 
period 1750-1840 and portraits of 
famous Danes including Hans Christian 
Andersen and Kierkegaard. In return, 
Scottish portraits will travel to Denmark 
in the autumn: to Aug 31 


■ FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Kimbell Art Museum 
Tel: 1-817-332 8451 
Monet and the Mediterranean: “It is so 
beautiful here, so bright, so luminous? 
One swims in blue air; it is frightening!" 
wrote Monet from Cap d’Antibes in 
1888. Bringing together more than 70 
works, this exhibition presents the 
fruits of severed journeys made by the 
painter, to the Kalian and French 
Rivieras in the 1880s, to Venice in 
1908; to Sep 7 


■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITIONS 
McLellan Galleries 

Tel: 44-141 -331 1854 
The Birth of Impressionism: more than 
150 works Including paintings by 
Monet, Sisley and Pisano are 
presented here in relation to the work 
that went before them. The six gallenes 
tea the story of Impressionism's 
reception by the French artistic 
establishment as well as suggesting 

the influence of photography, rad ways 

and Parisian cafe society on the new 
painting; to Sep 7 _ 


KASSEL 

HIBmONS 

rious venues . 

cumenta: giant five-yearly survey of 
riemoorary art which takes place all 



over Kassel. Starting at the old railway 
station, this tenth edition has been 
selected by French curator Catherine 
David; to Sep 28 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Hafll 
Teh 44-171-589 8212 

• BBC Philharmonic: conducted by 
Richard Hickox in wcxks by Britten, 
Grainger, Elgar and Jonathan Harvey, 
the world premiere of whose 
Percussion Concerto is performed with 
percussionist Evelyn Glennie; Jul 26 

• Deborah Warner directs a 
semi-stag ad performance of 
Honegger’s Joan of Arc at the Stake, 
with Fiona Shaw in the title role. Libor 
Pesek conducts the Royal Liverpool 
Choir and Orchestra. Programme 
includes works by Satie/Debussy and 
Poulenc; Jul 27 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by David Robertson In 
works by Haydn, Mozart and Bart 6k - 
initiating a major Proms retrospective 
of the Hungarian composer's work; 

•Jut 28 i 

• European premiere of Sofia 
Gubaidulina's Viola Concerto: 
performed by the Haifa Orchestra, 
conducted by Kent Nagano with Yuri 
Bash met on viola. Programme indudes 
works by Debussy and Shostakovich; 
Jul 29 

• BBC National Orchestra of Wales: 
conducted by Mark Wiggtesworth in 
works by Beethoven and Mahler. With 
mezzo-soprano Waltraud Meier and 
British tenor Anthony Rotfe Johnson; 

Jul 30 

• BBC National Orchestra of Wales: 
conducted by Mark Wiggtesworth. 
Programme includes David Salver’s 
The greatest happiness principle, 
Bartbk’s Piano Concerto No. 3 with 
pianist Stephen Hough, and Sibelius's 
Symphony No. 2 in D major; Jul 31 

• The King's Singers: programme 
Indudes works by Sir Peter Maxwell 
Davies, Ligeti and Lennon & 

McCartney; Jul 31 

• JH Bfilohlavek: conducts the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus in 
works by Brahms, Chopin and 
Schubert; Aug 1 

DANCE 

London Coliseum 
Td: 44-171-632 8300 

• The Kirov Ballet: Don Quixote; 

Jut 26 

• The Fountain of Bakhchisarai; Jul 
28, 29, 30 

• Fokine Programme 1: first of two 
programmes staged by Isabelle Fokine, 
the choreographer’s granddaughter; Jul 
31; Aug 1.2 

EXHIBITIONS 

British Museum Tel: 44-171-636 1555 
Arts of Korea: overview of Korean art 
and archaeology ranging from the 
Neolithic period to the 19th century. 
Exhibits indude a royal gold crown 
from the Silla kingdom, earty Buddhist 
manuscripts, Koryfi ceramics and 18th 
century landscapes. The exhibition is 
scheduled to run until 2000, when It 
will be replaced by a new, permanent 
Korean Gallery 

Hayward Gallery Tel: 44-171-2610127 
■Rhapsodies in Black: Art of the Harlem 
Renaissance - for African American 
artists working fn New York, the 1920s 
was a golden age, Harlem Its dynamic 
centre. This multimedia presentation 
celebrates this decade of extraordinary 
creativity; to Aug 17 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Seurat and The Bathers: places 
Seurat's great “Bathers at Asr teres” in 
a context provided by his own earlier 
work, and studies and drawings for the 
painting, as well as works by 
predecessors who influenced him, and 
by Ns Impressionist contemporaries; to 
Sep 28 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
Hiroshige: Images of Mist, Rain, Moon 
and Snow - celebration of the 
bicentenary of Hiroshige (1797-1858), 
Japanese master of the coloured 
woodcut, whose landscapes provide 
an atmospheric picture of 19th century 
Japan; to Sep 28 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-BB7 8000 
Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction - a 
» 4 


series of drawings and paintings of 
trees and the sea, executed in Paris 
before 1914, form the core of this 
exhibition of works loaned by the 
Gemeantervnuseum in the Hague. The 
60 works selected trace the artist's 
development; beginning with a group 
of early riverscapes, moving through 
his Lumlnist and Cubist phases, 
towards the mature abstraction of his 
famous grid paintings; opens today 

THEATRE 
National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• Closer new play written and 
directed by Patrick Marber, with a cast 
including Claran Hinds; Cottesloe 
Theatre; in repertory 

• King Lear by Shakespeare. Highly 
praised production directed by Richard 
Eyre, with 1 an Holm in the title role; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

• Amy's View: Judi Dench and 
Samantha Bond star as mother and 
daughter in a new play by David Hare 
directed by Richard Eyre; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• The Cripple of Inishmaan: new play 
‘by Martin McDonagh directed by 

Nicholas Hytnar; Lyttelton Theatre; in 
repertory 

• Guys and Dolls: revival of Richard 
Eyre’s production with a cast including 
Imelda Staunton as Miss Adelaide; 
Ofivfer Theatre 

Shakespeare’s Globe 
Tet 44-171-401 9919 

• Henry V: by Shakespeare - Mark 
Rytance stars as the young king in a 
production directed by Richard Olivier 
and designed by Jenny Tlramani; in 
repertory 

• The Writer's Tate: by Shakespeare 
- directed by David Freeman: in 
repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 

• The Provok'd Wife: Lindsay Posner 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington In Vanbrugh’s comic take 
on sexual politics in Restoration 
England; in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, in 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Pater Hall. Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkadirta. Dominic West her unhappy 
son. Michael Pennington her lover; in 
repertory 

• Waiting tor Godot: by Samuel 
Beckett Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragon and Vladimir. 
The director is Peter Hall; in repertory 


■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-6266222 
Jeff Wail: first retrospective exhibition 
of the Canadian artist whose 
photographic work draws on the 
narrative traditions of tableau painting; 
the exhibition will travel to Japan; to 
Oct 5 


■ NEW YORK 

Lincoln Center Festival 97 
Tel: 1-212-B75 5030 
DANCE 

• The Royal Ballet at the Metropolitan 
Opera House: Cinderella - revival of 
Sir Frederick Ashton's ballet, set to 
Prokofiev's score; Jul 26 

• The Prince of the Pagodas. Music 
by Benjamin Britten. NY premiere of 
this three-act ballet, choreographed by 
Sir Kenneth Macmillan. Darcey BusseU 
is Princess Rose; Jul 27 

OPERA 

Palestrina: by Hans Pfitzner - the 
Metropolitan Opera House is the 
setting for the New York debut of 
London’s Royal Opera and US 
premiere of Pfrtzner's opera, which 
tells the story of 16th century 
composer Giovanni Periuigl da 
Palestrina. Tenor Thomas Moser leads 
a cast of more than 40 in this 
production, seen at Covent Garden 
earlier In the year. The conductor is 
Christian Thielemann: Jul 26 

THEATRE 

• Umabatha: The Zulu Macbeth - 
Welcome Msomi’s transposition of 
Shakespeare's tragedy is performed by 
a cast of 66 drummers, dancers, 
singers and actors; New York State 
Theater: to Jul 27 

• Woza Afrika: After Apartheid - four 
different programmes of South African 


township plays, intended to illustrate 
the changes which have taken place 
over the past 10 years; at the John Jay 
College Theater and LaGuardia 
Theater to Jul 27 

Ambassador, 219 W. 49th St 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
Bring in Da Noise, Bring In Da Funk: 
tap dancing spectacular with a political 
message about the history of black 
America, choreographed by Savion 
Glove with a text by Reg E. Gaines 

Belasco, 111 W. 44th St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
A Doll’s House: Janet McTeer's much 
admired Nora plays opposite Owen 
Teale's Torvald in this sexually charged 
rendition of Ibsen's play, first seen in 
London and directed by Anthony Page; 
to Sep 1 

Lucille Lortel, 121 Christopher St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees in Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carta 1 Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 
Smtth-Cameron; to Aug 31 

Manhattan Theatre Club, City Center 
Tel: 1-212-5811212 

Collected Stories: Lisa Peterson directs 
tills production of Donald Margulies 1 
new play, starring Maria Tuoci and 
Debra Messing as the writing professor 
and the graduate student who betrays 
her trust; to Jul 27 

Nfinetta Lane Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency. The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde. Written and directed by 
Moises Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde; booking to Oct 

EXHIBITIONS 
Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 
Life - beginning with Cezanne, 
including masterpieces by Matisse and 
Picasso, and culminating with Pop art 
and contemporary works, this 
exhibition traces the art of this century 
through the various and evolving 
representations of objects; to Aug 26 

• Retrospective of the Stenberg 
brothers which promises to be 
MOMA’s largest graphic design 
retrospective to date. Pioneers of 
advertising, the brothers are best 
known for the arresting posters they 
designed for Soviet cinema in the 
1920s; to Sep 2 


■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Canada 
Tel: 1-613-990 1985 
Renoir Portraits: featuring works from 
throughout his career, this exhibition 
includes some of Renoiris most 
famous paintings. The show will travel 
to Chicago and Texas: to Sep 14 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Cesar: major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the twentieth century. Tracing the 
different approaches and materials with 
which he worked, the exhibition 
includes almost 500 objects loaned 
from museums and collectors in 
France and abroad; to Oct 19 

Mus6e Camavaiet 
Td: 33-1-4272 2112 
Rudolf Nureyev: celebration of the 
great dancer and choreographer who 
made his home in Paris. Includes 
photographs, books, furniture and 
costumes; ends tomorrow 

Mus6e National d'Art Modeme, 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1233 
Fernand Leger. retrospective of the 
early modernist, who emerged from the 
Cubist revolution around 1910 to move 
towards abstraction, but whose 
experiences in the war and socialist 
principles led him back to figurative 
painting. The exhibition will travel to 
Madrid and New York; to Sep 29 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 


Palazzo Venezia Tel: 39-6-679 8865 
Feste a Roma: includes reconstructions 
of lavish, semi-permanent Baroque 
structures built to celebrate festivals, 
both religious and secular, which took 
place in Rome between the 17th and 
19th centuries: to Sep 15 


■ SALZBURG 

Salzburg Festival Tel: 43-662-844501 
CONCERTS 

• Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa in works by 
Berlioz and Schumann. Wrth 
mezzo-soprano Susan Graham; at the 
Grosses Festspielhaus; Jul 26, 27 

• Philharmonia Orchestra; conducted 
by Kent Nagano in works by Messiaen, 
Pintscher and Debussy: at the 
Felsenreitschules; Aug 1 

• Philharmonia Orchestra: conducted 
by Kent Nagano in works by Messiaen, 
Pintscher and Debussy; at the 
Feisenreitschule; Aug 1 

OPERA 

• Die Enttohrung aus dem Serai!: by 
Mozart New production. Conducted 
by Mark Minkowski and directed by 
Frangois Abou Salem with designs by 
Francine Gas par. With the Mozart 
Orchestra Salzburg and the 
Konzertvereinigung Wiener 
Staatsopemchor, at the Reside nzhof; 
Jul 26. 30 

• Die Zauberflote: by Mozart. 
Christoph von Dohnanyi conducts a 
new production by Achim Freyer, With 
the Vienna Philharmonic and the 
Konzertvereinigung Wiener 
Staatsopemchor; at the 
Felsenreitscule; Jul 30; Aug 2 

• Le Grand Macabre: by Ligeti. New 
production conducted by Esa-Pekka 
Salonen and directed by Peter Sellars. 
Cast includes Willard White. Wrth the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and the 
Konzertvereinigung Wener 
Staatsopemchor. Co-production with 
the Theatre du Chatelet: at the 
Grosses Festspielhaus; Jul 28 

• Mitridate Re di Ponto: by Mozart 
Conducted by Roger Norrington in a 
new production directed by Jonathan 
Miller. Wrth the Camerata Ac ad e mica 
Salzburg; at the Kleines Festspielhaus; 
Jul 27, 29 

THEATRE 

• Jedermann: by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. Revival of Gemot 
Friedel's production, designed by Imre 
Virtcze; at the Dompiatz; Jul 27, 30 

• Libussa: by Franz Grillparzer. New 
production directed by Peter Stein, 
with sets by Moidele Bickel. Libussa is 
played by Dorte Lyssewski; at the 
Pemer-lnsel; Jul 26, 28. 29. 30; 

Aug 1 


■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera Tel: 1-505-986 5900 

• Ashoka’s Dream: world premiere of 
Peter Lieberson's opera, with a libretto 
by Douglas Penick. Conducted by 
Richard Bradshaw, in a production 
directed by Stephen Wadsworth; Jul 
26. 30 

• Cosi Fan Tutte: Kenneth 
Montgomery conducts Mozart's opera, 
sung in English, in a new production 
directed by Nicolette Molnar and 
designed by Bruno Schwengl; Jui 28: 
Aug 2 

• La Traviata: Linda Brovsky directs 
this new production of Verdi’s opera, 
set in the Parisian demimonde. 
Christopher Larkin conducts; 

Jul 29 

• Semele: new production of Handel's 
opera, conducted by John Nelson and 
directed by John Copley. Elizabeth 
Futral sings the title role; 

Jul 31 


■ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


CONCERTS 

Music Festival Tel: 49-431-567080 

• Philharmonie der Nationen: 
conducted by Justus Frantz in works 
by Schubert. Grieg and Rachmaninoff; 
at the Holstenhaile, NeumOnster; Jul 26 

• Norwegian Chamber Orchestra: 
conducted by Iona Brown in works by 
Bach and Nordheim; a! the Dom. 
Meidorf; Jul 27 

• Norwegian Chamber Orchestra: 
conducted by Iona Brown in works by 
Bach, Aam, Tartini and Grieg. Wrth 


trumpet soloisl Ole Ed\ nrd Antonsen- 
at the Rerthalle. Worereen; Jul 28 

• Deutsche kammerplnlharinciiio: 
conducted by Paavo Jarvi in works bv 
Haydn. Schoenberg and Beethoven. 
With banlone Roland Hermann and 
piano soloist Stefan Lihvin: at the 
Theater. Jfcehoe: Jul 29 

• Musica ad Rhenum: in works by 
Bach and Handel: at St. Nicolaikirche, 
Lunetiurg on Jul 31 and at the Dom. 
Meidorf on Aug 1 


■ TANGLEWOOD 

CONCERTS 
Tanglewood Festival 
Tel: 1 -61 7-931 2000 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Andre Previn in v.orks 
by Gould. Copland. Schumann and 
Gershwin, with clarinet soloisl William 
R. Hudgins; the Shed; Jul 26 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Jeffrey Tate in works by 
Elgar. Beethoven and Brahms, with 
piano soloist Christian Zacharias: the 
Shed: Jui 27 

• Yo-Yo Ma- recital by the cellist of 
Bach Suites Nos. 4. 5 and 6: Ozawa 
Hall; Jul 27 

• Soprano Barbara Bonney: recital 
including songs by Robert and Clara 
Schumann, with pianist Caren Levine 
and clarinet soloist William R. Hudgins: 
Ozawa Hall; Jul 29 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Giardini di Caste llo, the Corderie 
della Tana and elsewhere in the city. 
Venice Biennale: The 47th International 
Art Exhibition is larger than ever, with 
58 participating nations and a strong 
showing from the underdev eloped 
world. The theme of the central 
exhibition, at the Corderie and the 
central Pavilion, is ‘Future. Present. 
Past”: to Nov 9 


■ VERONA 

OPERA 

Arena di Verona Tel: 39-45-800 5151 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by Nello 
Santi in a staging by Gianfranco de 
Bosio. revived by Susy Attendoli. Casts 
vary; on Aug 1. 10 & 15 Mana 
Guleghina sinqs the title role: Jul 27. 

29: Aug 1 

• Macbeth: by Verdi. New production 
designed by Pier Luigi Peri, with 
choreography by Gheorghe iancu. 
Conducted by John Neschling: casls 
vary; Jul 26. 30 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-7720495 
Schmidt-Rottiuff: comprehensive 
exhibition of the work of German 
expressionist Karl Schmidt-Rohluft 
{1884-19761; comprises around ISO 
works, including paintings, drawings, 
and woodcuts: to Aug 24 


■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 

Wolf Trap Tel: 1-703-218 6500 
National Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Zdenek Mac a] in a 
programme of works by Tchaikovsky: 
Aug 1 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-737 4215 

• Picasso: The Earty Years. 

1892-1906 - making the case for the 
artist's career before Cubism, this 
show begins with Picasso's formative 
years and traces his relation to Catalan 
modernism in turn -of-t he- century 
Barcelona. Including important works 
from his Blue and Rose periods, the 
exhibition culminates in the Iberian 
figure pictures of 1906; ends 
tomorrow 

• Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient 
Cambodia: Millennium of Glory. Around 
100 works dating from 6th -16th 
centuries make up this exhibition of 
Khmer sculpture, the first of its kind in 
the US. Previously seen in Paris, the 
show will travel to Japan; to 

Sep 28 

FT Arts Guide e-mail; 
susanna.rustin@ft.com 
Listings supplied by ArtBase, 
Amsterdam. Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-mail :a rtbase@pi.net 
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It’s what Greenspan 
didn’t say . . . 

John Authers looks further into the Fed 
chairman's testimony to Congress 

GdMUocfcs economy: no bears in sight 


Exports take a pounding 


Patrick Harverson sees a dilemma for the Bank 


W hen in doubt on 
Wall Street, 
blame Alan 
Greenspan. As 
the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, with the power to 
raise rates, he has the power 
to move markets without 
lifting a finger. 

“Irrational exuberance 
day" has entered stockmar- 
ket history already. That 
was the day in December 
when equities dived in 
response to his public rumi- 
nations on the consequences 
if dealers were to be afflicted 
by “irrational exuberance". 

Two months later came 
“pre-emptive strike" day 
when Greenspan emphasised 
that an interest rate rise 
should be made before the 
economy overheated rather 
than once the process had 
begun. It was one of his 
clearest signals that rates 
would rise in March, and 
they did. By the time the 
Fed moved, the market bad 
already discounted the rise. 

This wed gave us a new 
instalment. Greenspan 
reports twice a year to con- 
gressional committees on 
the state of the economy. 
These outings give him regu- 
lar set-piece opportunities to 
send a signal to the markets. 
But this week's speech had 
no “killer soundbite" to 
match his previous block- 
busters. 

The result: a great excuse 
to buy. Shares soared on 
Tuesday afternoon, with 
many traders describing 
Greenspan's comments as 
“bullish". The Dow Jones 
Industrial Average gained 
15433 points, or about 2 per 
cent, after the testimony. 

On Wednesday, the market 
caught a brief cold. It lasted 
until Greenspan spoke to the 
Senate and repeated just 
what he had told the House 
of Representatives, with no 
added soundbites. That was 
enough, and the Dow rattled 
up another 26.71 points, 
briefly breaching 8,100. For 
the rest of the week, it 
remained at or around 
record levels. 

Greenspan started by 
pointing out, correctly, that 
the US economy is on a run 
of phenomenal success 
where inflation and unem- 
ployment both have stayed 
low, allowing stock prices to 
surge ahead, virtually with- 
out interruption since the 
end of the Gulf war in 1991. 

While he termed this per- 
formance “extraordinary", 



he also referred to the “puz- 
zling quiescence of infla- 
tion". Most of his talk was 
devoted to the main issue 
which divides bulls from 
bears: whether the US econ- 
omy has increased the level 
of output it can sustain 
without inflation on a per- 
manent basis, thanks to 
such factors as technological 
improvements, or whether it 
is simply enjoying a longer 
boom-to-bust cycle than 

ligllfll 

Greenspan appeared ag- 
nostic on the issue, provid- 
ing Congress with several 
points to support both posi- 
tions. But he plainly has 
some sympathy for the view 
that productivity might have 
been raised to a new plane 
through the heavy capital 
investment in technology as 
well as a continuing high 
sense of job insecurity. 

Several strategists took 
note. According to Goldman 
Sachs’ Aby Cohen, Green- 
span had “encouraged 
smiles" and his testimony 
had affirmed several of the 
key assumptions underlying 
her own well-known positive 
views on the US financial 
markets - including technol- 
ogy investment, which has 
tripled as a proportion of 
gross domestic product over 
the past five years, low infla- 
tion, productivity gains and 
high savings rates. 

Moving into the kind of 
analysis which used to be 
reserved for the Kremlin, 
Smith Barney's research 
team saw the weig h t in g of 
words as an indicator of 
shifts within the Fed's board 
of governors. “Our sense is 
that Greenspan has been 
sympathetic to the produc- 


tivity story for some time," 
they said. “But its promi- 
nence in [his] report sug- 
gests this view has become 
much more widely accepted 
among other open market 
committee members." 

The ears of the markets 
were, however, tuned mostly 
to hints about immediate 
interest rate policy. He 
eschewed the opportunity to 
send a clear hint on this and 
he avoided any criticism of 
the market’s present high 
level. 

It was, therefore, reason- 
able for traders to assnww 
that an interest rate rise is 
not immin ent in the next 
few months although, as 
most people had assumed as 
much, anyway, it should not 
have hart much impact on 
stock and bond prices. 

Moreover, a number of 
analysts have begun to note 
in the past three days that 
Greenspan left the option of 
a rate rise wide open. For 
example, he said: “The 
recent improvement In pro- 
ductivity could be just tran- 
sitory, an artifact of a tempo- 
rary surge in demand mid 
output growth." 

And although he avoided a 
military metaphor, such as 
“pre-emptive strike”, he 
made dear that a rate rise, 
to be effective, had to lum- 
pen before inflation takes 
off. In fecrt. he did nothing to 
remove rate rises later this 
year from his arsenal. 

Dow Jones bid Average 

Monday 790672 + 16^0 

Tuesday 8061.65 + 15493 

Wednesday 80*30 + 26.71 
Ibuaday . 81l8JB + 28Jj7 
Ffkfey 


I ndependence might be 
flavour of the month 

these days, what with 

the Scots and Welsh 
being offered the 
chance to enjoy limited 
autonomy from London, but 
the Blair government may 
be wishing it could turn 
back the clock to May and 
revoke the powers it granted 
the Bank of England. Since 
being allowed, to set interest 
rates independently, the 
Bank has raised the cost of 
borrowing three rim** 8 , and 
another increase is expected 
soon. 

At first glance, the govern- 
ment should have no quibble 
with the Bank's decision to 
exercise its new-found 
authority in such a muscular 
fashion. Chancellor Gordon 
Brown should agree with 
Bank governor Eddie 
George's position that inter- 
est rates need to go up to 
prevent the economy from 
overheating. Unfortunately, 
rising interest rates have 
pushed up the pound to lev- 


els that have begun to cause 
great concern with the 
export sector of UK industry. 
Stating Is now at about its 
highest level against the 
D-mark in eight years (it 

stood at DM3.05 yesterday). 

This might not seen to be 
such a problem for the gov- 
ernment A stronger pound 
depresses goods' price infla- 
tion in the short tom and 
restrains export growth as it 
makes UK products more 
expensive to buyers abroad. 
These repercussions are not 
entirely incompatible with 
the economic slowdown the 
managers of monetary policy 
are trying to achieve by rais- 
ing interest rates. 

But as the economists at 
stockbroker ABN- Amro 
Hoare Govett point out In 
their latest quarterly, the 
strong pound is a “poor sub- 
stitute for a tight ening of 
domestic monetary policy”. 
The problem, says Hoare, is 
that an appreciating cur- 
rency “cannot address the 
UK’s fundamental problem 


of excess consumer 
demand". 

And while the strong 
pound might not depress 
domestic demand, it cer- 
tainly depresses exporters. 
On Thursday came news 
from the Confederation of 
British Industry of the big- 
gest collapse in manufactur- 
ers' export prospects for 
almost 17 years. The CBI 
reported that export orders 
hart been failing at their fast- 
est rate since 1991. At some 
point, jobs will start to be 
cut, which is not what the 
new government wanted to 
see so eariy in its reign. 

The schizophrenic aspect 
of the UK economy was evi- 
dent In the same CBI quar- 
terly survey, which pre- 
dicted factory output would 
continue to increase amid 
what is the most rapid rise 
In domestic orders seen for 
more than two years. 

This is the Bank’s 
dilemma. Rates have to go 
up to cool domestic demand 
and dampen inflation. But 
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Departure of chief aasacuthra 


Exporters: just say no to rate rises 

higher rates will only 
ti ghten the already painful 
squeeze on exporters. What 
an this means for the stock 
market is not very clear. Ris- 
ing interest rates and an 
overvalued currency nor- 
mally depress share prices. 

Y et, a few wrinnr set- 
backs aside, the 
FTSE 100 farttnr tins 
been making its 
merry way toward 5,000, car- 
" ried along hi the slipstream 
of Wall Street’s even more 
remarkable rise. This week, 
despite a big Monday fell on 
fears that US Federal 
Reserve chairman Alan 
Greenspan would signal fur- 
ther Interest rate rises, the 
lnarimg index ended just 36 
points lower at 4851.5. still 
up 23 per cent in the past 
year. It Is, however, mainly 
the market’s heavyweights 
that have participated in 
this bull run. While Footsie 
has bounded a li dad, the 
SmaUCap index has barely 
. moved si nee January. 

At least smaller compa- 
nies, which have seen their 
shares rooted to the spot this 
year, might have enjoyed a 
little bit of schadenfreude 
this week as two of the mar- 
ket’s heaviest weights - Ren- 
ters and Imperial Chemical 
Industries - cried foul over 
sterling's strength. 

Reuters shares fell on 
Wednesday after the media 
group said the 3 per cent 
decline in its interim profits 
to £33m was entirely down 
to the currency effect A day 
later, ICT reported six-month 
profits more than halved, 
iwnimting £90m of sterling- 
related losses. And worse is 
to come, for ICI forecast it 
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would lose £I50m from 
adverse currency move- 
ments tufa year. 

Other stocks buffeted by 
the currency factor this 
week were BICC, Glynwed 
International, Courtaulds 
and British Steel. If the 
Bank raises rates in early 
August, expect that list to 

Iwn gthwn. 

The saga of the planned 
Guinness-Grand Metropoli- 
tan union produced a few 
more twists and turns this 
week. Bernard Arnault. 
chairman of the French lux- 
ury goods group LVMH. 
claimed his plan for a 
merger of his drinks inter- 
ests with those of Guinness 
and Grand Metropolitan 
would add £130m to the com- 
bined profits of the new 
group. His proposal was 
accompanied by some tacti- 
cal manoeuvring that saw 
LVMH raise its stake in 
GrandMet while reducing its 
holding in Guinness. At the 
same time, Arnault resigned 
from the fetter's board. 

The two UK groups count- 
ered yesterday with a vigor- 
ous defence of their own 
planned £24bn merger. They 
claimed the proposal from 
Arnault would, in fact cost 
the group £i.5bn In extra 
taxes and generate no other 
obvious benefits. 

Finally, Ted Baker, the 
fashionable men’s shirt 
retailer, made its debut on 
the market this week and 
the shares, placed with insti- 
tutions at 135p, finished on 
137%p, valuing the company 
at £56.7m. Perhaps Baker 
might be persuaded to pro- 
vide replacements for those 
exporters losing their shirts 
on the pound. 


Global Investment Management 


James Capel Investment Management's experienced team of portfolio 
managers specialises in looking after multicurrency portfolios for 
international investors, their advisers and smaller institutions. 

The International Portfolio Management service is available for clients 
with a minimum of US$500,000 to invest, through London or the 
C hann el Islands, as individual tax situations dictate. 

We have been ax the forefront of the securities industry for over 200 years. 
We are part of HSBC Investment Banking which has 42 offices 
on five continents and we benefit from the global resources of 
HSBC Holdings pic, one of the largest H ankin g and 
financial services organisations in the world. 


For further information, please contact: 

Stephen Oakes 

James Capel Investment Management 
6 Bevis Marks, London, EC3 A 7JQ. 

Telephone: +44 171-626 0566 Facsimile: +44 171-283 3189 
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Barry Riley 

Dance of the old bears 

When the market’s momentum stops 


I n a clear market, you can 
see forever. That is the 
vision of the bulls as they 
project a benign global 
environment of steady growth 
and low inflation forward into 
the next millennium 
Momentum is today's market 
theme. When you have abolished 
the cycle, you have only the 
trend. The present trend favours 
the stock markets nearly 
everywhere, and also currencies 
like the dollar and sterling. 

When some currencies rise, 
however, others must fell in a 
zero sum game. That applies 
especially to the continental 
European currencies where, at 
one stage this week, the D-mark 
was trading at more than 3.08 to 
the £, making 1 a one-thtrd 
depreciation in 12 mnnfha 0t 

was once a “hard” currency, 
remember?) 

Momentum investors put then- 
money in whatever is strong, or 
sometimes sen whatever is 
week. Originally, the reasoning 
was probably that big moves in 
prices tend to reflect market 
in efficienc y, especially in terms 
of privileged information. But 
that is not why, for example, the 
HSBC share price has rocketed 
ahead by 61 per cent this year. 

The definition of mnmmntnm 
in physics Is mass multiplied by 
velocity, and it is the weight of 
money that is now the dominant 
influence. Huge sums are 
surging Into leading blue chips 
around the globe. When the 
flows finally cease, the 
consequences could be ugly; but 
momentum investors believe 
they will, somehow, get out in 
time. Experience will prove 


them wrong. As Barton Biggs, of 
Morgan Stanley, says: “I don't 
know many young bears or old 
bulls." 

Various bears, one after 
another, have called the turn but 
have aD been proved wrong so 
far. This particular week’s 
elderly bearpack variously 
includes Scottish Widows, which 
has sold £2SOm of European 
equities and switched into gilts 
because value everywhere is so 


Hiring interest rates and 
squeezed manufacturing 
margins have frightened 
investors. Curiously, the 2S0 
index's exposure to those four 
booming sectors is a pathetic 3 
percent 

Sectors like the banks have a 
safe haven appeal. There, the 
immediate earnings prospects 
seem good whereas, elsewhere, 
life is often very tough. Reuters, 
supposedly a growth stock. 


I 


1 cannot predict the date but the 
turning point promises to be 
quite spectacular when it comes’ 


poor, and Harry Schultz, the 
eccmtric newsletter editor 
(single copy price, 0.148 ounces 
of gold) who projects a 22 per 
cent Wall Street tumble. 

But looking at UK equities, 
the question is whether the bear 

market has already begun. 

Admittedly, this Is sot the 
Impre ssion given by the buoyant 
FTSE 100 index. But that has 
depended crucially on the 
stre n gth of four particular 
sectors - retail banks, integrated 
oils, pharmaceuticals snrt 

telwrftrn+niirrtrarHnwfl -■ which 

account far 50 per cent of the 
index weightings. The top five 
stocks alone now represent a 
quarter of Footsie, led by HSBC 
with a capitalisation of £55bn. 

- Footsie has shown an 


18 per cent since early April 
against the rest of-the market 
But, meanwhile, the FTSE 2S0. 
index has fallen by 5 per cert 
from its year's high an March U. 


reported this week that the 
strength of sterling had turned a 

pre-tax profits gain of 11 per cent 
info a decline of 3 per cent The 

tale from Imperial Chemical 
Industries, a cyclical stock, was 
much woiw. its first-half profits 
have collapsed by more than 50 
per cent Many British . 
companies win be reporting 
results within a similar dismal 
range for 1997. 

In soft currency countries like 
Germany, however, the opposite 
is true. In a two-day upsurge thin 
week, the German market roared 
ahead by 7 per cent Its gain in 
• 1997 so far is 48 per cent -and 
that is no local freak outturn 
because the entire World index, 
expressed in D-marks, is up 40 
percent 

Does that clear view indeed 

stretch out to infinity? This 
week Alan Gr eenspan chriw nan 
of the US Federal Reserve, gave 
his regular testimony to 
Congress and encouraged 


further Wall Street gains. Far 
from talking about “irrational 
exuberance" in the markets, he 
mused about a “puzzling 
quiescence of inflation". 

If something happens to spoil 
the party, therefore, it seems 
unlikely to be an interest rate 
decision by the Fed. But the Dow 
has surged by 27 per cent in 
hardy more than three months 
and a correction is overdue. 
Longer term, the bull market 
shows some worrying 
si mi l arities in pattern to those of 
1925-27 and 1995S7. both of 
which peaked in August ahead 
of vicious crashes. True, there is 
absolutely no sign of tht> rising 
bond yields that played an 
im Portant part in triggering the 
crash of October 1987 but, if 
anything, valuations are now 
even scarier. 

On Wall Street, the 
conventional wisdom is that the 
market might correct by up to 10 
per cent (there was a 9.8 per cent 

all m the spring this year) but 

massive buying will then come 
m- Yet, it follows that, if the 
market ever should go down 
through the 90 per cent level, 
investors could be staring right 
into the abyss. 


would surely begin. The stock 
market has been driven by 
waves of liquidity. If these are 


vaiufrbased bargain 
hunters will only pitch in much 
Iowa- down. 

^ ^ a PP ea ra a 
little foggy. I am not brave 

enough to predict the date of a 
point, hut it promises to 
b6 qmte spectacular whan it 

comes. 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Bernard Arnault, 

Paris-based chairman of 
LVMH, stepped up pressure 
to make Guinness and 
GrandMet recast their £24bn 
merger by acquiring more 
shares in GrandMet. writes 
Emiko Terazono. Arnault, 
who is trying to promote a 
three-way merger between 
the three drinks companies. 
Is believed to have doubled 
his stake to 12 per cent, 
above the threshold needed 
to call an EGM. 


Firstbus 


□ British Building & Engi- 
neering Appliances said it 
expected soon to announce a 
recommended cash offer at 
75p a share from Britannia 
Group, another construction 
company, which would value 
BB&EA at £8. 4m. 

□ Granada Group’s £71 1m 
offer for Yorks hire-Tyne 
Tees Television has been 
declared unconditional. 
Granada now controls 3SL3m 
shares, or 59.1 per cent of 
YTTV. 
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Directors 1 dealings 

Buying beats selling 

It was surprising to see that the number of directors buying 
still exceeds those selling, but many commentators believe 
that the UK equity market is still cheap. 

The largest sells of the week by far were at FlrstBus. the 
transport group, where two directors sold 1.4m shares 
between them at I84p each. 

Moir Lockbead, deputy chairman and chief executive, sold 
600,000 of these, although he retains a holding of L4m 
shares. 

■ • Directors' share doalings ^ 


.vJj v - .p:-: ;,rj 


Vrtw No Of 

Company Sactor Sharu £UOO dnetm 

SALES 

Action Computer Ser Dtst 200,000 340 2 

. - •*. • ■ ■ - "S-'-- r. •*. — , ••« 

Archimedes inv Tret InvT 2.000 10 1 

- ■ - -■ .’■-.1 •> i ■ f— tv 

Bath Press .**?“* BOQ.QQO^ 180 1 

Blue Circle BM&M 2^81 18 1 

CML Microsystems Bee _ 128,156 182 1 

Fired Earth Hies RetG _ _ IKM) 21 1 

FirstBus Tran 1.000.000 2030. 1 _ 

Guinness Right . WT 13,156 14 _ 1 

Manchester United UW .410,000 . . 2665 . .1 . .. 

Ortjis SSer I^OCXLOOO 370. .. \ r 

Trace Con^xitera SS®!_. _ 25,000 14 . 1 

Berkeley Group 51^55' . f .365..,. J * 

Capital Corpn 1JM ^ : ^3,196 ^ J 620 1 ’ 

PowerGen Bee ^ «toOO 3S6 _1‘_ _ 

Vodafone Group Tele^ ^1214^920 _ 3742 ... . 1' ^ 

PURCHASES 

Ante ..Bee 74,716 25 2 

Capital Radio Mdw JO, 000 51 _ 1 

Ellis & Everard Chan .12,285 30 5_ _ 

F & C Pacific [T fcivT 3O0D0 48 . . 

Fayrewood Pic Krt 50.000 26 1 

Fleming MercwitBe Sm/T_ 12,000^ 42 .J. 

Grainger Trust Prop 55,429 150 .1 

Helical Bar Prop 25,000 129 . . 1_._ 
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Hlghams ' S&r 

John David Sports .MG ._ %v T... ..._ 

Kenwood HGod. . ' 48.000 , _ 46 . _ 2 , 

L Gardner Eng ^ 6,000 _ 14 1 

Lonrho . DM J . ,12,00^ . 15 1 

Lorien Group SSer ^ ^ ^.*9.. 

Medeva Plmtt 22,000^ . 48 .3 . . . 

Morris Ashby Eng 6,000_ 15 1 

Mucktow (A&J) Prop ^ 11 ; 1W . u .14 J 

Ptarmigan InB bn/T ® _ .J. 

CXiintain EstatBG .. 11... A. .. 

Rexam PP&P ' 28yM» _ . V 

Wagon fndl Hidgs Big 20,000 45 2 

ComnMlw murt iwrtfy the Stock Excnange wmn five wortung day* otarirere 
trensKtten by a director. Tho flsr contriM aD rawaclns (Bstod and. Aim), 
indutflna of epffiun O H 100% wbHqwcMy ««,-«».• « **> <*** 
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74,716 25 2 

JO, 000 51 _ 1 

12,295 30 5 

30000 48 ^ j 

50^(X» 26 1 
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55,429 150 1 

25.0OT 129. 1. 

5,805 13 2 

’ 13.100 _17 _1 

' . 9,700 20 .1 

40.000 46 _ 2 

6,000 14 j 
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Last week’s interim results . 

. . " • Htf pjs-tn - htakB dddadr 

tisea? ■ Saar wV pnaniu!- ardHH . 

A« System* AM Jut 839. CZ29L) - {-) 

Bnaon Cta Wr tay 815 (3SE) 1375 (025) 

Beta BUri bit Jmt - (-) . H 

Borne* Latum AM Apr M (M) - (■) 

*4**" Offri Jm 4JB0 PJSJi 3 (15) 
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M»w Are Apr ii,iao Kaq us n in 

Ctrita. rise Jon 1J90 (130) 1JB3 05 
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Spareo Conaaao kk Ja sa MB) zss a 

Tenure EUr MTr Jmt 471L49 (3B&24) 5.7 (5J3 

Total Ofiea AM May 1^10 njiq C7 (4 

Vtarim AM Mar 323 L (MB I) - (4 

Waste Management SpS» is 89,100 (7SP00) - (-) 

Yeoman WTr JtarT 373.1 (2fiS) 6 (5-51 

(Figures In parentheses are ter the corresponding period) -QMdends res shown 
not pence per share, except wnera o tn erwi ae incBcatacL Udoos. T Net asset value 
par share, t Ah punts and panee, * 8 -rreh Spro. 


■ Offers -for safe, ptacbigs ft introductions 

AFA Sy stem * is raBteg about £2.1m via a pricing & open otter on a 
IMS basis ctf 2 m Bhaas O 120 p. 

Aiftkwz b to raise (73m vta a pricing of 10m shares 0 75p-85p & C34m mb 
an open Oder of 5m shra an a HomO basis at tha aama price, 

F o kptee a b coming to AIM via SoataUon of 33Jm shams O 3p. 

JBA b rebing £124m ria a share pricing O BOOp. 

tSXS b raising E23J3m via a pridng & open ofler of 1044m shares O 26p 


In the Pink 


New issues 


Shares in Billiton, demerged 
from Gencar of South Africa, 
were priced at 220 p this 
week, giving the mining and 
metals group a market value 
of £4.6bn an d en suring it a 
place in the FTSE 100 index, 
writes Emiko Terazono. The 
price makes it the 56th big- 
gest London-listed company 
and it is likely to join 
the FTSE 100 on September 
22 . 

□ Uncertainty has height- 
ened over the flotation date 
for Formula One Holdings. 
The issue is not now expec- 
ted to be launched before 


late November. The Dotation 
plan has been put back a 
number of times. When the 
proposal was leaked in 
March, the target date was 
said to be early in June. 
With several issues unre- 
solved. this was set back to 
September. Now. Novem- 
ber... 

□ Amines, the Dublin-based 
oil and gas exploration and 
production company, plans 
to raise up to £ll-3m in a 
share issue to fund the 
development of oil reserves 
in the Russian republic of 
Tatarstan. 


■ Results due next week 
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■ Last week 1 *? preliminary results 
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Capitalism? It’s just 
capital say the Dutch 

Barbara Smit reports on the reasons for the explosion 
in shares and investment in the Netherlands 

N ot so long ago. Private investors; new - appetite for shares Confide 
capitalism investors 

remained a Amsterdam AEX index masslvel; 

rather dirty , 00 ° j i-°oo newly crc 

word in the aao — I J funds. At 


N ot so long ago. 
capitalism 
remained a 
rather dirty 
word in the 
highly egalitarian Dutch 
society. In the past few 
years, though, many 
thousands of private 
investors have Docked to 
the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange, and the 
unprecedented heights 
reached by Dutch shares 
have become a standard 
theme of conversation. 

The AEX index or Dutch 
blue-chip stocks has risen 
by a whopping 44 per cent 
since the beginning of this 
year. It was only three 
weeks ago that the index 
broke through the 900-point 
barrier. This week, traders 
celebrated an historic event 
as it soared past 
1.000. 

This phenomenal rise is 
linked with all the factors 
that are pushing share 
prices up in many other 
European bourses, but also 
with the dismantling of the 
Dutch sorial security' net 
The gradual privatisation of 
the system is encouraging 
Dutch people (otherwise 
known as exemplary savers) 
to invest in their own 
insurance and pension 
schemes, or directly on the 
stock exchange. "This is a 
Liquidity -driven rise, with 
institutional investors 
switching to shares and 
private investors becoming 
more and more 
enthusiastic,” says Marc 
Pauwels, head of equity 
research at MeesPierson. 

A recent study showed 
that about a third of 
Amsterdam investors had 
acquired their first stocks in 
the past three years. Stock 
exchange estimates indicate 
that the share of private 
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investors has increased by 
roughly 15 per cent in that 
period and now accounts for 
up to 40 per cent of the 
trade iby number of deals, 
not value 1 . 

Last year. Dutch banks 
reported enormous transfers 
of money from deposit 
accounts to the stock 
exchange. And Roel 
Gooskens. analyst at Van 
Meer James Capel, 


the Dutch economy. Fifteen 
years of wage moderation 
and measures to moke the 
labour market more flexible 
have helped reduce 
unemployment to less than 
6 per cent. 

The country's economic 
growth (3.3 per cent) was 
among the highest in 
Europe last year, while 
inflation was kept under 
control, and budgetary 


The strength of the dollar 
against the guilder is expected 
to boost further the full-year 
results of Dutch companies - 
many of them thriving on 
export-led growth strategies 


estimates that there is still 
about Fl200bn (£60bn) in 
short-term deposits which 
yield only 3 per cent pre-tax. 
“Their owners may well be 
tempted to jump on the 
bandwagon in the next few 
months, and nobody is 
selling.” he adds. 

This new-found appetite 
for shares also reflects the 
outstanding performance of 


rigour has placed the 
Netherlands among the 
certain qualifiers for the 
first stage of European 
monetary union. The 
strength of the dollar 
against the guilder is 
expected to boost further 
the full-year results of 
Dutch companies - many of 
them thriving on export-led 
growth strategies. 


Confident private 
investors are subscribing 
massively to new issues .ml 
newly created invest merit 
funds. Among the 
newcomers, the 
employment agency Vedior 

- which was split from 
Vendcx International, a 
retail group. In .June - 
reported its issue nad beer. 

30 times oversubscribed. 

Philips, the electronic.-, 
giant, was among the 
multinationals that 
recorded the sLrungfM 
gains' its share pmv more 
than doubled this tear, to 
FI 160. This rise was 
triggered by the fire anil 
brimstone speeches of Oin 
Boons tra. who became 
chairman in October last 
year. Mis uncompromising 
emphasis on cost -cm ring 
was applauded by investors 
and has yielded clear results 
already in the first quarter 
of this year. 

Philips also benefited 
from (be overall appetite for 
high-tech stocks, which has 
led to astonishing price 
jumps. Shares in Baau. a 
corporate software 
producer, have increased 
around 12 times since it was 
launched in Amsterdam 
three years ago. Shares in 
ASM Lithography, a small 
chip-maker, also chalked up 
a 10-fold increase in the 
same period. 

Among the other 
heavy-weights in Dutch 
business, financial 
stocks like ABN Amro. INC. 
and Aegon have also 
performed strongly, boosted 
by the growth of the 
insurance market and much 
higher income from 
commissions. On the other 
hand, some old favourites - 
such as brewer Heineken 
and publishing stocks - 
have come under pressure. 
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I t is fortunate that whan I 
retire shortly I shall ho able 
to cany on broadcasting, as 
nty consortium has - been 
soxessftal in its application for 
one of the new British radio 
franchises. 

Radio Now aims to be as 
up-to-date and right-on as the 

mfflannham ifarff- 
It will fully recognise the sea- 
change in British and European 
society that has occurred over 
the past five decades and con- 
tribute to the multi-faceted dia- 
logue that should characterise 
the ongoing relationship 
between broadcasting and its 
a udi e n c e , or prchactors as out 
winning agenda describes them. 

In short, we are, quite 
proudly, the broadcasting back- 
lash. Onr progr amming will be 
so politically incorrect that even 
a good birching could not make 
it more so. 

Thus we shall make gender 
issues a top priority. Every day, 
between breakfast and lunch, 
and again, before hubby comes 


True Fiction /James Morgan 

Radio for hubbies and the fair sex 


home for his tea, there will be a 
rolling strand genetically enti- 
tled Let’s Join the Ladies. 

The programme-appeal here 
will be entirely based on those 

issues which matter most to the 

modem miss and her mum. For 
example, the careers of top man- 
nequins will be used to illus- 
trate the way the young female 
can make her way to the top in 
an appropriate industry. 

The attention to career oppor- 
tunities for the fair sex will be 
found in an up-to-the-minute 
novelty, an item never 
attempted hitherto on British 
radio - a young lady will take 
hex clothes off once a week in a 
feature called Radio-Strip. 

In the spirit of a modem-age 
egalitarianism, for which onr 


station stands, this will be open 
to all young women, whatever 
their appearance. 

Radio stripping has been tried 
in tiie US by Mr Howard Stem, a 
disc jockey, where its purpose 
was titillatlou and its results 
thns and vulgar. We 

may be politically incorrect, but 
we have principles. 

Men’s programming, mean- 
while. is undervalued in the 
broadcast media today. Mascu- 
line lifestyle features will con- 
centrate on areas of tater-per- 
sonal relationships - in the 
radio context, we have chosen to 
ca ll this “male banding ". 

They win, inter alia, examine 
the claims of those who support 
a revival of a traditional gender 
balance. Many feel that their 


E arly evening in 
Leicester Square, 
and the jolting 
mix of sounds 
which makes Lon- 
don swing begins to settle 
into its familiar, cacopho- 
nous groove. A busker is 
sin g in g “Wonderwail”, While 
another seeks a little help 
from his friends. It seems 
The Beatles have had their 
day; it is the Oasis hit to 
which the teenage throngs 
ore brin ging along. 

A 10-piece South American 
band strums and croons, 
insistent rather than pas- 
sionate, but its serenading 
has little effect; the al fresco 
diners concentrate more 
furiously on their pizzas. Six 
bongo players a short dis- 
tance away are hammaring 
violent yet intricate 
rhythms, as if Santana had 
never gone out of fashion. It 
is, indubitably, a sonic mess; 
yet if you stand on a certain 
paving stone outside the 
Empire Cinema, the improb- 
able merging of Bounds is 
almost exhilarating. 

Sweaty-suited office work- 
ers mbit into the ruck of par 
trait painters, flower sales- 
men, rucksacked Italian 
schoolchildren. Groups of 
clacking tourists circle con- 
centrically before they are 
herded into the next stop on 
their programmes. S natches 
of their guides' instructions 
reveal head-spinning non-se- 
quiturs: “111066 of you not 
going to Bath, or Stonehenge 
are going to Planet Holly- 
wood now." Naturally. An 
old Evening Standard bill- 
board next to the half-price 
theatre booth proclaims that 
“Queen Victoria is Dead": 
that famous English sense of 
humour, or maybe it's a 
while since the rubbish was 
collected. 

Londoners famously hate 
Leicester Square. It is no 
surprise. It is not just the 
crush of bodies cramped into 
such a small space, nor the 
archetypal metropolitan 
kitsch of its stores and eat- 
eries, nor the drunks and 
hustlers. It is the fact that 
Leicester Square is the very 
heart of our city, it stands 
bang in the middle of the 
so-called “capital route". 
London's most travelled 
thoroughfare, stretching 
from Piccadilly to Covent 


natural right to assert their 
masculinity has been under- 
mined; their concerns will be 
aired every week under the title 
A Man's Right to Choose. 

In the field of general enter 
tainment, which will play a cen- 
tral role in staking out the sta- 
tion’s broad-appeal spectrum, 
we hope to make a special effort 
to incorporate the underprivi- 
leged In an area where it Is all 
too easy to sound patronising or 
elitist. Our new panel game, 
Find the Fool, will open the 
doors of participation to thoM 
who bave often felt excluded 
from, or been unable to compre- 
hend, mainstream entertain- 
ment strands. 

A vital output cluster will be 
located in a generic strand 


Metropolis 


known as Our Foreign Friends. 
This programming will be 
devoted to the concerns of our 
neighbours in the European 
Union and is specifically 
designed to promote informed 
li nrinirnywaWng at t|iig crucial 
juncture in the evolution of 
Europe. 

We intend to take a long look 
not only at the c u rr en t initia- 
tives designed to achieve a 
united Europe but also how they 
fit in with those of the past, and 
with the deeply held preconcep- 
tions of onr domestic proactors. 
An eight-part series, with provi- 
sional titles ranging from Visi- 
goth and Vandal and Napoleon 
to Festung Europe, is already in 
preparation. 

No such station would be com- 


plete without a phone-in. Ours, 
Your Shout, has already been a 
hugely successful pilot. Eight 
hours at top quality dehate from 

2200 to 0600 devoted entirely to 
capital and corporal punish- 
ment The pro-actors not only 
discussed the issues but also 
showed a deep knowledge of tra- 
ditional and modem techniques. 

Inclusion is the aim,. We have 
great hopes for our weekly half- 
hour special feature called The 
Quiet Mem Next Door, which will 
deal sympathetically, but hon- 
estly, with those who feel them- 
selves unfairly pSDoried in their 
pursuit of alternative lifestyle 
choices. / 

For the commuter class, we 
will have a morning serial 
with the working title The 


Strange Mm on the Tram. 

Thegreatest prob^f^^* 
involve coverage of tire UK s 
domestic political scene. The tra- 
ditional requirement for bad- 
aace” in broadcasting conflict 
with the ethos of competition 
and with our own strong opin- 
ions about how society should 


London’s singing heartland 

Peter Aspden spends a night in Leicester Square and finds a cacophony of youthful exuberance 
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Garden, traversed by 
roughly 22m people a year. 
To many of them, this is the 
essence of London. It should 
be a source of civic pride; yet 
it smells of burgers, looks 
like anywhere else and 
sounds like hell 

In fact, its baric is worse 
than its bite. Police say the 
area is very safe, conside ri ng 
the number of people it ser- 
vices. “It looks absolutely 
horrendous because of the 
crowds, but if you stand still 
and watch it go on all 
around you it is not too 
bad," says Inspector Geoff 
Ervine. in charge of policing 
the area. 

It is tempting to talk of the 
decline of Leicester Square 



as another symptom of mod- 
em homogenisation and loss 
of manners; except it 
wouldn’t be true. 

Unlike the elegant pfaroiw 
of Bloomsbury, the cattle- 
grazing fields which passed 
to the Earl of Leicester in 
1630 were never designed as 
a square: the earl built a 
townhouse on the she which 
is now the Empire Cinema 
and laid out the rest of the 
fields as public walks at bis 
own expense. 

In the early 18th century, 
the Prince of Wales lived in 
Leicester House. Frederick, 
father of the future George 
m, died there after being hit 
on the throat by a cricket 
ball, which might explain 


today’s ban an ball games in 
the gardens. 

It wasn’t until the mid- 
19th century that the square 
was opened up to traffic and 
conceived as a centre for 
entertainment, but even 
then its appeal was less than 
wholesome. Council records 
show that In 1866. miscre- 
ants vandalised an eques- 
trian statue of George I, 
painting it in black and 
white dots and adding a 
dunce's hat and a broom- 
stick. 

There was little sign of 
such malice as I decided to 
take Inspector Ervine at his 
word and stand still, watch- 
ing the frenetic hordes go 
by. There is little to report in 


the slow build-up to mid- 
night: just more and more 
people, louder and louder 
bongos and a young Chris- 
tian preacher outside the 
Empire. He greets people fil- 
ing out of Steven Spielberg's 
The Lost World, promising 
them a better one if they 
could only give up their 
vices. “Jesus is better than 
Ecstasy,” he says, and a sur- 
prisingly respectful crowd 
demure. 

He need not worry; noth- 
ing remotely sinister is hap- 
pening around thr>ngh 
there is plenty of adolescent 
exuberance. I am torn 
between competing Steak 
House attractions: outside 
the Aberdeen, a contortion- 


ist is putting his body 
through the head of a tends 
racket, his shoulder dan- 
gling grotesquely behind 
him. He seems to pick up a 
lot of money. 

But outside the Angus is a 
quainter sight same Spanish 
schoolgirls have decided that 
lack of inhibition is a prized 
virtue in this city, and are 
ifanrfng Sevidanas behind a 
hopefully upturned cap. 

Soon, some Adidas-clad 


English boys clutching Spe- 
cial Brews embark on a 
chat-up routine of startling 
ineptitude. The lack of empa- 
thy between the two groups 
makes one marvel that there 
could ever be such a thing as 
a European Union. But the 
boys leave a Euro or two in 
the cap and lurch on. 

After 2am, there is even 
less to disturb the peace. 
The most threatening thing 
on offer is the sign outside 


pe properly — 

Nevertheless, I «n 
that a tittle cosying up to the 
government’s culture <feP* rt ' 
meat will get rid of t ^ s 6tatl ‘r 

In all things, we believe to 
equality and foimess, hut also 
recognise the need to reward 
honest endeavour and success, 
and to be polite but Wunt The 
marble-dad atrium of jwhead- 
qnarters in Loudon's West End 
will thus reflect our blend of 
contemporary and the classical; 
our 11 stylish lWft transmitters, 
sited in south-east England s 
pyrfgn counties, will symbolise 
our reach. 

Our pledge is that, come the 
day, B * dV» Now will be where it j 
Is at, wherever that may be. 


the Koo Club: “Sounds of 
Deep Sexy House and Soul- 
ful! [sic] Garage Grooves." 
There is a little flurry when 
some people who look 
famous (Eternal, I find out 
later) leave the Hampshire 
hotel to walk the 20 yards to 
the Capital Radio Cafe. A 
roadsweeping van hoots, a 
couple are all but having sex 
by the garden railings. The 
bongos go on. 

The wind-down in the 
small hours is positively bor- 
ing. Most of the cafes are 
do ne by 4am, the clubbers 
prr w r g lngr into the dawn light 
predictably lethargic as they 
file meekly into the streets 
hoping to pick up a cab. At 
last, there is a respite from 
the relentless percussion. 
nnrt a email group of what 
look like Brazilian football- 
ers cluster earnestly round 
an acoustic guitar. It Is quite 
sweet, but we could be in 
any square or beach in 
Europe. 

So what Is there to hate? 
1 he inspector was right If 
you are not in a hurry, if 
you can enjoy the throb, the 
energy, it is all quite inno- 
cent fun. True, there are a 
few fast food joints, too 
many, and the movie bill- 
boards dominating the sky- 
line depressing view- 
ing, but people like eating 
fast and cheap, and dino- 
saurs are big box office right 
now. 1 1 *' u 

. Anyway, none of this is 
the fault of Leicester Square. 
In the middle of the gardens, 
a (terrible) statue of William 
Shakespeare looks down 
towards a more recent 
native genius, Charlie Chap- 
lin, as if for reassurance. But 
he Is looking restlessly the 
other way, ready to waddle 
off in the opposite direction. 
He is right, of course. If it is 
culture, restraint, good taste 
you are after, Leicester 
Square is not for you. 

The earl would find 
today’s bedlam most confus- 
ing. But this is the modern 
world, and 22m people can’t 
be wrong. 



Arcadia / Justin Marozzi 


The rumbling in the jungle 


Fight in the cause of Allah 
Those who fight you. 

Buz do not transgress limits 
For Allah loveth not trans- 
gressors. 

If you want peace, be pre- 
pared for war. 


D eep in the lush 
tropical jangle of 
the southern Phil- 
ippines island of 
Mindanao, Al-Haj Murad, 
vice-chairman of the guer- 
rilla Moro Islamic Liberation 
Front, is holding court 
This is Camp Abubakar, 
MILF headquarters and 
home to 10,000 rebel soldiers 
and civilians, sprawling over 
10,000 hectares in remote ter- 
rain. White mosques dotted 
among the plantations of 
coconut palm trees tell the 
visitor this is the heart of 
Moslem Mindanao, where 
the four centuries-old 
Islamic resistance to colonial 
rule now expresses itself in 
guerrilla warfare. 

Although the police and 
military would never admit 
it. national jurisdiction 
means precious little here. 
Nature blessed the region 
with the most fertile land in 
the archipelago. Continuous 
fighting has ensured it 
remains the poorest. 

For the past month, a mili- 
tary operation using helicop- 
ter gunships, aerial bom- 
bardments and land 
offensives has been harass- 
ing MTT.F forces believed to 
be behind a recent kidnap- 
ping of oil executives. All 


the violence has achieved, 
however, is the displacement 
of 73,000 civilians. 

Murad assures us that the 
armed struggle against the 
state will continue and with 
the 120.000 soldiers he claims 
are ready to become mar- 
tyrs, it is no idle threat 

“The MILF is a revolution- 
ary organisation with the 
objective of finding a lasting 
peace in the area and achiev- 
ing the aspiration of the 
Bangsa Moro people to self- 
determination, n he said. 
“This is a jihad. The problem 
of the Bangsa Moro people 
goes back 400 years to the 
colonisation by the Spanish. 
It continued with the Japa- 
nese and Americans and we 
feel we are still being colon- 
ised by the Philippine gov- 
ernment. which is why we 
fight for more Indepen- 
dence.” 

The term Moro comes 
from the Spanish las Moras 
or Moors, referring to the 
hardy Moslem inhabitants 
the Conquistadors first 
encountered at the Battle of 
Manila Bay in 1571. Within a 
few years, Spain held sway 
and the proud Moslem sul- 
tanates in the south-west 
had been wiped out. trigger- 
ing a bloody conflict which 
runs to this day. By the 
1970s, It had reached its apo- 
gee. Ferdinand Marcos, pres- 
ident at the time, used the 
anarchy in Mindanao to jus- 
tify declaring martial law 
in 1972. In the three years 
that followed, more than 


60,000 civilians were killed. 

Not even Imelda Marcos, 
an irrepressible flirt, could 
stop the carnage. She met 
the Libyan leader Muammer 
Gadaffi in his desert tent, 
famously sang to him, and 
persuaded him to broker the 
1976 Tripoli agreement 
between the two sides. 
Within weeks it had col- 
lapsed. 

Last year, Nur Misuari, 
head of the Moro National 
Liberation Front, the largest 

All the 
violence has 
achieved is 
displacement 
of 73,000 
civilians 

Moslem rebel group, signed 
a peace deal which Manila 
loudly hailed as the end of 
almost 30 years of insur- 
gency. Today, as governor of 
the autonomous Moslem 
region, 10 months after 
hanging up his M-16 rifle, 
the transition from rebel to 
politician still haunts him 
while others continue the 
warfare he once fought 

Tf we want to move for- 
ward, we must have peace 
and consign the genie of war 
to where it belongs." Misuari 
argues, without hope. As a 
breakaway movement from 
the MNLF, the MILF owes 


him no allegiance and the 
dream of substantial new 
investment in those pover- 
ty-stricken areas which need 
It most seems as distant as 
ever. Is lam, not investment 
is the order of the day. 

It is Sunday morning and 
while MILF soldiers and gov- 
ernment forces confront 
each other in a handful of 
villages, Father Eliseo Mer- 
cado, president of Notre 
Dame University, has just 
finished giving mass. His 
office in the tranquil campus 
in Cotabato Is a world away 
from the hostilities but. as 
chairman of an Independent 
ceasefire monitoring body, 
he is mare aware than most 
of the situation on the 
ground. lake many here, he 
is sceptical about the mili- 
tary's sudden pursuit of kid- 
nappers and says it is merely 
an excuse to crush the MILF. 

“I heard a general report- 
ing an encounter recently. It 
almost made me vomit, the 
gloating over dead bodies, 
collateral damage and evacu- 
ees. The military believes it 
can solve the MILF problem 
by blasting them into king- 
dom come, but for every 
MILF soldier killed, there 
are two or three recruits 
ready to take his place. The 
military answer is simply 
not the right one." 

On the outskirts of Pagan- 
gan village, Major James 
Yangzon of the 64th battal- 
ion, 6th infantry Division of 
the Philippine army, is 
attempting a militar y solu- 


tion In command of an oper- 
ation to flush out MILF sol- 
diers hiding in thick cover. 

Simba armoured personnel 
carriers move forward at a 
snail's pace, directing heavy 
fire towards suspected rebel 
positions. Infantry follow on 
foot and local journalists 
bring up the tail, filing 
reports from radio cars. 
After. a brief exchange of 
fire, the MILF disperse and 
the military celebrates a 
small but hollow victory. 

No one, except those in the 
armed forces who say they 
could destroy the MILF in 
two days given the go-ahead, 
seriously believes in a mili- 
tary solution to the Min- 
danao question. Most con- 
frontations end with a 
whimper as soon as the 
guerrillas melt into the 
jungle. 

Both sides say they are 
ready to talk peace but nei- 
ther is negotiating in good 
faith. The military nontipiiea 
its crusade against “kidnap- 
pers" and Murad is threaten- 
ing to launch countei>offen- 
sfves if armed forces attack 
Camp Abubakar. History, 
and the jungle, are simply 
proving too much for the 
politicians to overcome. 
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